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LARRY MORRIS 
GEORGIA TECH 


From any view... 


SMUT SIVYLING 
In every position... 
heel-lo-loe comfort 
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No matter how you look at it, W. L. Douglas offers the footwear 
values of the season. Note the youthful new styling and warm 

fall colors; sample the Wonderful foot ease you get when you take 
your first step in a Douglas shoe. Then you'll realize that these 
shoes are all you could want—and more than you would expect for 


such a moderate price. Visit your near-by dealer—he will be 


pleased to show you his latest, smartest Douglas styles. 


$895 to $1295 most styles 

Top left: No. 3074—U-wing tip laceless slip-on in Royal Brown. 

Top right: No. 3159—Two-eyelet moccasin blucher in Bronzetone. 
Center: No. 3411—Plain toe blucher in British Tan glove grain leather. 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, Nashville, Tennessee—a subsidiary of General Shoe Corporation 
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this FREE SAMPLE LESSON 


will prove that you can become an expert 


BOOKKEEPER...ACCOUNTANT | 
FREE SAMPLE LESSON 


We offer you this free sample 
lesson so that you can prove 
to yourself that you CAN 
master Accountancy— 
quickly, thoroughly—in 
spare time at home. 

You will see exactly how 
LaSalle’s famous ‘*Problem 
Method” works... how you 
are led step-by-step Lhrough 
actual accounting work— 
learning by doing and not 
by study of theory alone. 
First you tackle easy prob- 
lems, then more difficult 
ones—until soon you master 
them all. And at every step 
you have the close personal 
guidance of LaSalle’s large 
staff of C.P.A. instructors. 


THIS SAME LESSON HAS STARTED HUNDREDS OF 
THOUSANDS toward well-paid accounting careers — 
in business, government, and public practice as C.P.A.'s- 
Even without! previous knowledge, progress is rapid— 


earning power climbs fast. This sample lesson will show 
you why. 


i you have been envying the high 
incomes and good jobs enjoyed by 
thousands of men and women Accountants 
today . . . incomes ranging from $4,000 to 
$10,000 and more per year . . . why not 
launch such a career for yourself? 
Do you doubt that you can? 
Fen a Then let us send you—without cost or 
Nearly 10% ey eG. obligation—the same Lesson Number One with 
of all C.P.A.’s : 4 which LaSalle has started several hundred thou- 
La aa sand men and women toward successful account- 
in the U.S. have ing careers. We want you to see for yourself how 
3 this remarkable method, originated by LaSalle, 
been trained by the makes Accountancy simple, interesting, practical, 
LaSalle Problem and certain . . . how it leads you step-by-step to a complete mastery of Account- 
ing—and on up to the coveted degree of Certified Public Accountant if you 
Method so aspire. 
It doesn’t matter whether you’ye had previous bookkeeping experience, or 
whether you don’t know a debit from a credit. Whether you wish to qualify 
GOOD-PAY JOBS as an expert bookkeeper, advanced accountant, cost accountant, auditor, 
government accountant, income tax specialist, or public accountant . . . you'll 
IN 5 BIG FIELDS find in LaSalle’s Problem Method the exact plan to prepare you rapidly and 
Tf you were an expert accountant right inexpensively—in spare hours at home—without losing a day from your 
now, chances are you would find your- _ present job. 
self among the highest-paid of all pro- So right now, today .. . if you are an adult, employed, and earnestly ambi- 
fessional men and women. Surveysshow tious for rapid advancement in this highest-paying of all professions . . . send 
that accountants earn more than those your name and address on the coupon below. We'll send the free sample lesson— 
a eee eae ke Need tes £ plus our 48-page book outlining today’s career opportunities and how you can 
ee niet bod ease ences ee qualify for them. A coupon like this has started many thousands toward greater 
men and women... opportunities that Success. It can do the same for you. Mail it today! 
are wide open and highly inviting, 
offering maximum income and job a ag mmm Clip Coupon... Mail TODAY! ========—-9 
under LaSalle’s “Problem Method” you 
can start earning while still learning— 
either in spare-time or full-time employ- 
ment ... or in business for yourself 
with no capital required. 
Get the latest information by sending 


LaSalle Extension University . . . A Correspondence Institution 


Dept. 11306HA 417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 

YES, I want to see how LaSalle’s “Problem Method” works ... how I can qualify for high-pay 
Accountancy positions. Send free sample lesson—also your 48- 
page book, ‘‘Accountancy, the Profession That Pays”... all 
without cost or obligation. 


for our 48-page book, “Accountancy, NOME: .... 23 0c cesvescaeeaasan Se A eae She Age. ...2.05 
the Profession That Pays”. . . plus free Street: Adarestersc.cg tcade dearest eae 55A St ph punt 508% 
sample lesson. The coupon at right will , 

bring both to you without cost or City, Zone & State. «++ 20-+- 2 vv eeverereseecee cess ccnnees 


obligation. LaSalle Extension, 417 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 
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MY IDEAL, 
FOSDICK, 
HAS GONE. 
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next month 
in SPORT 


“The Untold Story of 
Charlie Justice” is just 
what it says—a person- 
al, wholly candid ac- 
count of the great Choo 
Choo’s career that in- 
cludes intimate material 
that has never been JUSTICE 
published anywhere be- 
fore. Whether you read it as an ex- 
ceplionally revealing portrait of 
Justice or as a documentary on what 
it means to be a big-time football 
hero and what happens to you when 
you try to adapt yourself to a career 
after the - college headlines have 
faded, this is one you will give four 
stars. . . . In the provocative “No 
More All-Americans for Me!” by 
Boston U. coach Buff Donelli, you'll 
get another slant on the boys with 
the big reputations. Buff makes it 
crystal clear that he wants no more 
of them, and you'll be interested in 
his reasons. : . . Joe Williams stirs 
up another hot argument (baseball, 
this time) with “Managers Are a 
Dime a Dozen.” 


It seems like only yes- 
terday that Forest Eva- 
sheyski was clearing the 
way for those exciting 
touchdown runs _ by 
Tom Harmon at Michi- 

- gan, but already “Evy” 

EVASHEVSKI is one of the most 
famous and respected 

coaches in the country. “Is Eva- 
sheyski Football’s Toughest Coach?” 
by Gus Schrader will tell you how 
the great blocker became a great 
teacher of the game—and also how 
he earned a name as one of the 
grimmest men in the business. .. . 
“Baseball Has Been Good to the 
Scooter” is a warm story that you 
may choose to regard as a hail-and- 
farewell to one of the great little 
men of baseball history, Phil Rizzu- 
to.... Hockey fans will get an inside 
peek at one of the most talked about 
situations in the NHL in Tommy 
Devine’s study of Tommy Ivan’s 
chances of reviving the moribund 
Black Hawks. ... The SPORT Special 
is a whiz, a close look by Jack New- 
combe at how Paul Brown runs his 
great football team. You'll feel that 
you are sitting right in the Browns’ 
locker room; you'll know all there 
is to know about Paul and _ his 
system. This and more football, golf 
and boxing in December SPORT. 


IT'S WELL 
WORTH LOOKING FOR! 


This famous emblem stands for 
the finest in sports equipment 


Ge 


High quality MacGregor sports 
equipment is used by many of 
the nation's greatest school, 
college and professional 
teams. When you shop for 
sports equipment always check 
for the famous MacGregor 
name and emblem. It's well 
worth looking for—because it 
means ace-high quality—and 
that means better play and 
longer wear, the chief reasons 
MacGregor sports equipment 
is ‘The Choice of Those Who 
Play the Game!” 


Sports Equipment 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
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Warm Hunter 
Shoots Better! 


Duck Hunters, read this actual test! 


The Place: Big Leech Lake, Northern Minne- 
sota, during cold November weather. 

The Set-up: Two equally matched marksmen 
shoot from the same blind. One wears heavy 
hunting gloves—the other, a heated Jon-e 
Muff buckled around his waist. 

The Result: 80% of the time that a “‘single’”’ 
decoys in, the man wearing the Jon-e Muff 
drops it first! (During tests, hunters wore 
Muff and gloves on alternate days.) 
Conclusion: 1. Heavy gloves are not enough to 
keep a hunter warm in cold weather, are too 
cumbersome, too slow for fast, accurate shoot- 
ing. 2. A Jon-e Muff keeps a hunter’s hands 
and wrists warm and instantly free for action, 
his muscles relaxed, his reflexes faster. Best 
of all, he’s comfortable! 

Plus Feature: After picking up wet, icy de- 
coys, it’s luxury to tuck your chilled hands 
back into the heated Muff as your boat heads 
for camp. 

For Saturdays spent in a frigid football 
stadium, your wife will give three cheers for 
the smartly styled Jon-e Muff, too! See it at 
your sporting goods dealers NOW. 
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Let JON-E PRODUCTS keep you 
warm in cold weather, foo! 


NEW | JON-E MUFF 


Built in zipper pocket 
holds heated Jon-e 
Wormer. For sportsmen, 
football fans. Adjustable 
strap hangs around neck 
or buckles cround waist. 
Red, water resistant pop- 
lin, 100% wool lined. 


$350 


BODY BELT 


Holds 2 Standard size 
Jon-e Wormers over 
kidneys. W earovercloth- 
ing. Keeps entire body 
warm. Adjustable belt 
fits everyone. A must for 
ice-fishermen, hunters, 
farmers. Colorfast, scar- 
let red. 


$195 


JON-E 
WARMERS 


Heat without flame. 
Chrome-plated and pol- 
ished with flonnel carry- 
ing.bog.Stond. size heats 
all doy long on 1 filling 
of fluid. Giant size, for 2 
full days. Fully guoran- 
teed, 


$295 (Giont $4.95) 


JON-E FLUID 


Faster lighting, longer 
lasting. (For substitute 
fuels see directions with 
each warmer. 


8-oz. can 45c, 
16-oz, 75c, 


LETTERS TO SPORT 


205 EAST 42 ST., N.Y. C.. 
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"EREE SPIRIT’ GROWS UP 


Thank you so much for the very 
flattering remarks concerning me in a 
story appearing in SPORT for August. 
You could scarcely have been kinder. 
Although you aged me by a bit more 
than a year I must thank you because 
it is rare that anyone comes as close 
to the mark as you did. I won my 
first national title at 11, which is so 
young that people didn’t quite accept 
it. Since I was in the swimming scene 
so long, from '38 through ’50, I was 
thought to be very old at the end. 
Actually I retired more from boredom 
than age. 

The story for which I’m thanking 
you pleases me more than it might if 
IT still lived in America among people 
who knew me then. Even my husband 
displayed an enchanting amount of 
surprise. “Really, were you that 
good?” he asked. 

So again, thanks. 

The accompanying picture shows 
that even a “free spirit” can grow up 
and calm down. 

Neuilly Sur Seine (Paris) 
BrenpA Heiser DE Moretos 


We think our readers will agree 
that retired. calmed-down and mar- 
ried Brenda Helser (above, left) is 
just as charming as she was in her 
free spirit’ days (above, right). 


THE TITLE WAS VACANT 


In your story on Max Schmeling in 
the September issue you say that he 
won the heavyweight championship 
from Jack Sharkey on a foul. Then 
you say that two years later Sharkey 
took the title from Schmeling on a 
15-round decision. 

I was always under the impression 
that there never was a heavyweight 
who lost the title and regained it. 

How about it? 
Canton, Ohio Ray LOMBARDI 

Frank Graham is usually a compe- 
tent writer. What happened to him in 
his ‘The Story of the Black Uhlan”? 

He wrote... “that he (Schmeling) 
became the leading contender for the 
heavyweight championship, held by 
Jack Sharkey.” At the time of this 
fight there was no champion, the title 
having been left vacant by Tunney’s 
retirement, the Sharkey-Schmeling 
fight was to select a successor to Gene. 
This error was not a matter of life 
and death, it’s true, but I like to have 
straight facts dished up to me and 
I’m sure other readers feel the same 
way. 


Miami Beach, Fla. DonnE HALE 


We are guilty of slipping in a boner 
with the straight facts in Frank Gra- 
ham’s story on Max Schmeling. Reader 
Hale is correct. Sharkey and Schmel- 
ing were fighting for a vacant title nm 
their first meeting. 


RUDY’S LETTER 


In your September issue, Rudy York 
writes of his trials and tribulations as 
a big-leaguer in a letter written to 
his son. May I be the first to com- 
pliment SPORT, for the article should 
teach a great deal to all prospective 
major-leaguers. In the six years I 
have been reading your magazine, this 
letter seemed to me to be the most 
educational article you’ve published. 
Newark, N. J. DanieL HERMAN 


I have just finished reading “A Let- 
ter to My Son” by Rudy York and I 
certainly got a terrific kick out of it. 

It could be that because Rudy was 
my favorite ballplayer for a decade 
the article made such an impression— 
or it could have been something else 
... An article like this is something 
different from the usual sports stories 
you see in magazines and it only goes 
to prove that you are keeping in front 
as the best magazine for sports- 
minded readers. 


Youngstown, Ohio. Victor FROLUND 


NO WALTZ FOR BOBO 


S 


In SPORT for September, in an 
article written by Barney Nagler on 
Bobo Olson, it states that the cham- 
pion soundly rapped Gavilan and won 
a decisive victory. I think Mr. Nagler 
had better check the decisions of the 
officials more carefully. One judge 
called it a draw and the others had 
point scores separated by a margin of 
two: Nagler says Olson beat Gavilan 
“artistically.” If he calls almost get- 
ting beat by a man using but one hand 
“artistic”? then he has some funny 
ideas about boxing. 
Weston, Pa. Buppy SMITH 
EXPENSIVE GAME 


John M. Ross is so right when he 
says ‘“They’re Murdering Tennis.” His 
article is such a valuable service to a 
great sport that I hesitate to find even 
the faintest fault with any of it. But 
he does err with this paragraph: “It’s 
a cheap game to play—no expensive 
clubs, uniforms, footgear ... A racket, 
a few balls and a pair of sneakers, 
and you're set for the full season. . .” 

It just used to be that way. 

Let’s talk about a 15-year-old be- 


ginner and his tennis expenses for the 
first half of the ’54 season. He plays 
four or five times a week, but by no | 
means lives on the courts. All right: 
One racket frame at wholesale—$10 
with $7 strings; one new set of strings 
$9; five pair of shoes at from $5 to | 
$6.45; conservatively, four or five i 
dozen balls (I’ve lost track, darn it) 
at what’s called the “school price” of 
$7.20 per dozen (straight retail is 
$9.40); plus shorts, T-shirts, socks, 
etc. Add it up and it’s the price of a 
pretty good set of golf clubs that will 
last for years. All this for a mere 
124-pound beginner making a real ef- 
fort to take good care of his equip- 
ment. 

The point is obvious: the most 
costly tennis shoes are of hopelessly 
poor quality; the tennis balls have 
been depreciated in quality to a point 
where two new balls on a hard court 
are fuzzless and beginning to float in 
less than two sets. 

In short, the manufacturers of ten- 
nis equipment must share some of the 
blame for the slow but certain murder 
of tennis. Many, many thousands of 
potential players have been waived 
out of what has become an almost 
spectacularly expensive sport. 
Spokane, Wash. Ron Broom 


Just what do you do with those 
tennis shoes? 


CANADIAN FOOTBALL 


I have just read your article by Bob 
Snyder on Canadian football and I 
would like to say that it is the biggest 
line of malarkey that has ever ap- 
peared in print. In my opinion, Mr. 
Snyder is crying the blues because he 
got fired and I think he went on tour 
to damn the C.R.U. simply because he 
is mad at the Stampeders. 

He contradicts himself all the way 
through. He says that Johnny Bright 
was drafted by the NFL and then he 
turns around and leaves Bright off the 
list of those he thinks could make 
teams in the NFL. Just so fans in the 
U.S.A. don’t think our teams are too 
scrubby, I would like to add a few 
names to that list: Rollie Miles, Eagle 
Keyes, Jack Jacobs, Tom Casey, Jim 
Cason, Mac Speedie, who was top re- 
ceiver in the NFL in 1952. 

I seldom find fault with SPORT 
‘ but after reading this hooey I just 
had to write. 

Fillmore, Sask. Brzt Bott 


Step out this Fall in the best 
looking slacks you can buy, 
Hagegar Slacks. _ 
Illustrated: Haggar Imperial 
all-wool sheen gabardines. 
They're beautifully tailored 
for better fit and drape in 
regulars, shorts and longs. 


‘only ¢ il 95 


More men wear Haggar 
Slacks than any other kind. 


HAGGAR COMPANY « DALLAS 


I would like to congratulate you on 
your wonderful article on Canadian 
football in the September issue of 
SPORT ... but do you think it was 
fair to take one side of the story from 
the Eastern division and the other side 
from the West, as playing conditions 
and population are much different, 
making the story a little misleading? 
Cedarhurst, N. Y. RIcHARD SORKIN 


...+ The only thing bush about Ca- 
nadian football is Mr. Snyder and men 
like him who go around trying to 
ridicule the Canadian pro game. The 
statement in his article that took the 
cake was the one in which he stated 
that an American high school team 
could lick any Canadian junior team 
on any given day. I would like to see 
that—and so would any other Ca- 
nadian football fan... . 


Riverside, Ontario Bos Huy Win an all-expense trip for two to Dallas and 1955 COTTON BOWL 
Just finished reading your Sep- GAME, other big cash prizes! See your Haggar dealer for details on the 
tember issue and in particular the big “Pinpoint the Pigskin” Contest. 
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At right: Who says football and tennis don’t mix? 


Tony Trabert lines up with old pro Tex Coulter, 


Bobby Layne, here in impromptu solo, “rides” 
a sax almost as well as he quarterbacks the Lions. 


a star. Babe Ruth had a way with 

kids. He loved to sign autographs 
for them. He never made it seem a 
bore or a chore. Instead, he gave the 
impression that signing was something 
important to him. _ Kids, who are 
amazingly attuned to the earnestness 
of people’s attitudes, loved the Babe 
for it, even if he didn’t always fool 
them. 

Maybe it is because their time is so 
much taken up with the more lu- 
crative assignments of public appear- 
ances and advertising promotions, but 
ballplayers today seem to spend more 
time dodging the kids than signing 
autographs for them. One of the more 
serious raps against new Yankee stars 
Mickey Mantle and Whitey Ford, for 
example, is that they ignore the young 
autograph-seekers. One American 
League 20-game winner, arriving at 
a ball park at about 11 a.m. one morn- 


Tes must be part of the making of 


ing, was met by four young boys who . 


wanted his autograph. He refused. We 
happened to be with the pitcher that 
morning, and he said to us, “I have to 
turn them down. Otherwise, there’d 
be no end.” 

There are other examples of ball- 
players shunning these young fans. It 
seems to us that this is as good as any 
of the reasons mentioned to explain 
the dearth of truly great stars of the 
game. Too many ballplayers don’t 
give the’ kids a chance to worship 
them. And the kids, in their own 
clever ways, are answering back. Have 
you noticed that there are not as many 
of them hanging around ball parks be- 
fore and after games as there used to 
be? They don’t seem to care as much 
today; they’ve become more selective 
about whose autograph they get; and 
they’ve worked out ways to beat the 
ballplayers’ apathy. One is the auto- 
graphing party, run mostly by fan 


boxing attire... 


World Tennis 


SPORT call« 


Kid autograph hounds and players who say no 


. . » Bargain-basement football . . . Report on 
Some secrets of a team 


trainer... The biggest gridiron prize in Texas 


By BIFF BENNETT 


clubs, at which the player is feted, 
then posted in a corner to write his 
name on a neat pile of cards which, 
afterwards, are distributed to the 
members. Another is the ingenious 
gimmick of self-addressed postcards, 
used mostly by youngsters in New 
York. These kids approach a player 
outside the park, hand him the post- 
card and say, “Sign this when you get 
a chance and drop it in the mail.” 
As a clincher, they often add, “It’s 
paid for.” + 


* 

ANDIDATE No. 3 in our campus 

Queen contest is cute Janice Hutton 
Somers of Michigan State College. Jan 
is 19 years old, a sophomore and comes 
from Elmhurst, Illinois. She reigned 
during the 1953-54 academic year as 
both Miss MSC and Miss Big Ten. 

Jan is studying education and wants 
to be an elementary school teacher. 
(Did you say you ( 4 TO PAGE 72) 


JAN SOMERS 
Michigan State 
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WHAT’S 
HAPPENING 
AT HALAS U.? 


In this hot football inquiry, owner-coach 


George Halas answers some blunt questions 


on the decline of the once-ferocious Bears 


By WARREN BROWN 


haven’t won a title since 1946. They got into a 

division playoff in 1950 but that was small con- 
solation for the once-mighty Monsters of the Mid- 
way and their fans. The Bears have one of pro 
football’s largest and most vociferous followings, 
and these fans, used to winning football, have been 
unhappy with and puzzled by the results of recent 
years. Invariably, as they watched their team floun- 
der far below the top spot in the league in the last 
few seasons, they asked: What’s happened to the 
Bears? Why aren’t they in the thick of things any 
more? When are they going to get back on top? 

In Chicago, you get such a variety of answers to 
these questions that you end up as far away from 
your goal as did the Bears themselves in the 1953 
season when they posted a sorry record of three 
wins, eight defeats and one tie. What you end up 
with usually is a long list of charges against the 
Bears, their management and/or their coaching—all 
confusing the problem that much more. 

It seemed logical, when (——} TO PAGE 87) 


Ts seven-time world champion Chicago Bears 


Illustrated by John Gallagher 
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For ten years Sid Luckman ran the Bears’ T. “Sid was so smart he spoiled us,” Halas says. Bears have had trouble replacing him.» 
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Stan Musial’s 
Ten 


Greatest Days 


The Man has had many big ones but here are 
the games that have given him his top thrills. 


They’re ten of the best days anybody ever had 


By Joe Reichler 


pumped on the mound and threw a change-up, high 

and inside. Musial swung—and raised a pop fly to 
the first-baseman. The crowd of 26,662 at Busch Sta- 
dium stood up and cheered. The ovation lasted for sev- 
eral minutes and Musial, after returning to the dugout, 
had to emerge and tip his cap in acknowledgment. 

Weeks later Musial was talking with a group of 
baseball writers when one of them mentioned the 
incident. ‘‘That’s the first time in all my years of cover- 
ing baseball that I heard a player cheered for popping 
up,” he said. 

“Come to think of it,” Musial said, “it never hap- 
pened to me before.” He gave the high-pitched laugh 
which he often uses to cover embarrassment. 

The reporter was kidding. And so was Musial. They 
both knew the reason for the unusual ovation. It came 
after Stan’s last time at bat in a doubleheader in which 
he had made baseball history by hitting five home runs. 
The big crowd had sat through six and a half hours of 
baseball, despite interruptions by rain and the appear- 
ance of dark storm clouds that had made it necessary 
to turn on the lights as early as the ninth inning of the 
first game. Most of the fans didn’t get home until long 
after supper-time but few were willing to leave the 
park until Stan had batted for the last time. 

It was a rewarding day for the noisy Cardinal fans. 
They saw Musial go to bat ten times. Twice he walked, 
once he singled and twice he was retired. Five times 
he hit home runs into the stands or out of the park 
completely. No ballplayer had ever done it before in 
the major leagues. 

Talking about the feat later, a. writer said to Stan, 
“That was a big day for you but you’ve had others. 


NE MUSIAL dug in at the plate. Larry Jansen 


Color by Hugh Broderick 
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Which of them have given you your biggest thrills?” 

“T guess I’ve had more than one guy’s share,” he 
said. “Probably that five-homer day gave me my big- 
gest kick. Until then, I had always favored the game 
back in September, 1948, when I tied Cobb’s record of 
getting five hits in a game for the fourth time in a 
single season.” 

“Okay,” the sportswriter said, “I’ll really put you on 
the spot. Let’s pick your ten greatest days in baseball 
—the ten games or doubleheaders that have given you 
your greatest thrills. Just the top ten.” 

“It’s hard for me to single out more than a few 
games and pick them as the best ones,” Stan replied. 
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“But Pll try. You know, some players can remember 
exactly what they hit in a certain game. But I’m not too 
good at that. I just enjoy playing ball. Sure, I like my 
hits as well as the next guy, and get a pleasure out of 
my records, but in a ball game I’m interested in win- 
ning the game. That’s the big thing.” 

With some prodding by the interviewer and some 
help from the record books, Stan finally settled on the 
following as his ten greatest: 

(1) The record five-homer day against the Giants 
on May 2, 1954. (2) The day he tied Cobb’s record with 
five hits against the Braves. That was September 22, 
1948. The next two (3, 4) were successive games 
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Stan watches the third of five home runs he hit against the Giants last May 2 sail 
into the right-field stands. He rates this record-smashing performance his top thrill. 


against the Dodgers, May 19 and May 20, 1948. In the 
first Stan hit a triple, double, three singles, drew a base 
on balls and scored five runs. All those hits came with 
two strikes on him. The next day, he hit a homer, two 
doubles and a single. Nine for 11 against the unfor- 
tunate Dodger pitchers! (5) A five-for-five day against 
the Braves in which he won the game with his fifth hit 
in the ninth. The date was September 19, 1946, and 
Red Sox manager Joe Cronin and Ted Williams were 
in the stands, scouting the Cards for the World Series. 
(6) A game on September 17, 1948, against the Dodg- 
ers when he pulled two spectacular outfield catches, 
including a tumbling grab for the final-out in the 
eighth inning with the tying run on the bases. The 
Cards won, 4-2. (7) Beating the Braves with his fifth 
hit of the game in the ninth on June 22, 1948. It was 
his third five-hit game of the season. (8) A double- 
header on September 25, 1947, against the Pirates dur- 
ing which he got seven hits. The performance was a 
fitting climax to a tremendous late-season batting 
surge by Musial, which had enabled him to lift his 
average from .140 in mid-May to .312 at the end of the 
season. (9) A July 14, 1946, doubleheader against the 
Dodgers in which he scored the winning runs.in the 
first game and both runs, on a triple and 12th-inning 
homer, in the second. The Cards won, 5-3, 2-1. (10) 
July 21, 1943, his first five-hit day. He got one hit 
against each of five Giant pitchers. The Cards won, 
14-6. 

Musial recalled another day in 1949 with particular 
satisfaction. Stan brought a batting slump with him 
into Brooklyn and was somewhat disturbed to read an 
article in the papers hinting that his low batting aver- 
age was due to a slump in his restaurant business in St. 
Louis. “The business was never better,’ Stan said. “I 
wish I was hitting half as good.” That night he smacked 


a single, double and triple against 
the Brooks. 

Musial recalled, too, his major- 
league debut on September 17, 1941, 
when he reached Jim Tobin, 
knuckleball expert of the Braves, 
for a two-run double and a single, 
leading the Cardinals to a 3-2 vic- 
tory. 

“JT didn’t feel particularly happy 
that day,” Stan said “I guess I must 
have been too nervous for that.” 

It is easy to understand why 
Musial regards his five-homer day 
as his greatest. Although he has 
been among the leaders in the long- 
ball department ever since he re- 
turned from the Navy in 1946, he 
still likes to think of himself as a 
sharp, line-drive hitter rather than 
a slugger. 

“Who me?” he asks in amusement 
when the subject of home-run hit- 
ters is brought up. “I’m just a little 
old singles hitter. Besides, I prefer 
four singles to one homer any day in 
the week. I don’t mean to say Ill 
refuse the home-run championship 
if I should win it some time, but I 
certainly have no intention of try- 
ing for it.” 

“When I try for the long ball, I 
never hit a homer,” he said with a grin. “I’m sure I 
told you the story of how I hit 39 home runs in 1948 
without trying to hit even one. So I deliberately went 
for the fences the next year. Not only did I stop hitting 
home runs, I also stopped hitting singles. That’s when 
I quit as a slugger. I haven’t tried for a home run 
since. Well... .” 

Stan’s grin broadened. He held up one hand like a 
traffic cop. “I forgot,” he said sheepishly. “I did shoot 
for the moon in the doubleheader against the Giants. 
After I’d hit my fourth home run, the public address 
announcer said I’d just tied a record. Up to then I 
hadn’t been paying any attention to my homers. I'd 
just met the ball solidly four times and it went all 
the way. 

“That’s when I determined to try for a fifth homer. 
Hoyt Wilhelm was pitching and I’d never hit him par- 
ticularly well. He threw me a knuckler and—oh, boy! 
—that fifth homer was the best shot of them all. It 
went all the way over the roof in right center. Wow! 
What a belt!” 

Stan’s admiration was not for the fellow who hit 
the ball. It was for the majestic flight of the ball itself. 
It was something any ballplayer would admire. 

“When I got home that night,” he said in obvious 
delight, “my boy Dickie, who’s 12, said, ‘Gee, dad, those 
pitchers must have fed you a lot of fat pitches today.’ 
How do you like that for hero worship!” 

The day in 1948 that Musial equalled Ty Cobb’s long- 
standing record of five hits in a game for the fourth 
time in a season was admittedly Stan’s high point in a 
great year for him. He led the league with a .376 
batting average and was nearly everybody’s choice 
for the Most Valuable Player award. However, the 
conditions under which he tied the record provide 
an interesting story. 
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“T remember that day very well,” Stan recalled. “We 
were in Boston and it was chilly and windy. The wind 
was blowing out to right field, just right for a left- 
handed hitter like me. I wasn’t particularly interested, 
though. Both my wrists were swollen and sore—the 
left one from getting hit by one of Carl Erskine’s 
pitches the day before. I remember telling Eddie Dyer, 
our manager, that I didn’t think I’d do well that day 
but I thought I’d give it a try. I could hardly grip the 
bat and it hurt like the devil when I swung. 

“Doc Weaver had bandaged my wrists but that 
hampered the snap in my swing, so I pulled the tape 
off. Warren Spahn was going for the Braves, and, by 
the way, they’d won eight straight and were going for 
the pennant. I knew I couldn’t pull the ball on him, 
so I made up my mind to hit to left. First time up, I 
looped a single to left. In the third, I hit a high, outside 
fast ball over the leftfielder’s head for a double. 

“By the fourth we had Spahn out of there and Red 
Barrett was pitching. He gave me a change of pace and 
I swung from the heels. My wrists felt as though they’d 
been tied in knots, but the ball went into the right-field 
bullpen. That was my 38th home run. By the time I 
batted against Clyde Shoun in the the sixth, my wrists 
felt like they were on fire. I poked a pitch through the 
hole, just past Alvin Dark’s reach, and I had my fourth 
straight hit. ; 

“I was reminded of the record then. Somebody said 
Cobb had made it in 1922. My chance came late in the 
game, against Al Lyons, a wild righthander. His first 
two pitches were balls and I thought he might walk 
me. The Cardinal bench and bullpen were hollering, 
needling Lyons to pitch to me. I didn’t even look to see 
if the next pitch was in the strike zone. It seemed near 
enough. I swung, pulled the pitch, and the ball rolled 
between first and second for my fifth hit. 

“Now, this is something I never told anyone. The 
pain in my wrists was so intense that I’d made up my 
mind I wasn’t going to waste any swings. I knew I 
couldn’t do much swinging, anyway. In other words, 
the five hits I made that afternoon were the only swings 
I took all afternoon. I didn’t miss any, I didn’t foul 
any. I swung five times and I got five hits! That’s what 
I remember best about that day.” 

Many of Musial’s greatest days have been against 
the Dodgers in Brooklyn. Stan can’t explain it except 
that he thinks he unconsciously plays harder against 
the Dodgers because of the fierce.competition they al- 
ways provide. The Brooklyn fans gave him his nick- 
name, “The Man.” It happened one night in Ebbets 
Field when Musial was murdering the Brooks’ pitching. 
He had already had four hits that night—a triple, 
double and two singles besides drawing a base on balls 
—in his first five trips to the plate. As he came to bat in 
the top of the ninth, some of the 32,888 fans began 
chanting in doleful unison, “Oooh, oooh, here comes 
the man again. Here comes the man.” The tag stuck. 
Musial obliged by whacking his fifth hit, a single, and 
later scored his fifth run as the Cardinals walloped 
the Dodgers, 14-7. 

“Getting five hits was quite a thrill,” Musial said, 
“but what made it even better was the fact that I had 
two strikes on me each of the six (——} TO PaGE 78) 


UP 


Picking a long fly off the Ebbets Field wall, Musial stops a 
rally. He’s at his best, fielding and hitting, in Brooklyn. 
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NOTRE DAME’S 
COCKIEST QUARTERBACK 


The South Bend school has boasted some great ones but none has shown more cool 


confidence or raw nerve than Ralph Guglielmi. He could be the best ND ever had! 


By JOE DOYLE 


the damp air of Los Angeles Coliseum. With less 

than a half-minute to go before the final gun, the 
Pacific Coast Conference official marched off a five- 
yard penalty against Notre Dame for “delay of game.” 
When Sprenger, a veteran official, failed to start. the 
clock again after stepping off the penalty, the Notre 
Dame quarterback, 18 years old and a freshman, 
rushed over to him. 

“Start the clock!” insisted slim Ralph Vincent Gu- 
glielmi, whose brilliance that December day in 1951 had 
amazed nearly everyone. “This is our first delay pen- 
alty,” he reminded the official. 

“Put the ball in play first,’ Sprenger said. 

Obediently but grudgingly, Guglielmi called a time- 
consuming quarterback sneak to close out a 19-12 Irish 


Jp ie aes Jack Sprenger’s whistle trilled sharply in 


Ralph has an amazing knack for pitching out at last moment. 
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win over favored University of Southern California. 

The victory celebration that followed, which in- 
cluded a dunking in the showers for head coach Frank 
Leahy, helped Guglielmi (pronounced goo-yell-me) 
forget his disagreement with the official. But assistant 
coach Bill Earley, then as now a great Guglielmi 
booster, didn’t forget. Rule book in hand, he approached 
Sprenger and showed him that the youngster had been 
right. Under 1951 rules, as the (——> TO PAGE 74) 


THEY SAY HE’S 


TO PLAY 


Why does movie star Elroy Hirsch, who has taken some 


critical kicks in the head, refuse to quit pro ball? 


Skull fractures, blackouts and all—he loves the game 


By AL STUMP 


relief of the Los Angeles Rams, sat on a locker-room 

bench, inspecting a shatterproof plastic cleat which 
had split down the middle. “Hey, Hollywood,” he 
called to Elroy Hirsch. “Did you ever meet Zsa Zsa 
Gabor?” 

“Yes, once,” Hirsch said. 

“Well, the next time you see her around the studios, 
tell her I had a dream about the two of us.” 

“What happened?” Hirsch asked. “Or may I in- 
quire?” 

“You may not,” Vitamin said. “That’s only for me to 
tell Zsa Zsa. But, boy-o-boy, what that gal’s been 
missing!”’ 

Smith had a more practical question to ask the 
handsome, strapping blond, now a bona fide motion 
picture star. “How many people do you figure saw your 
movie?” he said. : 

Hirsch admitted that the film, “Crazylegs—All- 
American,” at first threatened to clear only expenses, 
but it presently stood to make a tidy sum of money. 
“About 15,000,000 have seen it so far, and we’re hop- 
ing it'll go much bigger this season when the distribu- 
tion is better.” 

Vitamin T. like to fell off the bench. “Holy Cow! 
That’s more than the Rams draw in 15 years. And at a 
buck a throw, too. It beats me why a guy who can act 
with a bunch of beautiful women and get big pay for 
it sticks around football. Why, man, you can get hurt 
in the head playing this game.” 


Pecier (Vitamin T.) Smith, right halfback and comic 


_Hard-to-catch Crazylegs still gives pass defenders jitters. 


Color by Sterling Smith 
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You undoubtedly can. It is a puzzle why the 30- 
year-old Crazylegs, recently signed to a long-term 
picture contract and solidly set otherwise in West 
Coast radio and television work, keeps on playing 
football—especially after a 1953 season which saw him 
suffer a series of skull injuries and blackouts resulting 
in X-ray inspections by Ram physicians, insurance 
doctors and, eventually, extensive electrocephalograph 
(brain wave) tests by one of the country’s leading 
neuro-surgeons. Ram fans this fall are apprehensive 
that Hirsch might be taking a serious risk playing 
football. In 1948, while with the Chicago Rockets of 
the old All-America Conference, he suffered a serious 
skull fracture in a game against the Cleveland Browns. 
The injury, in fact, was the climax of the plot of his 
life story, released by Republic Pictures and starring 
Hirsch. The following bit of dialogue from the screen- 
play now becomes pertinent: 

Coach Win Brockmeyer (Elroy’s best friend, played 
by Lloyd Nolan): ‘Will he be able to play again?” 

Doctor: “It’s highly dubious. The motor nerves con- 
trolling his reflexes, you see, appear to have been 
damaged .. .” 


Hirsch made movie bow in “Crazylegs,” the story of his life, 
won long-term contract. “He’s got virility,” says Bob Hope. 


Kids all over the country who saw the Crazylegs 
movie know what happened—how Hirsch struggled 
for a year to regain his lost coordination, ‘joined the 
Rams and in a sudden switch from halfback to end 
came back to break or tie most of the National League 
records for catching passes. If they didn’t see the movie 
they may have read the story in the January, 1953, 
issue of SPORT which covered the career of the fab- 
ulous Dutchman from Wausau, Wisconsin, through the 
1951 season. He was at his pass-catching best at that 
point. Hirsch led the league in scoring (102 points), 
broke Don Hutson’s pass-yardage mark with 1,495 
yards gained and scored one third of all the Ram touch- 
downs (17—a tie with Hutson’s mark) as the club 
won the championship. ‘ 

While the Rams haven’t repeated since, Hirsch 
rambles on. He was an All-Pro selection again last 
season despite his strange woozy spells which caused 
the Los Angeles press to forecast the immediate end 
of his career. Hirsch denied the predictions, argued 
that there is no chronic connection between the old 
head injury and the new. Medical opinion backed him 
up. Yet a gossip columnist alleged that “Elroy’s wife 
Ruth, has begged him to retire.” Some of Crazylegs’ 
fans—and no pro football player has more—urged 
him to sit out the ’54 season for his own safety. A Ram 
staff member, speaking only for himself, told a re- 
porter, “I think he should wrap it up and get out. 
Much as we hate to lose him, he can’t go on taking 
those blows on the head indefinitely.” 

Club officials take the stand that Hirsch should do 
all the talking—and deciding. As in all his press deal- 
ings, the breezy and popular Elroy was completely 
frank. “I can’t open up a flange in my head and let 
you look in,” he said, grinning, “but I’ll tell you this. 
I don’t hear any buzzing noise inside. The stories that 
had me walking around punchy after games were far 
overdone. Sure, I was rocky after several games, but 
I shouldn’t have to point out that pro ball is a rough 
business where everybody gets hurt now and then. I 
don’t know a pro who hasn’t walked around with a 
mouthful of marbles. Amnesia? Well, that’s what they 
suggested I had, although every doctor I’ve seen tells 
me I’m okay to play and that the old fracture hasn’t 
anything to do with what happened last season. You 
think I’d risk Ruth’s future and little Win’s (his five- 
year-old son) if it did?” 

You can go beyond that. A man of many talents 
Hirsch is busier with more deals requiring poise, wit, 
shrewdness and stamina than is a roomful of Wash- 


-ington lobbyists. He’s one of the few athletes with a 


year-around radio show (“Crazylegs Calls ’Em”—on 
KABC, Los Angeles) and a network television show 
(“Hirsch’s News and Views on Sport’”—on KNBC- 
ABC). A Milwaukee beer firm retains him as a public 
relations representative. There’s a “Crazylegs” record 
by the Three Suns on the Victor label; a Hirsch vitamin 
compound; a miniature No. 40 “Crazylegs” jersey worn 
by thousands of West Coast youngsters. Until he was 
talked into it—almost browbeaten—by an imaginative 
young movie producer named Hall Bartlett, Hirsch 
would have laughed at anyone who told him he could 
act. When Bartlett first handed him the rehearsal 
script for the movie of his life, Elroy stumbled through 
a few lines, threw it down in disgust and quit. 
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“That’s the key word with Legs,” says Bartlett. “The 
word ‘quit.’ When I called him a quitter, he grabbed 
the script, worked like a dog, listened to expert advice 
and made himself a leading man. This fellow lives only 
to compete. The result is—and for once the word fits 
in Hollywood—phenomenal.” 

The first critics who viewed rushes of “All-Amer- 
ican” gave it a panning. But the realistic picture was a 
hit. In Los Angeles and Chicago it outgrossed Mrs. 
Joe DiMaggio’s “How to Marry a Millionaire” and it 
was shown by more than 600 theaters simultaneously. 
Last July, the Theater Exhibitors Association voted 
Hirsch “one of the five leading new screen finds.” He 
was immediately signed by Bartlett for another role, 
the lead in “Unchained,” a prison-farm drama. This 
past summer Hirsch was rushing from movie lot to 
TV studio to autograph party and, finally to the Rams’ 
training camp. 

“That’s the real threat the guy faces,” says Hampton 
Pool, the Rams’ coach. “He’s doing so many things that 
I’m afraid he’ll wind up rehearsing his lines in the 
huddle or maybe giving a 50-yard pass from Van 
Brocklin the Barrymore touch for benefit of the TV 
cameras.” Pool is largely kidding. Most of his team- 
mates view Hirsch with awe or envy. “He’s making so 
much on the side that his football salary is just tip 
money,” says halfback Skeeter Quinlan. Crazylegs is 


the top-paid end in the NFL, at close to $20,000. 

So why does he keep it up? After all, Elroy broke 
into the game at the University of Wisconsin in 1942, 
a dozen years ago. After so much football his reactions 
cannot be as sharp now as they were in his youth. A 
bad facial injury could jeopardize his movie career. 
He could quit today and take his choice of any of 
four jobs. 

You get close to the heart of the matter when you 
consider an episode of last January 17. During the 
Pro Bowl all-star game at the Los Angeles Coliseum, 
Hirsch was hit simultaneously by Tommy James of the 
Browns and Em Tunnell of the Giants. Lifted high, he 
was hurled onto his back. His head struck the turf first. 
When he got up, he staggered around helplessly. An 
official asked him where he was. Hirsch didn’t know. 
He was guided off the field to sit out the rest of the 
game. 

Until that afternoon, little Win Hirsch never had 
seen his father play. After the injury, Win jumped up 
screaming, “Is my daddy dead?” It was so distressing 
to Mrs. Hirsch that she and her son left the stands. 

“That’s rough, all right, but it’s football,” -says 
Hirsch of the incident. “I came around on the bench 
after a few whiffs of oxygen. I drove the car home with 
Ruth and Win, had a highball and felt fine. I explained 
to Win how these things are and (——} To PaGE 84) 


Elroy, wife Ruth and son Win now live in a new San Fernando Valley home. Hirsch is one of pro football’s highest-paid stars. 


HOW WRESTLING 
OKS FROM THE INSID 


Here’s the lowdown on the Baby Faces who always beat the Heels, the wrestler’s un- 


written code, the man nobody can pin in a shooting match—told by a veteran Heel — 


By NATIE BROWN as told to Tom Davis 
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The author of this outspoken article on big- 
time wrestling is probably best known for 
two losing fights he had with Joe Louis in 
1935 and 1937. Since his retirement from 
the ring, Natie Brown has appeared as a 
wrestler and a referee on many of the major 
cards in this country. Long accustomed to 
the role of the Heel in wrestling, Natie 
knows all the tricks and angles of the trade. 


ago, after working on one of the regular Tuesday 

night wrestling cards, when I heard a young fellow 
in the crowd say, “They ought to clean up wrestling. 
It’s nothing but a racket.” For a minute or two, I was 
mad enough to tell him off, but I’m one of the “heels” 
in the wrestling game and I didn’t see any sense in 
causing a riot. What difference did it make, anyway, 
what he said?.Just so long as he and many more like 


| WAS coming out of the Baltimore Coliseum not long 
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him keep coming out to the arenas all over the country 
to watch us, they can think what they like. 

Wrestling is big business. Let me underline the fact 
before I try to tell you how wrestling looks from the 
inside. Not many fans know, for instance, that Lou 
Thesz, the champion, makes close to $250,000 a year, 
and that many in the challenger class are in the $100,- 
000-a-year vicinity. Vern Gagne, the former University 
of Minnesota football player and now one of the most 
popular pro wrestlers, will earn well over $100,000 
this year. Another example of the big money being 
made in wrestling is Bill Melby who, only three years 
ago, was working preliminaries. His gross income in 
1952 was said to be about $35,000. Last year he did 
even better. Show me another sport that pays that kind 
of money to as many of its performers. 

When pro baseball or football players reach the age 
of 35, they are considered close to (——} TO PAGE 91) 
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giant sport quiz 


PART TWO 


Here’s the chance you’ve been waiting for to cash in 
on the SPORT Quiz. The second half of the giant 
contest includes 20 more sports puzzlers. Remember, 


to qualify for a prize, you must send in both parts! 


contest rules: | you can win: 


1. Entries are to be submitted only after all questions are Ist Prize = $300 U.S. Savings Bond 


answered in both parts of the Giant Quiz. Part 1 appeared in the 
2nd Prize—$200 U.S. Savings Bond 


October issue. 


2. Answers must be typewritten double-spaced or written 
legibly in pen and ink. Write on one side of the paper only. Do not use 


J es 
tissue or onion-skin paper as it tears easily and your entry may be lost. 3rd Prize $100 U.S. Savings Bond 
3. Type and print your full name and address in the upper Plus these additional valuable prizes: 
right-hand corner of the first page containing your answers. Number each | 
additional page and place your name on it. 1 Set of matched golf clubs 


4. Only one set of answers may be submitted by a contestant. 


Violation of this rule automatically will disqualify a contestant. 4 Hamilton wrist watches 
5. No changes can be made after answers reach the contest | 8 Iinois-Hamilton wrist watches 
editor, and no correspondence can be entered into concerning them. 
3 Fishing rods and reels 
6. In case of a tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
| 3 Wilson baseball gloves (professional model) 
7. The decision of the judges will be final. 
8. No entries will be returned to contestants. 3 Spalding baseball gloves (professional model) 
9. This contest is open to everyone in the world except em- 3 MacGregor baseball gloves (professional model) 
ployees of Macfadden Publications, Inc., and their families. 
3 Nokona baseball gloves (professional model 
10. This contest ends at midnight October 31, 1954. Entries ans es (p icant ) 
postmarked after that date will not be considered. 2 
js U2 Binoculars 
| 
11. Address entries for this contest to: SPORT GIANT QUIZ 
CONTEST Editor, P.O. Box 1925, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 4A Boxes (1 doz. each) golf balls 
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1... In 40 words or less, write a caption for this famous sports photo. Describe the scene, name the 


fighter, his opponent, give the title at stake, the outcome and the circumstances of the finish. 


2... Washington and Lee, Santa Clara 
and Georgetown: 

A) won NCAA regional basketball titles 
in 1954, 

B) don’t play intercollegiate football, 
C) are In the same athletic conference. 


5...Lou Gehrig of the New York 
Yankees set a major-league record for 
consecutive games played with 2,130 
from 1925 to 1939, But do you know 
who holds the record for the National 
League and his consecutive-game total? 


8... In college football, the official re- 
sponsible for the timing of the game is: 
A) the umpire 

B) field judge 

C) referee 
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3...In match play, the golfer who 
takes the fewest strokes to complete 
course wins; in medal play, the golfer 
who takes the most holes wins. Is this 
statement True or False? 


6... Name one major-league ball- 
player who comes from each of the 
following towns: 

Nitro, West Va. 

Swifton, Ark. 

Tilden, Neb. 


9... During the 1954 baseball season, 
there were only two former outfielders 
managing in the major leagues. They 
both began as players in the same 
league. Do you know who they are? 


4...Name the track where these 
famous stakes races are held: 
Arlington Classic 
Travers Stakes 
Flamingo Stakes 
Withers Stakes 


7... Which of these did not fight Joe 
Louis? 

Primo Carnera 

Jack Sharkey 

Cesar Brion 

Tommy Loughran 


10...Who originated these famous 
sports quotations? 

“A punt, a pass and a prayer." 

“I should of stood in bed.” 

“Is Brooklyn still in the league?” 
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11... Which of these colleges never 
appeared in the Rose Bowl? 


Alabama Brown 
Purdue Tennessee 
Penn State Oklahoma 


Georgia Tech Notre Dame 


14...There are only three current 
teams in the National Football League 
which have never won a divisional or 
league title. Identify them. 


12...Which one of these pitchers 
holds the record for most homers In a 
single game? 

Red Ruffing 

Jim Tobin 

Charley Root 


15... Since 1944, there has been only 
one World Series manager who never 
played in the major leagues. Do you 
know who he is? 


13....Rogers Hornsby's .424 batting 
average in 1924 is the highest ever 
made in modern baseball. Can you name 
the man who won a batting title with 
the lowest mark? 


16...Ernie Reich, Johnny Beckman, 
Pete Barry, and Dutch Dehnert 

A) were members of the 1953 Walker 
Cup team, 

B) coach Canadian football teams, 

C) played for the Original Celtics. 


17 ...1 came from skyline country and I now work in a skyscraper. | once reported the game | work in for the newspapers, Unlike my 


immediate predecessor, I can't sing. Do you know who I am? 


o 


18... Here are parts of action photos on four 
minor sports, showing the most important 

piece of equipment used in each sport. Can you 
identify the sport in each picture and 


also give the number of players on each side? 
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19... These stars made the numbers 
they wore (or wear) on their uniforms 


famous. Identify each of the figures. 


(Can you identify them?) 


(2) BOXING 


(3) BASEBALL (4) BASEBALL 


Only entries that include Part 1 (in October SPORT) and Part 2 of the Gian? Quiz will be considered, Be sure you send both. 
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Since his All-America days at Penn, Chuck has rated 


as one of football’s real characters. 


don’t see anything funny in this all-pro linebacker 


Nobody Budges 2 


BEDNARIK 


By Jack Newcombe 


National Football League, isn’t making life worth- 

less for rival backs, ends or unfortunate linemen 
assigned to move him out of the way, he is providing 
comic relief for his teammates and coaches on the Phil- 
adelphia Eagles. He has been playing this role of half 
head-hunter and half comedian since his undergradu- 
ate days at the University of Pennsylvania, where he 
became equally famous for cracking Ivy League skulls 
and fracturing the king’s English. Chuck has his syntax 
pretty well straightened out now, and many of his 
malapropisms are spoken in jest, but his reputation as 
one of football’s most fearsome and most violent 
defensive men continues to grow. 

Whenever one of the wire services or newspapers 
decides to pick an all-pro team it usually starts by 
listing “Bednarik—linebacker.” There have been few 
NFL honor rolls since 1950 that have not included him 
at center or linebacker. Chuck is an old hand at col- 
lecting football credits. In his junior year at Penn he 
was selected “Player of the Year” by the Maxwell 
Football Club, the first time that organization bypassed 
a back and picked a lineman. He could have papered 
all four walls of his room at Newman Hall with the 
All-America clippings, certificates and scrolls he re- 
ceived. In 1949, the tireless promoter and picker of 
All-Americas, Christy Walsh, marked the 25th birth- 
day of his “All-America Board of Football” by naming 
an all-modern team. Center Bednarik was one of the 
first eleven, which included such famous all-time 
heroes as Red Grange, Ernie Nevers, Jay Berwanger, 


Wee Chuck Bednarik, now in his sixth year in the 


But NFL rivals 


’ Don Hutson, Ed Widseth and Bennie Oosterbaan. 


Chuck has been invited to, and played in, all four 
of the post-season Pro Bowl games in Los Angeles. 
Last year he was voted the outstanding player in the 
game. He did all the punting for his side and scored 
one of the East’s touchdowns by running an intercepted 
pass into the end zone. It was the third touchdown he 
had made in nine seasons of college and pro football 
and it was the first time he did not celebrate his per- 
sonal triumph by heaving the ball into the stands. 
“The only reason I didn’t,” Chuck said later, “was 
because the stands in the Los Angeles Coliseum are too 
damn far away. I wasn’t sure I could reach them.” 
The explanation revealed a rare lack of confidence in 
Bednarik, who once set a record for the baseball throw 
of 403 feet (it would have cleared the center-field fence 
from home plate at Ebbets Field) and who admits he 
used to pass a football “75 or 80 yards” in practice 
sessions at Franklin Field in his college days. 

Because of his bull strength, his size (230 pounds, 
17%-inch neck, 36-inch sleeve), his sense of humor 
and his boyish enthusiasm for physical combat, Chuck 
has become a storied figure in the NFL. Not all the 
Bednarik stories you hear are true, of course, but, 
smart businessman that he is, Chuck doesn’t waste 
his time denying them. Even for a man of his football 


‘ talents, it isn’t easy for a lineman to grab much atten- 


tion without a reputation for being a character, too. 
Bednarik began to acquire the latter distinction soon 
after he showed up on the Penn campus in 1945, a 
veteran of 30 missions as a gunner (——} TO PAGE 62) 


Clutching the Giants’ Charley Conerly, Bednarik throws him for a two-yard loss. Chuck tackles high, is very hard to shake. 
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THE KID’S FIRST FIGHT 


For 16-year-old Jerry Vallo his first three-round 


amateur fight was as exciting as a world title bout 


crowded East Side, decided he wanted to be a fighter, 

he did what thousands of other aspiring young boxers 
in the city have done—he joined the Police Athletic League. 
Recently, after weeks of learning and training under a 
veteran boxing coach, he fought his first fight, a PAL- 
supervised three-round bout. He battled gamely but awk- 
wardly and lost a decision to his taller opponent, also ex- 
periencing his first fight. Jerry was disappointed but not 
discouraged. He went back to the PAL gym, where he 
trains two or three times each week after he has finished 
his day’s work as a delivery boy, and practiced correcting 
the clumsy mistakes he made in his first fight. 


Wee 16-year-old Jerry Vallo, who lives in New York’s 


Jerry’s big pre-fight meal included a large helping of macaroni. 
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Audience of East Side neighborhood pals hears Jerry talk about his fight plans. A delivery boy, Jerry trains after work. 


In training, Jerry looked promising to PAL coach John De Foe. “He has power.” On day of fight, he weighed in at 140 pounds. 
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Reported physically fit, Jerry waits in church-basement dressing room and reads the Bible before being called into the ring. 


Photos by Curt Gunther 


Sipping water from a paper cup, Jerry waits for last of three one-minute rounds to start. PAL rules require use of headguards. 
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Trying to remember what he had learned in gym, Jerry 


Lunging awkwardly at his taller opponent, Jerry took some 
(white trunks) was nervous and cautious, slow with attack. 


stiff punches. Both boys tired rapidly despite short rounds. 


Jerry lost the decision, received a wallet. Winner got a bag. Mom said, “I don’t like this much.” Jerry wants to keep fighting. 
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The Best 


By Roy Campanella 
as told to Ed Linn 


If you ever saw Josh Gibson play, you 
know all those legends about him are true, 
says Campy. The slugger of some of 

the most fantastic home runs in baseball, Josh 


gave Roy advice he'll never forget 


Wide World 
SPORT 


Catcher I Ever Saw 


player—I ever saw, but I want to say, here at the 

start, that I admired him most for the help he gave 
me and the kindness he showed me when I was a 
skinny little catcher away from home for the first time 
and he was the great man of Negro baseball. 

I don’t know how much the modern fan knows about 
Josh Gibson—he died prematurely in 1947—but when 
I broke in with the Baltimore Elite Giants in 1937 there 
were already a thousand legends about him. And once 
you saw him play you knew they were all true. He hit 
the ball so far, so often, that you just didn’t have to go 
making up stories about him. 

Let me give you an idea. Josh hit home runs in every 
major-league park he ever played in, and in almost all 
of them he hit balls up into places other hitters never 
even knew were there. He was “the righthanded Babe 
Ruth” over a period of 15 years, without ever having a 
bad season. In 1931, when he was 19 years old, Josh 
hit 75 home runs. Ten years later, playing for the 
Homestead Grays he hit more. home runs in one season 
in huge Griffith Stadium in Washington than the whole 
American League put together. Walter Johnson said 
then that Josh was worth $200,000 to any big-league 
ball club. In today’s market that would be more than 
tripled. 

That was no hopped-up ball Josh was hitting, either. 
We used a long-wearing baseball in the Negro leagues 
and, while I’m not saying it was a dead ball, it certain- 
ly didn’t have anywhere near the life the ball has we’re 
using in the majors today. 

The greatest hitting show I ever saw was an exhibi- 
tion Josh put on during a barnstorming stop in one of 
those small West Virginia towns set in between the 
mountains. The park had this small plank fence around 
the outfield, and then about ten yards behind it, the 


Jo: GIBSON was the greatest catcher—and ball- 


Pittsburgh Courier 


hills started rising. Well, the first time up, Josh just 
did clear the fence; the second time, he reached the 
base of the hill. By this time he was getting the range, 
so the third time he came up he hit one pretty well up 
on the slope. Then he came up for the fourth time and 
he hit the ball . . . well, it must have gone halfway up 
the hill. I always figured that if he had come up one 
more time he just might have hit the ball clear over 
that hill, 

That was the kind of hitter Josh Gibson was. 

Like Babe Ruth, when Josh hit a ball right it didn’t 
matter much where the fences were. They once meas- 
ured a ball he hit in Monessen, Pennsylvania, at 513 
feet, but I wouldn’t want to say it was any longer than 
the fourth home run he hit that day in West Virginia. 

Now afterall I’ve said about his hitting, ’m going 
to say something that might sound a little crazy. I 
always looked to his catching more than his hitting. 
Nobody but a catcher would say that, I know, but 
I’m a catcher. 

Josh was a big, powerful man. He was six feet two 
inches tall and he weighed about 230 pounds. Most of 
that weight was above the waist. He had a huge chest, 
tremendous shoulders and the biggest arms I’ve ever 
seen. With all that weight, he moved around behind the 
place with such effortless grace that everything he did 
looked easy. There never was a better receiver. His 
arm was strong and always accurate, something which 
is important for a catcher anywhere (——} TO PAGE 70) 
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Pittsburgh Courter 
Josh was renowned for his home-run feats (left) but he was 


excellent in all phases of the game—hitting, running, field- 
ing. Campanella particularly admired his graceful catching. 
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DON MUELLER TAKES 
A TRAPSHOOTING LESSON 


By IRV GOODMAN 


SPORT 


Duffy explains need to lead target, tells Don to shoot with 
both eyes open. ““There’s not enough time to aim carefully.” 


ROD AND GUN 
. ON MUELLER, like many baseball 
1 players, is a hunter. During the off- 

Me season he goes after quail and duck 
S ’ near his hometown of St. Louis. Handy 
with guns—his handling of them re- 
minds you of the easy way he swings a 
bat—the Giant rightfielder was interested to learn 
something about the ancient and now slightly ob- 
scure sport of trapshooting. 

Recently he visited the New York Athletic Club 
trapshooting plant on Travers Island, just beyond the 
Bronx in New York City, to take lessons from David 
Duffy, teenage shooter who is in the 50-straight-hits 
class. 

Basically, Don learned, trapshooting is a simple 
sport. You stand at a designated spot, 16 yards away 
from a traphouse. You get set to shoot, raising the 
gun to your shoulder, and yell “Pull!” A saucer- 
shaped target is released from the traphouse by the 
tripping of an automatic arm that, in its throwing 
motion, looks like a tennis backhand. You fire at the 


Examining shotgun at New York Athletic Club plant. Don 
uses a similar raised-rib gun for hunting duck back home. 
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€ Trapshooting requires quick, instinctive firing. 


Here, in time-sequence photos, Mueller studies possible 


target flight (A), gets ready (B), calls for tar- 


get release and fires (C). Sighting is done over raised 


rib. Youthful traps expert David Duffy looks on. 


Photos by Marvin Newman 
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flying target, which travels out about 50 yards before 
falling, and try to hit it at half-range (about 33 yards 
out from where you’re standing). The longer you wait, 
the tougher it is to hit the target because (1) it is 
traveling away from you, and (2) its line of flight may 
begin to descend while you are shooting. 

However, you can’t set and sight before firing. There 
isn’t enough time. Unlike most shooting, done with one 
eye closed and the other peering through a precise 
sight, trapshooting is done with both eyes open. Since 
it is very difficult to find the clay target through a 
sight, trapshooting guns have a raised, ventilated rib 
to provide a straight-edged sighting plane. This helps 
to point and lead the moving target. 

Don tried shooting with both eyes open but kept 
squinting his left eye. He said he couldn’t see the head 
of the gun with both eyes open. Duffy explained that, 
even though both eyes were open, Don was still focus- 
ing with only one eye. “You have to focus with both,” 
Dave said. “Don’t look out straight with one eye. My 
eyes come in beyond the sight, just like in normal 
vision. 

“Anyway,” Dave said, “you have to anticipate the 
flight of the target and shoot by instinct. Just put the 
gun up, looking down the line, and lead the bird when 
it’s released. Practice will give you the timing. After 
that, it’s all in your head.” : 

If it sounds difficult to hit the flying target, as it did 
to Mueller, understand that a shotgun, spraying pellets, 
is used in the sport. Any standard 12-gauge shotgun, 
weight about eight pounds, can be used. The trap- 
shooting shotgun has a full choke and places about 70 
percent of the shot pellets within a circle 30 inches in 
diameter at 40 yards. Two or three of the pellets usu- 
ally have to hit the target for it to break. 

There are three competitive trapshooting events: 
Singles, doubles-and handicap. In singles, there are 
five positions in an arc, all 16 yards away from the 
traphouse. You fire five times from each for a total of 25 
shots. This is a round, with, of course, the best number 
of hits winning. In doubles you shoot at two targets re- 
leased simultaneously, one to the left, the other to the 
right. Handicap shooting moves you back from the 
16-yard post anywhere up to 25 yards, depending on 
your past performances. “‘That’s where you get all the 
arguments,” Duffy told Mueller. “Everybody thinks 
the handicapper has moved them too far back.” No- 


UP 


body loves the handicapper—in trapshooting or horse- 
racing. 

And just as in the turf sport, trapshooting started 
with kings—or because of them. In ancient English law 
all wild game was the property of the king and not 
that of the owner of the land on which it was found. 
Gradually, kings permitted the aristocracy and landed 
gentry to hunt game, too. But ordinary citizens were 
prohibited, and were sometimes severely punished for 
hunting wild game. Middle-class hunters found little 
outlet for hunting and, as one substitute, developed 
trapshooting. 

They imprisoned live birds—usually pigeons, some- 
times quail—in a series of traps and signaled for re- 
lease, firing when the birds left their traps. They soon 
discovered they were running out of live birds, so they 
tried using glass balls with feathers or mechanical 
pigeons made of solid iron. About 1870, they made 
baked clay targets but these broke too easily, often in 
transit. Cardboard with a red balloon at the center was 
tried, but proved too light. Finally pitch was mixed 
with a binder (usually river silt). This worked sat- 
isfactorily and is still used. 

Today, at the NYAC and other plants, these clay 
targets are housed in 36 traps in a line, with no back- 
ground for the shooters, who usually fire out over 
water. Western shooters, who use flat corn fields for 
their trapshooting, often complain about the gray 
backgrounds when they come East for competitions. 
“We have the same problem in baseball,’ Mueller said 
to Duffy. “You have to get used to different back- 
grounds.” 

While on the firing line, Don took some uncomfort- 
able jarring. He had a swollen jaw that day—a ball 
had bounced off the right-field wall at the Polo 
Grounds and clipped him on the chin—and the recoil 
of the gun butt hurt the sore jaw. Don hit a few that 
day and missed more, but as he became accustomed to 
leading the target and sighting with both eyes open, 
his average went up. Duffy told him that most begin- 
ners don’t do as well? 

“They have trouble with the fast firing required in 
traps,” Dave said, “and the sighting. But once you get 
the knack of leading the target, it isn’t tough. A trap- 
shooter needs to go out and fire only once a month or 
so to keep his touch.” 

Don asked what the difference was between trap- 
shooting and skeet shooting. “There’s less variety in 
skeets,’ Dave explained, ‘‘and it's easier to hit the 
target. The world record for consecutive hits in trap- 
shooting is 1,300. In skeets, it’s 7,000.” 

In skeet shooting, the pellets have a wide spray, not 
tight as in trapshooting. The gun is held a few inches 
from the chin and is brought up after “Pull” is called: 
But the target is not released immediately. Instead, 
there is a delay of up to three seconds. Any modern- 
gauge shotgun is used, not necessarily a 12-gauge, like 
in traps. The targets are stationary and have a fixed 
flight, not the varying angle flight of a trap target. The 
shooters move around, firing from around-the-clock 
positions. 

When the lesson was over, Don and Dave talked 
baseball for a while. “I used to like the Giants,” Dave 
said, “until they got Durocher.”’ Mueller gave a slight 
smile and changed the conversation to trapshooting 
again. j 


Several championship shoots are held at NYAC. Traphouse 
(center) is 16 yards from shooters, throws target 50 yards. 
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ing the right moment to snap his 

shutter is evident in each of the three 
prize-winning pictures in this month’s 
SPORT amateur photo contest. First 
prize ($50) was won by F. G. Minton of 
Troy, New York; second prize ($25) by 
Dean Parkhurst of Eufaula, Oklahoma; 
and third prize ($10) by George D. 
Wilding of Rexburg, Idaho. 

The contest is open to amateur pho- 
tographers only and there is no limit 
to the number of entries you can send. 
_Photographs will not be returned unless 
accompanied by self-addressed envel- 
opes and return postage. Send entries 
to SPORT Photo Contest Editor, Box 
1763, Grand Central Station, New York 
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Tine photographer’s instinct for choos- 


1 A Speed Graphic using Press Type B film 
caught players grappling for the football. 


2 Fistic action in amateur boxing tourney 
was taken by Argoflex EF at 1/50 seconds. 


3 The winded Japanese runner was second 
in two-mile run, taken by Baldinette I at £3.5. 
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THE MAKING 
OF AN 
ALL-AMERICAN 


m How does a football hero get that way? 
These photos tell the story of Larry Morris 
from 25-pounder to 215-pound captain and 


“‘all-everything” center for Georgia Tech 


Produced by Edwin Pope 


Larry at six months 1, weighed hefty 25 pounds. When he 
was two years old 2, his mother took him on a Sunday School 
picnic and he spent the whole day throwing rocks. In Cub 
Scout picture 3, at the age of nine, he wore a plaid shirt (bot- 
tom row, second from right). Ten-year-old Larry, 4, lived 
alone with his mother after his grocer father died. He and his 
mother are very close. He still boards and rooms at home in- 
stead of at Georgia Tech’s football dorm. Early sports includ- 
ed basketball with the Rinkydinks, Atlanta Boys Club league 
champs, 5. (Larry is first row, far left.) On Decatur High 
baseball team, 6, he was a power hitter, a mediocre fielder. 
In one game his coach told him there was only one way to 
atone for an error he had made. Larry knew how—he hit a 
homer that won the game. He was an All-Southeastern Con- 
ference outfielder last .spring. On a hunting trip, 7, 16-year- 
old Larry posed with rabbit and three guns. He likes animals, 
has two dogs. Other hobbies include building model air- 
planes. His mother’s living-room rug has a big mark from 
glue Larry spilled while working on a model plane. Larry 
was all-state and All-Southern fullback at Decatur High, 8. 
He showed unusual strength on defense; once made, or had a 
hand in, all but two of his team’s tackles during a game. He 
almost accepted a scholarship offer from Auburn before en- 
rolling at Tech, six miles from his home. In two years at 
Decatur High and his first two and a half seasons at Tech, 
he played in 50 straight games before his team was defeated. 
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9, Morris’ downfield blocking clears the route for Harde- 
man on a long run against Tulane. Now 20 years old, 215 
pounds, Larry is famous for his brute power. Teammates 
call him “Brahma Bull.” He has 18-inch neck, wears a size 
46 suit. His mother says he’s “a sloppy dresser.” 10. Larry 
made an unpubliecized visit to Georgia Warm Springs 
Polio Foundation. A modest hero, he asked his mother to 
remove kid pictures, All-America citations and trophies 
from his room because he thought they looked “silly.” In 
1951 and ’52 seasons, Larry wore back’s number, 11, played 
only as a linebacker. As a two-way center he is rated as 
fair snapper, superb blocker and tackler. Likes tackling 
best. Coach and Mrs. Bobby Dodd congratulated Larry 
when he became Tech captain this year, 12. Lifeguard 
Morris was big attraction at Decatur Country Club swim- 
ming pool, 13. He dates frequently but has no steady girl. 


Named to five All-America teams last year, Larry has the necessary buildup, talent to become a unanimous choice this fall. d 
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They don’t usually make allowances for you in the big leagues. You've got 


to produce or get out. But young Art’s case was different. After all that bad 


luck, everybody wanted to see him come back. Now he’s sure he'll make it 


How About Houtteman Now? 


By Whitey Lewis 


this. Sunday evening was intimate, impromptu and, 

in a sense, jocular. A home stand by the Tigers was 
over. There would be a day off, then a trip to the East. 
The Joe Ginsbergs, the Jim Delsings, the Owen Friends 
and the Earl Harrists had dropped in after the after- 
noon’s business with the Yankees. 

The date—June 14, 1953—was significant. The 
major-league trading deadline was the next day. There 
had been speculation in the Detroit newspapers about 
a major trade involving Houtteman, the erect young 
righthanded pitcher who had bounced off the home 
sandlots to the home big-league varsity. 

The team purportedly interested in Houtteman was 
New York. 

“The Yankees’ll never take you now, after what 
happened today,” someone chided. Houtteman had 


IT gathering in the Art Houtteman house in Detroit 
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been vigorously worked over by the world champions. 

“T guess not,” Art agreed. Then the-talk turned away 
from baseball, to such subjects as the forthcoming 
journey of beautiful Shelagh Kelly Houtteman, a for- 
mer aquabelle, to her home near New York City. By 
now there was another child on the way. The first had 
been: killed in an automobile accident, in which She- 
lagh’s mother also was badly hurt. -Maybe the baby- 
to-be would compensate in part for the bitterness, the 
tragedy, the stark drama that seemed to envelop Art. 
Houtteman on the baseball field and in automobiles. 

While he was still in bed the next morning—June 15 
—Art picked up the telephone and dialed Briggs Sta- 
dium, home of the Tigers. He was about to ask that a 
train reservation be made for Shelagh when the opera- 
tor told him to hang on. “Mr. Gehringer wants to speak 
to you,” she said. Charley Gehringer, all-time Detroit 
second-baseman, was the club vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. 

“Did you hear the news?” Gehringer asked. 

Houtteman said he was still in bed, hadn’t read a 
newspaper or turned on a radio. 

“We've traded you,’ Charley announced. “We’ve 
traded you to a good ball club—Cleveland.” 

Houtteman fumbled for words. His thoughts tumbled 
upon each other. The only thing he remembers about 
that particular period of perhaps 15 seconds is won- 
dering, in a puzzled flash, “What in the world does 
Cleveland, with all that pitching, want with me?” 

Art didn’t know then that Cleveland wanted him, 
had requested him, had later insisted that he be the 
key man in an eight-player switch that brought Hout- 
teman, infielder Friend, catcher Ginsberg and pitcher 
Bill Wight to the Indians for pitcher Steve Gromek, 
infielder Ray Boone, pitcher Al Aber and pitcher Dick 
Weik. 

The deal was hanging, for a time, because the name 
of lefty pitcher Ted Gray kept popping up in the dis- 
cussion. Finally general manager Hank Greenberg of 
the Indians, acting on the preference of manager Al 
Lopez, told Gehringer, ‘Lopez wants Houtteman, not 
Gray. Let’s make the deal that way.” They did. - 

An ironic sidelight to the trade is provided by a re- 
count of the guests in the Houtteman (——> To PAGE 94) 


Hal Newhouser (left), with Diz Trout (center) and Houtte- 
man, is Art’s roommate on road trips and his chief adviser-pal. 
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Two mutual admirers—Grantland Rice and Ty Cobb 


Golfer Rice with baseball’s Dizzy Dean, Babe Ruth 


Granny 
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and Helen Wills Moody at the radio mike 


In every corner of the land they knew him and loved him. 


O NE FOR THE BOO K 


MY FRIEND 


By FRANK GRAHAM 


knock out some false notions about him. 

When he died, there were things said of him in some of his 
obituaries that would have bewildered and embarrassed him. One 
was that he was the first sportswriter to write literate English. An- 
other, that he was the first to be “accepted in the best social circles.” 
And a third, that he never wrote a harsh word about anybody. There 
were others, but since these were the main points at variance with 
the truth, we’ll take them one by one, and then go on from there. 

Item One: Long before there was a Grantland Rice, there were 
sportswriters who wrote extremely well. Among Granny’s earlier 
contemporaries, most of them older than he, were Hughie Keogh, 
whom he often quoted in later years; Joe Vila, Oscar Reichow, Charlie 
Dryden, another great favorite of his; Bozeman Bulger, W. O. Mc- 
Geehan, Ring Lardner, Harry Cross, Ed Wray, George Herbert Daley, 
Sid Mercer, Bill Phelon, Ralph McMillan and Bill Keefe, whose by- 
lines sold papers all over the country. These were the more famous. 
There were countless others, less known nationally, but gifted, too. 

Item Two: These writers were not denizens of the boozing kens, un- 
washed, illiterate and uncouth. They knew and mingled with, at times, 
many kinds of men, as newspapermen must. But they bathed and 
shaved regularly, dressed as well as they could afford to, married nice 
women and reared children of whom they justly were proud. They 
went to church and were good neighbors. They were “accepted” 
wherever they went. They had friends in the high places in culture, 
in business, in government. Nothing ever could have annoyed Granny 
more than to have known it was said of him that he made sports- 
writers “respectable.” 

Item Three: As for the harsh words that he was supposed never to 
have written about anybody, well, there were many. They were 
widely spaced and therefore effective. It was his belief, to which he 
clung all his life, that most persons in sports were inherently decent. 
But when the occasion arose, he could, and did, hammer the daylights 
out of those who violated the code that he had set for all. Many people, 
reading in the obituaries that Granny was all sweetness and light, 
even in the face of evil, must have squirmed again in memory of the 
manner in which Granny had pilloried them. ‘ 

Now then, this that was said of him was true: There never was 
another just like him and there never will be again. You see, he was 
Grantland Rice. 

What set him apart from all the others with whom he walked the 


Wore kind of man was Grantland Rice? Well, to begin with, let’s 
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He was the voice of sport, its conscience, and its poet. His place will never be filled 


GRANTLAND RICE 


world? It is not easy even for one who, like myself, 
was privileged to know him for nearly 40 years and 
to travel unnumbered thousands of miles with him 
through the last 20 years, to say. What do you say... 
what would you say . . . if anyone asked you to de- 
scribe one of your closest friends? You would say, I 
am sure, as I do of Granny, that he was one with whom 
you’d like to be, always. That he was... 

Once Granny said, to the astonishment of some of 
his acquaintances in an exclusive club, that perhaps 
the only true gentleman he had ever known was Jack 
Dempsey. 

“Dempsey?” one of them said. “Surely, you don’t 
mean the prize-fighter?” 

“Yes,” Granny said. “I do. I mean that he is a gentle- 
man in the finest and truest sense of the word. He is a 
gentle man. Kind, considerate, thoughtful of those 
around him. Trying to help everyone who needs help, 
never hurting anyone’s feelings.” 

When he told me of that, I agreed with him. To my- 
self, I said: “It is a perfect description of Jack Dempsey 
... and of Grantland Rice.” 

What was it he had as a sportswriter that no other 
ever had? A lyric style that made him the most widely 
syndicated columnist in America—meaning in the 
world—and the most widely imitated. And, back of 
the style, a warmth of feeling for the one in sports who, 
winning or losing, fought against adversity, fought 
hard but cleanly. His credo was expressed in many of 
his writings, prose and poetry. In, for instance, ‘“Bal- 
lade of the Gamefish,” which, inspired by Col. John 
Trotwood Moore’s line, “Only the Gamefish swims up- 
stream,” began: 

“Where the puddle is shallow, the weakfish stay, 

“To drift along with the current’s flow” 

And ended: 

“Held with the current the Fates bestow, 

“The driftwood moves to a sluggish theme, 

“Nor heeds the call which the Far Isles throw, 

“Only the gamefish swims upstream.” 

Pardon me if I digress for a moment. In one of 
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Granny’s obituaries, written for a national weekly 
news magazine . . . not Time, I hasten to add... an 
obviously young man who obviously never had read 
Granny’s collected poems, especially Songs of the 
Stalwart, published by D. Appleton and Company in 
1917, referred to Granny’s “verses” condescendingly. 

When the young man comes of age, I should like him 
to read the foreword, by Irvin S. Cobb, which begins: 

“Grantland Rice is a sweet and kindly human being 
who has a habit of saying things in a sweet and kindly 
way. Sometimes he says them in verse, which is still 
better.” 

And which ends: 

“Some of these days, they are going to nominate a 
successor to the late James Whitcomb Riley as our 
most typical writer of homely, gentle American verse. 
I have my candidate already picked out. His name is 
Grantland Rice.” 

Then I should like the young man to read, among 
other verses in this book, “A Little Boy—and a Dream” 
... “At the Morning Gate” .. . “Ghosts of the Alamo” 
... “The Story of the Rose,” and others that, as the 
titles indicate, have nothing to do with sports. 

The moment of angry digression is over. Now to 
the sportswriter and the man. 

There was a night in the Detroit Athletic Club-in 
1937, when Granny and I were there for a golf tourna- 
ment on our way to Chicago for the Jim Braddock- 
Joe Louis fight for the heavyweight championship. In 
the living room of the suite I shared with Granny were 
the late Charlie Hughes, director of the club in that 
time, Francis Ouimet, Bobby Jones, and, of course, 
Granny. It occurred to me—and I made so bold as 
to speak of it—that I was seated in the presence of the 
three men who had done the most for golf in this 
country: Ouimet, who as a youth had beaten the great 
Englishmen, Vardon and Ray, in the 1913 U.S. Open 
and so had made other kids in this land aware that golf 
was not strictly an old man’s game; Jones, who had 
excited the whole world by his Grand Slam in 1930: 
and Granny, who on the old and (——} TO PAGE 96) 
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DICKY MOEGLE 
The Man the 12th Man Tackled 


as good an All-America candidate as you'll find any- 
where but usually he isn’t worth a hoot unless some ail- 
ment, real or imaginary, is racking his slender, six-foot 
body. The puckish kid from Taylor, Texas, is a confirmed 


Everybody remembers what happened to [es MOEGLE, Rice Institute’s race-horse halfback, is 


him in last year’s Cotton Bowl game. But 


hypochondriac Dicky rates headlines as hypochondriac. 
Oddly enough, the disease apparently attacks him only in 
the Southwest’s hottest touchdown threat the fall, when he puts on his football uniform. It stays with 


him until he sheds his gear after the last game of the season. 
Because of his aches-and-pains moanings, it seemed en- 
tirely appropriate for Moegle, now in his senior season and 
rated the top running back in the Southwest Conference, to 
make his biggest splash while lying flat on his back and 
a 4 under the care of the team trainer. . 
By Bill Rives This occurred in the last Cotton Bowl game, at Dallas, 
against Alabama when Dicky became the only football 
player in bowl history to score a touchdown from a prone 
position. Alabama fullback Tommy Lewis, under a wild 
compulsion, leaped off the bench and flattened the flying 
Moegle, who was heading for a touchdown, with a neat but 
crushing block. 
Moegle (pronounced MAY-gull) sprawled to earth on the 
Alabama 37-yard line and the referee awarded Rice a touch- 
down on the plausible theory that no one could have caught 
the speeding halfback anyway. 
With millions of people watching the game over network 
television and the “12th-man tackle” making the front pages, 
Moegle, along with Lewis, became a national celebrity. With- 
out that freak episode, his considerable talents on the grid- 
iron might still be celebrated chiefly in his own back yard. 
Dicky is a brilliant runner and not even his constant fret- 
ting over physical ills, much less the (——} TO PAGE 79) 
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Dicky was heading down the sideline on a 95-yard touchdown run 
when Alabama fullback Tommy Lewis (No. 42, left) rushed off the 
bench and dropped him. The stunned Moegle was given a score. 
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Bronle the Cet: 


In the Minnesota lake country the legendary feats of 


Paul Bunyan run second to the true tales they tell of a native 


son, Bronko Nagurski, the roughshod fullback and bone- 


erunching tackle for the U. of Minnesota and, later, the Chicago 


OW in the early 

autumn’s early 

twilight the water 
is gentle with no waves 
higher than an infant’s 
eye. Here in the Min- 
nesota border lake 
country the leaves 
have begun to turn. The leaves are 
burnt gold or copper-colored or 
bright red or deep royal red or yel- 
low as cheese. The north country 
wind that can sometimes scream like 
a woman in mortal anguish is soft 
now in the trees, 

High above you here on the shore, 
the United States shore of Rainy 
Lake on this October afternoon, you 
can always hear the wind calling 
and far to your left, beyond Fort 
Frances, which is Canada in the 
province of Ontario, hanging low 
over the water so that it is flame- 
colored everywhere, is the setting 
sun, bright and full and as safe as 
the hearth. 

When you walk, you walk in 
leaves and pine needles so that you 
cannot see the tops of your shoes. 
The earth is springy below you, 
cancelling out all the years since 
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Bears. Here is the roaring story of the unbeatable Nag 


By Norman Katkov 


your first fall’s hunting here where 
the woodcocks lie and the ducks 
fly. You can still see the deer at the 
water’s edge, standing light-footed 
and alert. Now, watching the animal 
once more after all the years in be- 
tween, your breath stops coming 
for a moment, your throat fills, and 
your heart pounds as the grey 
beauty moves into the forest, leay- 
ing you with your hands wet with 
sweat and the hairs on your neck 
tingling as you stand alone on the 
narrow, bleached-board, fragile 
dock in front of Bronko Nagurski’s 
house in International Falls. 
Standing alone with the deer gone 
and the sun dropping and the wind 
sounding and the Big Fellow him- 
self behind you, coming down from 
the house as silently as an Indian 
moving in the trail, so that you 
know nothing of his presence until 
his foot touches the board and the 
260 pounds of Bronko Nagurski 
come onto the dock so that it 
trembles as though it would collapse. 
Turning to him, seeing him now, 
at 45, for the first time in 15 years, 
the old thrill of many Saturday 
afternoons ago sweeps through you. 


Illustration by Griffith Foxley 


For he is a kind of god, this lake- 
country Ukrainian who could do 
better than anyone else what the 
millions wanted to see on those cold 
Saturday afternoons—carry the 
football down the field, through the 
eleven opposing players, and over 
the goal. He could do it much better 
and he could take you with him so 
that for an instant, for your price 
of admission, you had the ball, too, 


going into the trouble ahead, bat- 
tling your way through. 
That is what he did—does—for 


you, this Bronko Nagurski with the 
reflexes of a tiger and the speed, 
even now, of a sprinter. You were 
always with him in those days in 
Memorial Stadium, on the campus 
of the University of Minnesota, with 
grey skies all around so that only 
his bulk and the maroon and gold 
jersey brought him into focus. You 
would see him back there, in Doc 
Spears’ T, standing alone and 
crouching a little, waiting for the 
ball and getting it, and pausing—it 
seemed always that he paused for 
an instant to let them, Iowa or 
Michigan or Purdue, get a bead on 
him—before he moved. 
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Bronko. shown with his wife, the former Eileen Kane, and his two sons a few years 


ago, still lives in hometown of International Falls, Minn., on the shore of Rainy Lake. 


He went straight into it, a few 
yards either way from center, the 
knees high and the ball deep in his 
elbow and the face set, the blue eyes 
clear and never flinching. It was the 
glory, all right. 

They would hit him. Holy smokes, 
they would hit him. Usually two at 
a time, and the first two would fall 
aside, bouncing off him as would 
bullets off an armored car. He 
would be through the line of scrim- 
mage then and into the trouble, four 
or five or six men on him. But the 
yardage was behind him and he had 
delivered again. 

BRONKO DELIVERED. 

Or: NAGURSKI BEATS CORN- 
HUSKERS! 

Or: THE NAG DOES IT AGAIN! 

That was early Sunday morning, 
when you were barefoot on the 
front stoop for an instant, kneeling 
for the paper and turning immedi- 
ately to the green or brown sports 
section, depending on what news- 
paper you read, and seeing him, all 
eight columns of him, close up, the 
ball under the arm, the driving legs 
coming at you, 

It was Saturday all over again, 
with the play-by-play before you 
and his pictures to refer to, so that 
Sunday afternoon in the streets or 
the alley behind the church or the 
space between houses, you were 
always Nagurski carrying the ball, 
facing the foe, plunging into disaster 
and turning it into victory. 

A quarter of a century later, on 
the dock here, the Big Fellow was 


standing motionless, and he was big, 
all right. Six feet one inch and big. 
You could see the muscle in the 
neck and the muscle in the shoulders 
beneath the thin, short-sleeved shirt. 
You could see the muscles in the 
thighs filling the suntans. He was 
big in the stomach, 20 pounds heavy 
even for Bronko Nagurski, but the 
hips were the hips of a high school 
freshman, Standing there, he 
brought back much of your youthful 
enthusiasm, the wild joy and spirit 
you knew on the broad campus at 
Minnesota, whittled down since his 
collegiate days by age and war and 
worry and work. He had given you 
something then, so that when he 
moved up from the backfield, coming 
for the line like a ship for the dock, 
as straight and proud as a liner, you 
were with him, For that alone the 
Big Fellow was apart from any 
athlete you ever saw, in whatever 
arena in whatever town, and with 
whatever shape of ball the gamé 
was played. 

Now you have an idea of what he 
meant to the writer, 36 years old, 
running to fat and short wind, jowly 
and much given to the big chair 
and the ottoman: For all of you who 
weigh in likewise, the Big Fellow is 
part of your growing up, but for 
the rest of you, a few statistics first. 

His real name is Bronko Nagurski. 
He was christened Bronko and his 
oldest son was christened Bronko, 
too. It is a Ukrainian name. He was 
born November 3, 1908, on the Ca- 
nadian side of Rainy Lake where he 


has lived all his life. His family 
came across the lake when he was 
an infant and he went to early school 
in International Falls and Bemidji. 
He came down to the University of 
Minnesota in 1926 and he played 
varsity football in 1927, 1928, and 
1929. He played end, guard, full- 
back and tackle and in 1929 was 
named to every All-America team 
in the country as tackle and, on 
many, at fullback. 

The late Frank Menke, who knew 
sports the way Old Man Webster 
knew words, said, “He (Bronko 
Nagurski) has solved the problem 
of what to do with the extra man 


when you are picking an All- 
America. You can put him any- 
where.” 


Frank Menke was backed up by 
Grantland Rice who said, “You 
could have picked him at any posi- 
tion.” 

That was the collegiate career. 
Then he signed with the Chicago 
Bears, playing with them for eight 
years through 1937, and briefly in 
1943. When he hung up the head- 
guard after the °37 season, a Chicago 
newspaper said: “The Chicago 
Bears’ fullback, perhaps the greatest 
figure in the records of the National 
Football League, has decided to 
forego another season.” 

That was the professional career. 
On the gridiron, that is. For he be- 
gan wrestling in 1934, he is wres- 
tling still, and he has been champion 
of that dubious dominion three times 
running. 

He is known also as the Bronk, 
Bronk the Big Nag, Nag, the Big 
Fellow, and anything else—if you 
smile when you say it. 

Maybe you don’t think he is the 
greatest football player who ever 
lived, but be sure you are not stand- 
ing within the boundaries of Min- 
nesota when you say it. Within 
those boundaries, mister, there are 
a lot of people who can tell you that 
Minnesota is the Gopher State, some 
who know that its flower is the 
Moeassin, a few who are aware that 
it was admitted to the Union in 
1849. There is no citizen or taxpayer 
or taxpayer’s son who cannot tell 
you who Bronko Nagurski is. 

However, if you are not within 
the boundaries, it is all right to 
mention Jim Thorpe. But speak 
softly, mister, when you start up 
with any Minnesotan about the Big 
Fellow because this boy is a part of 
the state, like Paul Bunyan and the 
iron mines and the fish the tourist 
office promises are waiting to jump 
into your boat. 

On Rainy Lake this beginning 
twilight you could hear the water 
slapping against the Big Fellow’s 
dock and you could feel the wind 
shifting for the coming night and 
the bleached boards lifting and 
dropping as the Nag joined you. 
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“Glad to see you,” he said. That 
was the first thing he said, in a 
surprisingly thin voice, almost like 
your first male schoolteacher’s voice. 
It was friendly and his hand was 
careful to touch yours for the brief- 
est moment and leave it with every 
bone from your elbow down 
tingling, 

He was looking at the water and 
he said, ‘“‘The boys are out. Bronko 
and Tony. Sixteen and 14. They got 
the 25-horse. I’m not worried about 
them.” 

He wasn’t worried “but there 
wasn’t a minute which passed in 
which he did not scan the lake. The 
Big Fellow isn’t one to force talk, 
but here, on his dock, sitting 
sprawled on the boards, he said, 
“Sometime I like this hour the best. 
Sometime I like early morning 
when the sun is coming up. Some- 
time I like it other times, but this is 
the place for me. Here on the lake, 
I can’t live anywhere else. I tried. 
Minneapolis, Chicago, Los Angeles. 
I got to wake up with the sound of 
water. This water here. Except for 
school and pro ball and wrestling, I 
never went anywhere. Oh, across 
the lake for hunting. Yes, I go hunt- 
ing. I get my deer. I get my birds. I 
don’t fish too much now. I got that 
garden back of the house and I 
can’t get them to work in it. Not 
any of them.” 

They are, reading down: Bileen 
Kane Nagurski, who married him 
on December 28, 1936; Bronko, 16, 
six feet two, 210 pounds, a senior at 
International Falls High School; 
Tony, 14, his mother’s son, slight 
and quick; Janice, five: Ronald four; 
Eugenia, two months. 

Bronko nodded at his home which 


seemed not unlike two pieces of 
house pushed together, the edges 
not quite matching. “I’m fixing it 
up,” Bronko said, wanting to tell you 
the complete story of tearing out 
walls, measuring for Formica table 
tops im the kitchen and calculating 
closet space for the girls. But, firmly, 
you brought him reluctantly back 
to the days of his boyhood, the time 
he was in high school. 

“There was a kind of misunder- 
standing with the principal here,” 
Bronko said. “It was my last year, 
my senior year.”’ 

He smiled and said, “Just a mis- 
understanding.” If you want to 
know about the nature of the mis- 
understanding, then when you go to 
International Falls, turn right along 
the lake. He’s about three-quarters 
of a mile from the public beach. 
You can’t miss him, You ask him 
about the misunderstanding. He 
didn’t seem to want to talk about 
it, and I wasn’t going to force him. 

After the misunderstanding, 
Bronko moved more than 100 miles 
southwest to Bemidji, which is iron- 
range country. One of his classmates 
was a girl named Mary Welsh, who 
married a pretty good sportsman 
herself, a fellow by the name of 
Ernest Hemingway. 

He graduated from high school 
in June, 1926. In late September, 
Bronko Nagurski, age 18, 218 
pounds, came down to Minneapolis 
and found a room near the campus 
of the University of Minnesota. 

Do you know how it felt for the 
upstate youngster from a small lake 
town to come to a school where the 
enrollment was better than 9,000? 
Do you know how lonely it can be 
for a boy, big or not, with no one 


to say hello to on the big campus or 
in the sprawling Twin Cities of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis? 

This wasn’t the Ivy League, re- 
member, with a freshman class of 
200, half of whose fathers had grad- 
uated from the school and half of 
whom have the same rooms in which 
their fathers slept for four years. 

The University of Minnesota, 
even in 1926, was as big as any town 
Bronko Nagurski had ever seen. 
This was the school of Herb Joesting 
and Ken Haycraft. Out of it since 
have come Pug Lund and Biggie 
Munn and Ed Widseth and Dick 
Smith and Bill Bevan and Bruce 
Smith and George Franck and Andy 
Uram and Frank (Butch) Larson, 
who now coaches Bronko’s son. This 
was tall-timber country and Bronko 
walked lonely and maybe a little 
frightened among the biggest of 
them. 

In those few days before classes, 
he would explore from daylight to 
darkness, finding his way among 
the maze of buildings which he, as 
much as any individual, was to make 
famous in the following four years. 
He found his way painfully and 
slowly, but he never faltered. 

He found the football field, too. 
It lay then behind Memorial Sta- 
dium and was fenced off by huge 
tarpaulins. There he found Oscar 
Munson, in charge of equipment, 
who liked the Big Fellow immedi- 
ately. He found the freshman squad 
assembled on the down side of the 
field, where the turf was uneven 
and sometimes covered with peb- 
bles. He got in line, looking across 
at the varsity, trying to find Herb 
Joesting, who was to be an All- 
America fullback, and Ken Hay- 


Breaking through the line, Nagurski rambles for a gain against Green Bay in 1934 game. With the Bears he averaged 4.6 yards, 
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craft, who was to be an All-America 
end, and Dr. C. W. Spears, the phy- 
siclan who coached the Golden 
Gophers and who believed that so 
long as a player of his had the 
requisite number of limbs, even 
though they had become slightly 
splintered by one play or another, 
he belonged on the gridiron and not 
on the bench. 

Looking at the varsity, Bronko 
moved along until it was his turn to 
hit the tackling dummy. He stood 
unmoving until the freshman coach 
yelled, “Hit that dummy, dummy!” 

Bronko hit it. 

When he got up, the freshman 
coach was frowning. He motioned 
the Nag forward. “Hit it again!’’ he 
ordered. 

Bronko hit it again. 

When he got up, the dummy was 
some 15 yards from its moorings 
and the freshman squad was star- 
ing at him. So was the freshman 
coach. “What’s your name?” asked 
the freshman coach. 

“Bronko Nagurski.” 

“Your real name, kid.” 

“That’s my real name.” 

“Now, listen . . .” the freshman 
coach warned. But Bronko was pa- 
tient. 

“That’s my real name,” he said. 
“Tt’s a Ukrainian name. I’m Ukrain- 
ian.” There was a stolid dignity 
about him that you couldn’t brush 
aside. 

“Wait over there,” the freshman 
coach ordered, and started across 
the field. 

Later that afternoon, when the 
goal-post shadows were longer than 
the goal-posts and Minnesota’s night 
wind had arrived off the Nebraska 
prairies, turning knuckles blue and 
noses pink; when Herman, the cop, 
had left the campus; when the fra- 
ternity houses along University 


Avenue looked as warm as wayside 


inns: when the Mall lights were 
burning and green-capped freshmen 
sat in the downtown hotels drinking 
beer and smoking maybe their first 
cigarettes, Doc Spears approached 
the tow-headed kid who weighed 
218 pounds. 

“Where are you from, boy?” the 
doctor asked. 

Bronko told the coach his home 
was in International Falls and he 
had played football at Bemidji. 

“What position?” 

“Fullback,” Nagurski said. “Full- 
back and guard and tackle and 
wherever they needed me.” 

“Who was your coach?” demand- 
ed Doc Spears. 

Bronko grinned. ‘Mostly me,” he 
said. “‘We had no coach.” 

Spears nodded and barked an 
order. Bronko followed the coach 
across the field to the varsity’s tack- 
ling dummy. “Hit it!” the coach 
ordered. 

He hit it. 

When he got up, Spears felt the 
boy from International Falls as a 
physician feels a man. When he was 


finished, he said, “Get plenty of 
sleep.” 

That was all he said. That was the 
beginning. 

When the season was finished, 
Bronk was, too. A few weeks 
before Christmas, Oscar Munson 


looked up from his equipment to 
see a grim Nagurski before him. 
“I’m going home,” the Bronk said. 
“Not until after finals (quarterly 
examinations) ,’” said Oscar Munson. 
“T’m going home for good. I 
haven’t got money. I haven't got 
food money. My rent. I looked all 
over for a job. There isn’t a job.” 
“You wait,’’ Oscar Munson said, 
Within five minutes he was back 
to escort Bronko to Doe Spears’ of- 
fice. Five minutes after that, the Big 
Fellow had a job, firing the furnace 


in an office building on the edge of 
the campus for $50 a month. 

In 1927, $50 a month housed you, 
fed you, and left you a little change 
for a movie. In 1927, too, that was as 
far as subsidy went at Minnesota: 
no checking accounts, no convert- 
ibles, no free rides at fraternities, 
no guaranteed passing grades. You 
worked and you studied, and then 
you played football. 

In ’27, Bronko’s sophomore year, 
Minnesota had the finest fullback in 
the country: Herb Joesting. It had 
the finest end: Ken Haycraft. And 
Doc Spears pulled the wraps off the 
finest tackle in the season’s first 
game, when the easte1n writers got 
a look at a bull named Bronko Na- 
gurski, who tore big, ragged holes 
in the opposing line. 

It looked like another Notre Dame 
year—wasn’t it always, in those 
days of Rockne? And the writers 
made it the game of the year when 
the Golden Gophers went east to 
play Rockne’s famous team. 

You must remember that every 
week from October through Thanks- 
giving Day, the 11 young men who 
take the field against Notre Dame 
are looked upon by thousands of 
people with about as much warmth 
as bill collectors. This state of af- 
fairs has nothing to do with the 11 
young men. To the implacable, fan- 
atically loyal, and ferocious Subway 
Alumni of Notre Dame, the 11 young 
men are the Enemy, It is true today 
and it was true in 1927. 

Cartier Field was filled to over- 
flowing for the game. Notre Dame 
lost the toss and kicked off. Minne- 
sota returned to its own 17, huddled, 
came out, and the signals sounded 
loud and clear. Fred Hovde was call- 
ing them, the same Fred Hovde who 
went to Oxford as a Rhodes scholar 
and is now president of Purdue. He 
got the ball and fumbled, and 40 
seconds later Notre Dame had a 
touchdown. 

That was all the Irish had when 
the final whistle sounded, too. When 
they tried the right side of the line, 
they ran into this fellow Bronko 
Nagurski whom all the sportswriters 
were asking questions about. When 
they tried the left side of the line, 
they ran into Nagurski behind 
scrimmage, waiting for them, mov- 
ing one blocker with one hand and 
the other with the other hand or el- 
bow or hip, always keeping loose 
for the runner, who abruptly 
stopped running when he encoun- 
tered Nagurski. 

If the Bronk was tough, the Notre 
Dame line was just as tough. Going 
into the fourth quarter, the Irish 


An All-America tackle and fullback at 
Minnesota. Nagurski scored both touch- 
downs in 1929 victory over Wisconsin. 
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could look to the scoreboard to see 
the 7-0 in their favor. Eight plays 
after the start of the fourth quarter, 
Notre Dame decided to kick and 
Nagurski decided to block it. Notre 
Dame’s Ed Wynne, receiving the 
ball behind the line, saw Nagurski 
coming through. He saw Nagurski 
coming through his blockers and he 
hurried, letting the ball go, bringing 
his foot up and watching the Nag 
come down on him. Then it was too 
late as the ball and players were on 
the green together and men of both 
teams piled on. 

The Cartier Field regulars went 
to their feet in a breathless hush 
and watched the officials unwind 
the package below them. They 
watched player after player come to 
his feet but saw no ball until the 
last, the Big Fellow, rose, pigskin 
in hand, surrendering it gently to 
the referee. It took Herb Joesting 
four plays behind the Big Fellow 
to score. 

Minnesota tied it, 7-7, and the 
Gophers went home to a reception 
that was not matched in Minneapolis 
until the beer flowed again nearly 
six years later. The Gophers had 
scored a moral victory and Bronko 
Nagurski was being spelled correct- 
ly in newspapers all across the 
country. 

Here on the dock before his house, 
the Nag turned for another look at 
the sun. It was the color of a ripe 
orange now, as big as a blimp and 
seemingly not more than 15 minutes 
away across the lake. 

“T played some fullback in '28,” 
he said. 

He played some fullback—the Big 
Ten had never seen anything like it. 
Almost ten years later, when Nagur- 
ski was finishing up with the Chi- 
cago Bears, word got around that 
he was through. This word, it should 
be added, was never passed by any- 
one who lined up against him on a 
football field. But it got around 
nevertheless. 

Steve Owen, then coach of the 
New York Giants, who has seen as 
many football players as Conover 
and Powers have seen models, and 
is as good a judge of his beef as they 
are of theirs, heard the word about 


Nagurski. 

*“Nagurski is through?’ asked 
Steve Owen rhetorically. ‘He’s 
slowed down? Ill tell you how 


through he is. Ill tell you how 
much he has slowed down. Now he 
only gains an average of six yards 
per try.” 

This was in 1937, when the Bronk 
was eight years out of college, 29 
years old, and ten pounds heavier 
than when he reported to the fresh- 
man coach at Minnesota. 

Grantland Rice said of him, 
“Bronko Nagurski is the only man 
who ever lived who could lead his 
own interference in a game.” 
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Nagurski, with another all-time football 
hero, Jim Thorpe, was a pro star for 
eight years, made a comeback in 1943, 


Doc Spears said, “Aside from be- 
ing the best tackle in the country, 
the best fullback in the Big Ten, a 
great guard, a fine halfback, and a 
remarkable end, Bronko isn’t much 
of a football player at all.” 

The Big Fellow had proved it to 
the Doc time and time again. Like 
in Iowa City, early in the 1928 sea- 
son, when Nagurski broke loose 
against Iowa, with only Willis (Bill) 
Glassgow between him and the 
touchdown. Nagurski ran straight 
over him and that was the ball 
game. 

It was the ball game and it was 
three ribs gone for the Bronk, too. 
Doc Spears said it meant a month at 
least, and Nagurski said, “I’m fine 
if I don’t bend.” He said this in lowa 
City while he was still in uniform. 

The following Saturday in North- 
western’s Dyche Stadium, Nagurski 
started at tackle, standing straight 
up and down. All the Wildcats had 
to do for a gain was knock him over. 
There are four sportswriters in the 
Twin Cities area alone who were 
there that day and never saw him 
hit the ground once. He just threw 
the Northwestern players aside as 
they came at him. When they left 
the ground in flying tackles, he 
would back up and let them roll. 
When two came at him, he would 
take one with each arm. On offense 
it was easier. He just went through, 
leading the interference standing 
up. 

He started and finished that game. 
Afterwards, he walked to the dress- 
ing room while aman named George 
Halas of the Chicago Bears sat in 
the stands, his hat on his head and 
his coat collar up, looking like a 
fellow who had just been given a 
peek at the Promised Land. After a 
while, Halas made his way down 
from his perch in Dyche Stadium to 
the Golden Gophers’ dressing room 
and stood quietly against the wall, 
looking at the Big Fellow, who was 
in his underwear. Then he talked to 
Doc Spears. Then he went home to 
Chicago and talked to his sports- 
writing friends. The boy from Inter- 
national Falls didn’t know it, but he 
was, from that Evanston afternoon 
forward, ticketed for the Chicago 
Bears. 

Count the Northwestern game a 
kind of turning point in Bronko’s 
life. It wasn’t that he proved him- 
self an immortal on the gridiron 
that day. He had done that to the 
satisfaction of every Minnesotan of 
whatever age, in the game with 
Iowa when he gave it to Bill Glass- 
gow. What he did now, returning 
from Evanston with six days until 


his next appearance, was become a 
part of everybody in Minnesota, if 
that is the way to say it. 

You know how we all kind of take 
over a famous person who fulfills a 
deep need in ourselves. Not just in 
sports. There are Presidents who 
have done it, of whatever political 
stripe, and there are actors who 
have done it, like Al Jolson, stand- 
ing in a theater aisle and singing to 
his wife onstage. There are always 
athletes who become a part of each 
of us, so that their fight, victorious 
or not, is our fight. 

When Bronko came back to Min- 
neapolis that Sunday morning, Min- 
nesota had taken him over. There 
has never been a month since, in any 
year, in which you have not been 
able to read of him in one St. Paul 
or Minneapolis paper, and in all the 
dailies and weeklies of the state, 
from Blue Earth County to his own 
Koochiching County which borders 
Canada. He carries with him, wher- 
ever he is, the hopes and wishes of 
all the people in the North Star 
country. A nameless editorial writer 
said it best in a Minneapolis news- 
paper as long after his college career 
as October 25, 1937: 

“Bronko Nagurski is an industri- 
ous young fellow. He played a whale 
of a football game for the Chicago 
Bears yesterday as usual. The man- 
ager gave him a couple of days off. 
He is not resting, or even going 
hunting. He is back in Minneapolis 
in wrestling togs, to be the head- 
liner in a show tomorrow evening. 
Talk about a busman’s holiday. 

“Tt seems that there is an im- 
portant matter to be attended to in 
the realm of grunters. One, ‘Leering 
Low’ Plummer has been winning 
some unpopular mat victories here. 
His artistry in mayhem does not ap- 
peal to the fans. He is established 
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Wrestler Nagurski gives and takes in a bout in Minneapolis. The champion of one 


wrestling world or another for several years, Bronko’s trademark is a flying block. 


as a much-hated villain. The build- 
up is perfect for the arrival of the 
hero. 

“Who shall embody the spirit of 
virtue triumphant? Our Bronko, of 
course. For all his agility and mus- 
cular horse-power, he is a nice 
young feller with a pleasant voice 
and an engaging smile. He happens 
to have acquired talents as a bone- 
erusher and drop-kicker that belie 
his innocent looks, and that is all 
the better for the show. In fact, our 
Bronko is a top-notch wrestler. He 
is recognized as world champion in 
some states, when the wind is south- 
west, and by rights we know he 
should wear the title without chal- 
lenge. But fame and high rating 
bring their burdens. Bronko must 
do his bit to help the mat game. So 
he comes apace when the promoters 
call. He comes to take charge of the 
emergency. The third act in the 
drama is coming on—‘Leering Low’ 
must get his desserts. 

“Will our hero fail us in the 
crisis? Perish the thought. Two 
bucks on the Bronk.” 

He has been ours from then on, 
and always when you are away from 
the lake country of Minnesota and 
someone mentions that Bronko 
Nagurski is wrestling somewhere or 
being chosen on another all-time 


All-America or being elected to 
Football’s Hall of Fame, you say, 
silently, that’s our Big Fellow, all 
right. 

After the Northwestern game in 
1928, on the last Saturday of No- 
vember, Minnesota met unbeaten 
Wisconsin, conquerors of Notre 
Dame (22-6), Iowa (13-0), Chicago 
(25-0), Alabama (15-0) and Mich- 
igan (7-0) among others. Wisconsin 
was tough that freezing Saturday 
at Madison. They blocked hard and 
they tackled hard. There was usu- 
ally one more man than necessary 
atop a Minnesota runner and there 
were frequently two more than nec- 
essary on top of Bronko Nagurski 
when he was brought down. It was 
a scoreless tie at the half, and for 
once in his life Doc Spears was 
quiet. “You’re doing the best you 
can against a fine team,” he told 
them, “I’m proud of you.” 

It was tied 0-0 in the third quar- 
ter. It was tied 0-0 in the fourth 
when Minnesota took possession on 
its own 33-yard line. They gave the 
ball to Nagurski and he got eight 
yards. He got eight on the second 
try. Minnesota wanted a touchdown, 
and had they stayed with the Bronk 
then, they might have had one. But 
they let him rest and lost the ball 
on downs. 


Now it was Wisconsin’s ball in 
the departing daylight, but the Big 
Fellow wasn’t through. He came up 
close behind the line of scrimmage, 
and he hit the runner with all 226 
pounds of him and had the fumble 
in his hands on the 20-yard line. 
He was hit on the 16 but he shook 
off the tackler. He was hit on the ten 
and lost that one, but they had 
slowed him up and two more tack- 
lers hit him on the seven-yard line. 
He carried those with him and an- 
other hit him on the five, arms 
around his neck. He had three of 
them now and a fourth hit him. 

Two more got on him two yards 
from the goal line. He was bent 
double. He was almost obscured by 
clinging bodies. He was ripped and 
torn and bleeding and he went 
across with all six of them on top of 
him, pulling, tugging, twisting, but 
unable to bring him down. 

He is a modest man. He doesn’t 
talk too much and rarely except in 
response to a question. When his 
companion on the dock that day 
said something about “‘five tacklers,” 
Nagurski looked up. “Six,” he said. 
“There were six.” 

There are those who will tell you 
still that Bronko Nagurski was an 
authentic All-America in 1928 and 
that the eastern sportswriters, most 
of whom had not seen him, igno- 
rantly passed him over. Surely he 
was no better in 1929, and he was 
no better in all his years of football, 
amateur and professional, than in 
those games of 1928. 

In his last year at Minnesota, 
Bronko was the sensation of the in- 
tercollegiate gridiron scene. There 
was no stopping him. After the reg- 
ular season, in the annual East-West 
Shrine charity game in San Fran- 
cisco on New Year’s Day, 1930, the 
East gained 175 yards from scrim- 
mage and 87 of these were plowed 
single-handedly by the Big Fellow. 
Shortly afterward he signed with 
the Chicago Bears. 

Sitting on the dock now, thinking 
back on it, the Big Fellow was silent 
for a while. Then he said, ‘‘Pro ball. 
That was tough.” 

“You had 18 men on the team. 
Maybe less. Four of them are laid 
up. That’s an average. Eleven are 
out there. That leaves three substi- 
tutes. What substitutes? What posi- 
tions? Say your left half—your run- 
ner—is hit. In comes your substitute 
half. Now your center is hit. But 
you got no substitute center. So 
your guard takes center, your end 
takes guard, and your blocking back 
on the bench is an end. If he gets 
hit, he stays an end and he stays 
in the game. There’s nobody to bail 
him out. 

“And then those long jumps for 
games,” said Bronko, a man who 
would rather be on the shores of 
Rainy Lake than anywhere else. 
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Bronko, who has been known to fin- 
ish a wrestling match in Minne- 
apolis around midnight, shower, 
dress, and drive all night to be home 
by daylight, is a man who likes 
things fixed in one place. 

“We had to make those long 
jumps,” he said, “Cleveland, Philly, 
New York. Makes it tough to play 
good ball. Rough game.” 

The rough game was even rougher 
when Nagurski was in there. Red 
Grange, who ran wide and hard and 
played with the Big Fellow for a 
while on the Bears, said, “There was 
something strange about tackling 
Nagurski, When you hit him it was 
like getting an electric shock. If you 
hit him above the ankles you were 
liable to get killed.” 

Tackling the Big Fellow in the 
usual way, ramming a shoulder into 
his legs and pulling hard with your 
arms at the back of his knees, was 
a waste of time, It was also danger- 
ous. When he was moving in his 
straight-forward, terrifying way 
and someone came up to hit him, 
the Bronk would not turn away. He 
wouldn’t even swerve a little. Out 
would shoot his powerful arm, jam- 
ming into the tackler’s neck or head 
or shoulder, swift and straight and 
painful, Then the Big Fellow would 
follow through with his shoulders 
and knees, running not over but ab- 
solutely through the man. The pros 
finally settled on the technique of 
rolling themselves into Nagurski’s 
feet and hoping he would trip over 
them. 

In the Bronk’s first game against 
the Green Bay Packers, he and 
Grange were on the right side pro- 
tecting the kicker, Grange up close 
and Nagurski the deep man. Cal 
Hubbard, later an American League 
umpire but then a mammoth foot- 
ball player for the Packers who 
switched between end and -tackle, 
kept coming in on the punts but 
didn’t get to Nagurski, Grange 
would knock him aside. 

Late in the game, after a line 
play, Hubbard said to Grange, “Next 
time you kick, let me by. I won't 
block it. I just want to get a shot at 
Nagurski. ve been hearing how 
hard he is and I want a crack at 
him.” 

Now Hubbard was an honorable 
man and pros were always inter- 
ested in letting challenges be met, 
so the next time the Bears punted, 
Grange let the huge Packer go past 
him and then turned around to 
watch what was bound to be an in- 
teresting test. Hubbard hit the 
Bronk and bounced. Not down or to 
the ‘side, but back—straight back. 

Hubbard turned around quickly 
and caught up with Grange who 
was running down field under the 
punt. ‘“That’s enough,” he said. 

In 1933 the Bears were heading 
for the championship and the Big 
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Fellow was already the All-League 
fullback. Chicago was nursing a 
three-point lead over Portsmouth 
(then in its last year in the league) 
laté in the championship game when 
the Spartans had to punt on fourth 
down. The Bears returned the kick 
to midfield and the game appeared 
to be safely tucked away. But they 
caught Nagurski holding on the 
play, which meant in those days 
a five-yard penalty and an auto- 
matic first down for Portsmouth. On 
the next play Glen Presnell passed 
to Ernie Caddell for 65 yards and a 
touchdown. 

Portsmouth kicked off and Bron- 
ho brought the ball back to the 
Bears’ 45-yard line. It was a good 
return, and in the huddle for the 
next play Nagurski said, “This is 
my fault. Gimme the ball.” 

They gave it to him on a pitchout 
and Bronko turned straight down- 
field over the left-end position. He 
yan over the left end, and he ran 
over the Spartan linebacker who 
came rushing up, and he ran over 
the other defenders who were able 
to reach him in the mud of Wrigley 
Field. The Big Fellow never slowed 
down and never looked up for a 
hole, and by. the time he reached 
the goal-line his momentum was so 
great that he ran right out of the 
end zone and crashed headlong into 
the brick wall of the dugout that the 
Chicago Cubs used in the summer- 
time. Ever since that afternoon the 
dugout has been boarded up during 
the football season. 

In eight years with the Bears, 
Nagurski gained 3,947 yards in 856 
attempts. That’s an average of 4.6 
yards per try, the highest in the 
league then. But his first two sea- 
sons with the Bears were played be- 
fore they kept official records so the 
Big Fellow was never able to get a 
clear-cut claim to the record. His 
total yardage is second only to the 
rushing record of Steve Van Buren, 
and remember, the Bronk played 
all game, on offense and on defense. 

In 1943, after six years of retire- 
ment, the Big Fellow came back to 
help the Bears when the war had 
shredded their squad. Because he 
was 35 years old and had been away, 
he restricted his activities to tackle. 
The last game of the season was 
against the crosstown Cardinals and 
the Bears had to win to take the 
division title. The week before the 
Card game, coach Hunk Anderson 
asked him if he would like to play 
“a little fullback?” 

Anderson meant just “a little 
fullback.” In the fourth period the 
Cards were leading, 24-14, and time 


Still in top physical condition at 45, 
Bronko wrestles occasionally. His role 
in matches is now that of the yillain. 


was running out. Anderson called 
on Nagurski to take up where he 
had left off six years before. The 
Bronk took up in a big way, taking 
the ball from quarterback Sid Luck- 
man and crashing thraugh for six 
yards, eight yards, however many 
yards they needed to keep moving. 
Within the space of a couple min- 
utes the Bears had a touchdown 
and Nagurski went back to the 
bench, tired and sore as he had 
never been in the old days. 

The Cards couldn’t move the ball, 
the Bears took over but got jammed 
up. It was fourth down and four 
yards to go. Again they called on the 
Big Fellow, and when they slapped 
the ball into his stomach, he crashed 
for the required four yards. Then he 
gave the ball back to the young 
fellows and Luckman passed for a 
teuchdown and the ball game. 

The years with the Chicago Bears 
were orderly for the most part, the 
way Bronko likes things. He played 
football in the fall, hunted and 
fished and farmed the rest of the 
year. Below International Falls, on 
Highway 53, is a turn known as 
Nagurski’s Corner, which  slap- 
happy motorists have made into a 
kind of asphalt graveyard. It is as 
fraught with motoring danger as the 
Indianapolis Speedway. Flanking it 
are the beginnings of Bronko’s 120 
acres of hay. His father had 40 and 
the Big Fellow bought 80 more. 

All this was enough to keep him 
busy. This and Miss Eileen Kane, 
whom he was courting methodically. 
Then came a day in deep winter 
when an acquaintance, a former 
wrestler named Tony Stecher, some- 
time fight promoter, called Bronko 
in International Falls with a propo- 
sition. 

Now Bronko is as interested in a 
sound business deal as the next fel- 
low. He likes money even as you 
and I, but the conditions for earning 
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Nagurski doesn’t let wrestling dates interfere with his fishing. Here he shows catch made by Pappy Waldorf, Moose Krause, himself. 


it must be right. For example, Bron- 
ko will still wrestle anywhere, any- 
time, provided, of course, that it 
isn’t deer, pheasant, woodcock, or 
duck season, or it isn’t time for the 
northern and walleyed pike to be 
running, or he hasn’t decided to go 
on a camping trip. 

When Tony Stecher was through 
talking that day in January, 1933, 
Bronko had agreed to meet the for- 
mer wrestler in Minneapolis. The 
meeting took place in a gym. 

Bronko, who had never wrestled 
in his life, was confronted by Stech- 
er and Henry Ordemann, a champion 
from the days when a wrestler had 
to know how to wrestle and it didn’t 
matter whether or not he could act. 

Stecher, whose wrestling ‘“‘terri- 
tory” now ranges over a good deal 
of the upper Midwest, had seen, 
there in the depths of the depression, 
that to rescue the sport from its 
rock-bottom doldrums, he needed a 
name. Accordingly he chose the 


biggest sports name in Minnesota, 
the Midwest, and most of America. 
His proposition was a simple one. 
He and Ordemann would teach 
Bronko how to wrestle and then he 
would stage the matches with his 
new hero. 

So there in the drafty gym along 
Minneapolis’ downtown section, they 
set to work. First, Ordemann told 
Bronko to go for him. The Nag, who 
could move as fast as most football 
players, reached for the other, but 
he wasn’t there. He was behind 
Bronko. Nagurski’s arms were high 
in the air and his head seemed to be 
falling off his shoulders. 

Ordemann released him while a 
few stragglers, learning that Bronko 
Nagurski was in the gym, gathered 
about the mat. Now they set to it 
again. This time Nagurski waited 
until Ordemann obligingly came to 
him, left arm out. Bronko seized 
the hand, intent on removing the 
fingers from their sockets, only to 


find himself flat on his back fighting 
for wind. 

He rose slowly, trying to figure it 
out, and was back on the mat within 
20 seconds. They waited for him to 
yell quits, but finally, realizing they 
would have to kill him first, they 
called a halt for the day. 

At the end of three weeks, they 
moved to a wrestling ring set up in 
the gym and Stecher took over the 
teaching. His idea of teaching was 
to subject the Big Fellow to every 
possible trick in the book. This in- 
volved a good deal of punishment 
with Bronk on the receiving end, and 
money or no money, the Big Fellow 
had been a competitor too long to, 
take it forever. 

There was an afternoon when he 
had been knocked down once, too 
often. He came straight at Stecher 
from the floor, but the older man 
stepped aside and let him fall into 
the ropes. Bronko came off the ropes, 
running full tilt, head down, arms 
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wide, but Stecher stepped aside once 
more and once more Bronko went 
into the ropes. He held the ropes 
no longer than the jai-alai player 
holds the ball in that long, talon- 
like cup. Then he came off the ropes 
and at Stecher. 

But now Stecher couldn’t dodge 
out of the way. Bronko came at him 
horizontally in a flying block, all the 
240 and more pounds of him hitting 
Stecher amidships. 

Bronko wrestled and won his first 
match a few days later, not a month 
after setting foot on mat, while 
Stecher lay in a hospital, healing 
from that one tackle of the Bronk’s. 
When Stecher was discharged, some 
30 days later, Bronko had won four 
matches ‘and the flying block was 
his trademark. 

He uses it still. He will come off 
the floor and take the upper rope 
in one hand, You can see him gath- 
er then, the muscles pulling together 
as he springs forward like an arrow 
from a bow. There is no escape. He 
will hit his man with an arm or a 
leg or his shoulder or his hip. He 
will hit the man with something 
and that man goes down. 

As another Midwest editorial 
writer put it on June 18, 1941, when 
Bronko had been champion of one 
wrestling world or another several 
times: - 

“There is no end (it begins) to 
the resourcefulness of wrestling 
gentlefolk in their eagerness to 
please the customers with new twists 
of plot. 

“Tt has long been standard routine 
for at least one behemoth to be 
pitched from the ring during an 
evening’s dramatics. 

“But last night, Mr. Bronko Na- 
gurski offered a variation to demon- 
strate his own sweet sensitiveness 
to the popular desire for surprise. 
In one sense, Mr. Nagurski’s inno- 
vation was too little and too late, 
for he had already been pinned by 
Cliff Gustafson—pariah of the local 
wrestling organization for his rey- 
olutionary and unreasonable resist- 
ance to the fraternity members who 
are supposed to win. But after being 
slammed to the canvas, Mr. Na- 
gurski picked up—not Mr. Gustaf- 
son—but referee Joe Gallop and 
threw him from the ring. 

“You might even say that the 
ingenious Mr. Nagurski had dis- 
covered a way to both lose and win 
—in a gallop.” 

The thing to remember with the 
Big Fellow is not to push him too 
far. He can be pushed, all right, 
but there is a safe distance. 

Up at the lake now, Bronko Na- 
gurski, 45, and father of two sons 
somewhere on the water, was on his 
feet at the edge of the dock, looking 
into the almost dark, waiting for 
Bronko Jr. and Tony. 

He was on the edge of the dock, 
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hands at his sides. It was nearly 
dark now. In the distance in any 
direction you could see the last 
pocket of daylight which comes in 
the final moments before night, as 
though a new day were beginning. 
It is a false light and Bronko’s com- 
panion started to say something, but 
the Big Fellow motioned him to keep 
quiet with a sudden backward move- 
ment of his right hand. 

“Wait,’’ he said. 

His companion waited, sitting mo- 
tionless now, not daring to take his 
hand from the water lest the motion 
disturb the other's concentrated 
vigil. You could hear the water on 
the shore, all right, plurp, plurp, 
plurping in steady hypnotic rhythm. 
You could hear the wind good now, 
and you could hear the steady drone 
of insects in the brush flanking you. 

“They're all right,” Bronko said. 
“They were raised on the lake. It’s 
smooth. They got the big motor, the 
25-horse. They got a five-horse for 
trolling.” He laughed shortly. “Just 
won’t come in without their limit,” 
he added. 

“Kids,” said his companion. 

“Yeah. sure,’ said the Bronko, 
looking out into the darkness, un- 
moving, beginning the parental vigil 
now. “Maybe you want some coffee 
or something. You don’t have to 
stay out here. There’s nothing doing. 
They're all right.” 

“Are you coming in?” asked his 
companion. 

“Well, they’! probably need some 
help,’ Bronko decided, and his com- 
panion thought of Bronko Jr., over 
six feet and over 200 pounds. 

“Well, it's nice out here,” said his 
companion. 

“Yeah, it is,” said the Bronko and 
then, under his breath, or almost 
under his breath, “Bums.” : 

“What?” 

“Nothing,” said the Bronko at the 
end of the dock. 

“T thought you said bums.” 

“Well, maybe I did, 1... I hear 
them.” 

His companion, accustomed only 
to the delicate tremolos of subways, 
trucks, buses, several thousand taxis 
and bargain-basement women, heard 
nothing. 

“Listen,” said the Bronk, seeming 
to crouch now a few inches ahead of 
his companion who still heard noth- 
ing. 

“Tt’s a 25-horse,”’ he said, and 
stepped back into his companion 
who would have forthwith dropped 
into the drink had not the Big Fel- 
low seized him. “It’s them,” he said, 
leaping onto land, while his com- 
panion tried to pick up the sound. 
In a moment a spotlight hung from a 
tree was alive, dropping an avenue 
of light out into Rainy Lake and 
then the visitor heard it. It seemed 
to be in the next hemisphere, but he 
heard it, and joined Bronko on shore. 


Bronko Jr. was at the tiller. He 
cut the motor with expert judgment. 
lifting the prop free of water as his 
brother leaped ashore. 

“Where were you guys?” Bronko 
asked mildly, 

BOwre 

“Yeah,” said Bronko mildly. 
“From now on get in here before 
dark.” 

“We're okay.” Tony said. 

“Get in here!’”’ said the Bronk. 
That wasn’t so mild. He didn’t re- 
peat it. He just let it lay over them 
as they gathered their fish and 
trooped toward the house. 

It was deep night now, and Bron- 
ko was walking his companion to 
the latter’s taxi which waited be- 
yond the vegetable garden in which 
neither his sons nor wife nor tiny 
daughters would work, leaving its 
cultivation to the Big Fellow. 

He moved sure-footedly, this man 
who has been in the public eye for 
27 years and shows no sign of slip- 
ping. He will wrestle again this 
coming winter and next spring, cast 
now as the villain, or in moyie talk, 
“the heavy,” scowling for the cus- 
tomers and threatening them, offer- 
ing to take on one and all and the 
referee, being pinned only at the 
very end of the match when the 
new, current hero, groggy and ex- 
hausted, triumphs. They can all win 
now; Bronko will play doggy for 
them. But be nice about it, gentle- 
men, for he can still move and he 
can still seize the rope for an instant 
and he can still hit with what 
prompted a Chicago writer many 
years ago to proclaim: 

“The man never lived who could 
stop him when Bronko Nagurski 
doesn’t want to be stopped.” 

At the garden, in the friendly 
kitchen lights, Bronko’s family gath- 
ered to say goodbye. The wind was 
cold now and the Big Fellow, held 
in the grip of memory, said, “It is a 
hard way to make a living, athletics. 
You earn the dollar. He won’t,” 
Bronko said, pointing at his oldest 
son, who is a senior now and a foot- 
ball player at International Falls 
High School. “He’s going to learn 
something. 

“He can play football,” said the 
voice of experience in the amazingly 
gentle voice, “but first he studies. 
At Notre Dame. He’s going to Notre 
Dame.” 

Bronko waited at the taxi door 
while his companion said goodbye. 
He smiled at his companion and 
asked him to come back soon. He 
held the door and then shut it. 
As the automobile 
pulled away, Bronko 
waved, and then bent 
in the darkness to re- 
move a pebble from 
the garden in which 
none of his kids would 
work, 
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Statistics Tell The Story 


Which is the “passingest”’ team in the 
air-minded National Football League? Who 
runs the ball best—and most often? 


Here is the offensive dope on the pros 


By Allan Roth 


1953 NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE PASSING AND RUSHING STATISTICS 


YARDS GAINED 


PASSING LEADING YARDS PCT. AVE. GAIN 
(NET) PASSERS GAINED COMPLETIONS PER PASS 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 
CHICAGO CARDINALS 1863 JIM ROOT 1149 41.7 5.98 
CLEVELAND 2814 OTTO GRAHAM 2722* 64.7* 10.55* 
NEW YORK 1711 CHUCK CONERLY 1711 47.2 5.65 
PHILADELPHIA 3089" BOB THOMASON 2462 53.3 8.10 
PITTSBURGH : 1850 JIM FINKS 1484 44.9 5.08 
WASHINGTON 1508 ED LE BARON 874 41.6 5.87 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
BALTIMORE 1257 FRED ENKE 1054 42.0 6.24 
CHICAGO BEARS 2499 GEORGE BLANDA 2164 46.7 5.97 
DETROIT : 2146 BOBBY LAYNE 2088 45.8 7.65 
GREEN BAY 1555 TOBIN ROTE 1005 38.9 5.43 
LOS ANGELES 2565 NORM VAN BROCKLIN 2393 54.5 8.37 
SAN FRANCISCO 2168 Y. A. TITTLE 2121 57.5 8.19 
LEAGUE TOTALS 25,025 


YARDS GAINED 


RUSHING LEADING YARDS AVE. GAIN 
(NET) RUSHERS GAINED PER RUSH ** 
EASTERN CONFERENCE 
CHICAGO CARDINALS 1179 CHARLEY TRIPPI 433 4.5 
CLEVELAND 1577 RAY RENFRO 352 5.9 
- NEW YORK 1049 SONNY GRANDELIUS 278 2.6 
PHILADELPHIA 1722 DON JOHNSON 439 5.3 
PITTSBURGH 1549 FRAN ROGEL 527 3.8 
WASHINGTON 1726 CHARLIE JUSTICE 616 5.4 
WESTERN CONFERENCE 
BALTIMORE 1459 JOHN HUZVAR 515 4.3 
CHICAGO BEARS 1129 FRED MORRISON 307 aco 
DETROIT 1812 BOB HOERNSCHEMEYER 582 4.8 
GREEN BAY 1665 FLOYD REID 492 5.2 
LOS ANGELES 2148 DAN TOWLER 879 5.8 
SAN FRANCISCO 2230* JOE PERRY “1018* 5.3 
LEAGUE TOTALS 19,245 


~ZoO TW 


* Indicates league-leading performance 
** Voiney Quinlan of Los Angeles, who ranked third in the league in yards gained rushing, 


60 with 705, led the league in average gain per rush—7.3. 
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¥ INVITE YOU AND A FRIEND 
TO SAVE SHJO0 a piece! 
GET NEW ACODENT PROTECTION 


TOMORROW MAY BE TOO LATE! 


Be protected NOW .. . accidents may 
cost you your life’s savings or put you 
in debt. Why take chances? ACT 
NOW. NO AGENTS WILL CALL 
ABOUT THIS OFFER, Policy sent 
direct to you and benefits are PAID 
DIRECT TO YOU. 


VA 
Ps. 


COST Accident Insurance Policy. 
application. 


NAM 
ADDRESS. 
city. 
BENEFICIARY. 


ADDRESS OF 
BENEFICIARY. 


he 


Modern living calls for FAMILY and PERSONAL SECURITY . 


P “Z INTRODUCTORY SAVINGS CERTIFICATE eae y 
x SAVES $1.00 ON FIRST THREE MONTHS INSURANCE PREMIUM £7 py 
Postal Life & Casualty Ins. Co., 21A Postal Life Bidg., K. C. 12, Mo. GF, . 
YES! 1 want to take advantage of this unusual offer. 
me THREE MONTHS PROTECTION with your NEW, IMPROVED, LOW. 
I am enclosing $1.00 with this 
I understand that if I am not completely satisfied, I may 
return the policy within 10 days for prompt refund. (NOTE: Limit—one 
savings certificate to each applicant) 


2ON 


00.00 A MONTH UP TO 12 MONTHS! 


. now, YOU and a FRIEND (or 


other member of your family) are invited to take ady antage of this amazing introductory offer 
and get NEW, IMPROVED ACCIDENT INSURANCE PROTECTION for anyone between 7 and 65, 
good anywhere in the United States or Canada and it costs LESS THAN 2c a DAY when paid 


ani lly or semi-annually. 


SAVE +2 ON FIRST 3 MONTHS PROTECTION = POLICY COVERS 
THESE MANY DANGEROUS, OFTEN EXPENSIVE, ACCIDENTS! 


The regular premium rates for this low-cost 
protection are only $6.95 a year, $3.60 for 6 
months or $2.00 for 3 months, NOW SAVE 1/2 
—send only $1.00 for FIRST THREE 
MONTHS PROTECTION. It pays $2,000.00 
under the DOUBLE PAY FEATURE if you are 
killed or $100.00 A MONTH for TWELVE 
MONTHS while under medical care if you 
are injured (wholly disabled and confined) in acci- 
dents to a railroad train, street car, elevated or sub- 
way train, public or school bus, licensed taxicab or 


licensed vommetcial airplane on which you are a 
passenger. 


1. ACCUMULATED HOSPITAL BENEFITS! 

Each consecutive annual renewal of this 
policy adds 5 DAYS to the regular 30 DAY 
PERIOD of HOSPITAL BENEFITS until the ac- 
cumulated benefits plus the regular HOSPITAL 
BENEFITS total 60 DAYS, payable at the rate 
of $5.00 PER DAY, if you are hospitalized 
from any accident covered by the policy. 


POSTAL LIFE & CASUALTY INS. CO., 


POLICY HOLDERS are TO COAST SINCE 1927 — CLAIMS PAID, OVER $5,000,000.00 


EXTRA SAVINGS CERTIFICATE AS 
cS SAVES $1.00 ON FIRST THREE MONTHS INSURANCE PREMIUM 4, 


Postal Life & Casualty Ins. Co., 27B Postal Life Bldg., K. C. 12, Mo. 


Please give Gentlemen: 


DATE & YEAR 
OF BIRT NAME_ 


SEX ADDRESS 


Please give me THREE MONTHS PROTECTION with your NEW, IM- 
PROVED, LOW-COST Accident Insurance Policy. 
with this EXTRA SAVINGS CERTIFICATE. 
completely satisfied, I may return the policy within 10 days for prompt 
refund. (NOTE: Limit—one savings certificate to each applicant) 


It pays $1,000.00 if you are killed or the 
$100.00 A MONTH DISABILITY if you are 
injured) in accidents to a motor car or truck, 
tractor, tractor-drawn or horse-drawn yehicle 
or farm implement in or on which you are 
driving or riding . . . or by being struck 
by a moving vehicle on any public street or 
highway ... plus other specified accidents. 
HOSPITAL BENEFITS will be paid at the rate of $5.00 
PER DAY as long as ONE MONTH if you are hos- 


pitalized from any accident covered by the policy. 
Payments are PAID DIRECT TO YOU. 


2. INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 

SAVE 1/2 the regular cost for 3 months... 
send only $1.00 plus one Savings Certificate 
for FIRST 3 MONTHS! That SAVES YOU 
$1.00! Give EXTRA SAVINGS CERTIFICATE to a 
friend or another member of your family. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed —if not completely 
satisfied, return in 10 days for $1.00 refund. 


21 POSTAL LIFE BLDG., K.C. 12, MO. 


1 too want to “take advantage of this unusual offer. 


I am enclosing 31 .00 
I understand that if I am not 


DATE & YEAR 
OF BIRTH 


SEX 


CITY. 


ZONE 


STATE 


BENEFICIARY. 
ADDRESS OF 
BENEFICIARY. 


of your knowledge? 


Signature. 


POLICY HOLDERS FROM COAST TO COAST) ? 


Are you now in normal health mentally and physically to the’ best 
OCCUPATION?. 


Are you now in normal health mentally and physically to the hest 


of your knowledge?. 
Signature___ 


ZA POLICY HOLDERS FROM COAST TO COAST I~ 


OCCUPATION? 


azote 


“n2o uM 


Nobody Budges Bednarik 


(Continued from page 29) ‘ 
on a B24 in Europe (he holds the Air 
Medal with four oak leaf clusters) 
and a former hotshot basketball, base- 
ball and football player at Bethlehem 
(Pa.) High. ; ; 

Penn’s initial lack of interest in 
the young man who was to win as 
much football acclaim as any player 
in the history of the university was 
matched only by Bednarik’s lack of 
interest in Penn. He went there by 
accident, as it were, and, according to 
Chuck, he had a hard time finding 
the place, although the U. of P. and 
his hometown are less than 50 miles 
apart. After his discharge from the 
Air Force, in early October, 1945, he 
dropped by to see his old high school 
coach, Jack Butler. “I told him I got 
some brains in the service,” he said, 
“and I figured I'd like to go to college.” 

Butler right away thought of neigh- 
boring Penn and Penn State, both of 
which were welcoming back healthy 
male vets. 

“Let me call George Munger at 
Penn,” Butler told him, “and we'll 
see what he says.” 

“Where's that?” ex-Sgt. Bednarik 
asked. 

Butler’s mouth popped open, but then 
he remembered he was talking to an 
ex-GI who had been out of touch for 
a while in Europe. After all, Chuck 
didn’t say, “What’s that?” Butler ex- 
plained that the university was in 
Fuladelphig and had been there since 

“I think I’ve got a football player 
for you,” he told Munger in their 
long-distance phone conversation. 

“Where’s he play?” Munger said. 

“Center,” Butler replied. 

“T’ve got five of them, including the 
team captain,” George said, losing in- 
terest. 

Then Butler gave Munger a rough 
sketch of Chuck’s physical dimensions 
—he was six-one and 205 pounds at 
the time—and told him that besides 
centering a football he could kick it a 


mile and was a pretty good basketball 
player, too—All-State his senior year 
at Bethlehem High. 

Coach Munger, remembering the 
date his team of fuzzy-cheeked young- 
sters had with powerhouse Army in 
a few weeks, decided he was in no 
position to ignore the offer, especially 
since it weighed 205 pounds. So Chuck 
hurried to Philadelphia—he knew 
where it was—for an interview with 
the Penn coach. 

This is Chuck’s description of his 
first meeting with Munger: 

“I drive to Philly and find out the 
coach is eating lunch at the training 
table. He’s got a bunch of little 17- 
and 18-year-old kids lined up there 
and when I walk in his eyes get real 
big and he says, ‘You Charley Bed- 
narik?’ When I tell him I am he says, 
‘Here’s a pencil, boy. Go take the en- 
trance exam.'” 

Under the accelerated wartime aca- 
demic curriculum, a new semester was 
due to start the week after Chuck 
arrived at Penn. He was quickly en- 
rolled and outfitted with a red-and- 
blue football jersey. 

Munger’s five varsity centers soon 
moved over to make room for him. 
Chuck played against Princeton, was 
the defensive hero of the Columbia 
game, after which he got his nick- 
name, “The Clutch,” and replaced cap- 
tain Bob Mostertz as starting center 
against Army and Cornell. 

A good nickname is a handy asset 
to a football player, but despite the 
adhesiveness of The Clutch, Bednarik 
prefers to do without it. An imagina- 
tive girl reporter on the Daily Penn- 
sylvanian, the student paper, watched 
him collar Columbia's star backs, Gene 
Rossides and Lou Kusserow, with 
high, one-handed tackles and came up 
with The Clutch. The nickname is 
still used and is still fairly descriptive 
of the way he tackles in pro ball. 
Taught by Bethlehem High coach 
Jack Butler to tackle high (to stop 
the opposing team from lateraling 


UP 
Bo Wearing a wide grin of triumph Beduarik scores a touchdown in 1954 Pro Bow! game. 


and to gain a few yards on careless 
referees), Chuck likes to bang into the 
ball-carrier, envelop him with his 
long arms and thick hands and wrestle 
him to the ground. And after hitting 
the ground with the 230-pound Bed- 
narik on top of him, the ball-carrier 
feels as.if he has just been pinned by 
Strangler Lewis. Chuck’s methods and 
his overpowering arm strength and 
Steel grip make him one of the best 
tacklers in the league. 

Bednarik’s experience against that 
famous 1945 Army team, heavily 
stocked with All-Americas at half a 
dozen positions, is worth mention as 
it gave him his most embarrassing 
moment on a football field. He laughs 
about it now but it left him absolutely 
deflated at the time. In one of Penn’s 
plays, designed to take advantage of 
his ability to fling the ball nearly the 
length of the field, Chuck took a 
lateral after blocking an end behind 
the scrimmage line, and: then threw 
deep to a halfback. It was a touch- 
down play, full of surprise and big 
ground-gaining possibilities. Chuck. 
who was always eager to do something 
with the ball besides flip it between 
his legs, was crazy about the play; in 
practice he heaved some sensational 
50- and 60-yard “touchdown” Passes. 
When his big moment came against 
Army, before 78,000 people, he un- 
corked a blooper that wobbled to the 
ground 30 yards short of its mark. 
Had Chuck come through in the 
clutch, the score would have been 
61-6, instead of 61-0. 

By his junior year he had become 
a real triple-threat center. He did all 
of Penn’s punting and occasionally 
threw a pass or broke away on a run 
from kick formation. “If he wasn’t 
the best center and linebacker I’ve 
ever seen, he would make a great 
fullback,” George Munger said at the 
time. “He could play great end, too. 
because he has the speed, the size and 
the strength.” But Munger wisely kept 
him at center and backing up the line 
where he made what one reporter 
estimated as 50 to 60 per cent of 
Penn’s tackles. 

Opposing teams learned that it was 
suicidal to point plays at Bednarik, 
so they avoided him as much as pos- 
sible. But it wasn’t easy. In the 1946 
Penn-Cornell game, the Red and 
Blue jumped to a 26-7 lead in the 
third period only to see Cornell score 
twice within six minutes on passes 
to Hillary Chollet. A recovered fum- 
ble on Penn’s ten gave onrushing Cor- 
nell another. chance late in the fourth 
quarter. Four plays later, in each of 
Which Bednarik was at or near the 
bottom of the pile, Cornell gave up 
the ball on the three-yard line. When 
Cornell whirled down to the Penn 12, 
with four minutes to go, it looked as 
if only the clock and/or Bednarik 
could stop the Big Red. Bednarik did. 
On a fourth down, Norm Dawson tried 
to sweep into the end zone but he 
met Bednarik on the three and got 
not an inch further. 

Bednarik was so spectacular at 
dropping enemy ball-carriers, filching 
passes (in the 1946 and ‘47 seasons he 
intercepted a total of 13), punting and 
sometimes running, that he was ap- 
pearing in the leads of the news stories 
of Penn games almost as often as 
Skippy Minisi, Bob Deuber, Ray 
Dooney, Carmen Falcone and other 
top-notch Red and Blue backs. 
Coaches, especially those whose ball- 
carriers had been racked up by Bed- 
narik, were unrestrained in their 
praise of him. Lefty James of Cornell 


gave him credit for Penn's 1946 vic- 
tory over his team and said he or any- 
one else would be hard-pressed to 
find a better center anywhere. Lou 
Little of Columbia said he was the 
best center he had seen in 20 years. 
A lot of fans in the football-minded 
city of Philadelphia thought he was 
the best center they had ever seen. 

But despite all the nice things 
people were saying about him, Chuck 
refused to consider his success com- 
plete until he scored a touchdown. 
Like the winning pitcher in baseball 
who yearns for a home run, Chuck, 
one of the best defensive and offensive 
eenters in football, ached for a touch- 
down, By the middle of his senior 
season he had had two or three near 
misses but they only increased his 
hunger for the real thing. Against 
Dartmouth in ‘47, he intercepted a 
pass and apparently had a clear field 
ahead of him, only to be hauled down 
on the two, clawing for the goal line. 
Chuck had even settled on an ap- 
propriate celebration if and when his 
big moment came. He had decided he 
would fling. the football into the 
stands—to hell with the expense. If 
the university complained, he would 
buy them a new one, 

It finally happened—in the Colum- 
bia game of October 17, 1948. Early 
in the fourth quarter, Pennsylvania 
left end Lou Roberts blocked a Co- 
lumbia kick near the goal line. There 
was a mad scramble for the ball but 
nobody out-scrambled Bednarik. He 
scooped it up and with a wild grin of 
triumph on his face, roared into the 
end zone like a ruh-away bull. His 
teammates were on him in a flash, 
yelling and pounding him on the back. 
Chuck broke loose for a moment, 
wound up, and completed a long pass 
to an astonished Columbia fan in a 
seat behind the goal posts. 

Bednarik had violated no specific 
rule in the book but the officials 
thought they had better do something 
about it. The referee approached 
Chuck and said, “Coming from you, 
captain, that’s unsportsmanlike con- 
duct.” 

Chuck-thought he was being a great 
sport but he didn’t argue the point. 
“I told myself if I ever scored I’d 
heave the ball into the stands,” he 
said. “I’ve been waiting a long time.” 

“Fifteen yards,” the official said 
erimly. 

On the following kickoff Bednarik 
had to boot from his own 25-yard line. 
Small payment, he figured, for the 
thrill of a lifetime. 

Last fall Chuck scored the second 
touchdown of his career when he in- 
tercepted a Baltimore Colt pass and 
ran it back 25 yards. It was quite a 
day for him, Earlier in the game he 
rambled 41 yards with an intercep- 
tion (“Ran just like a halfback, too,” 
coach Jim Trimble said) and once 
while he was punting, he dropped 
the pass from center, fell down, 
grabbed the ball, got up and kicked 
35 yards. On his scoring run he 
threw the ball over the stadium wall 
after he had taken a couple of steps 
into the end zone, “They made such a 
fuss about it the first time, I figured 
I might as well do it again,” Chuck 
explained. Later he offered to buy 
Eagle general manager Vince Mec- 
Nally a new football. 

He says his biggest touchdown 
thrill came in the Pro Bowl game. It 
was by far the most lucrative one 
he ever scored. The Eastern Division 
all-stars used it to help beat the West. 
20-8 and collect the $700 shares that 


HELP WANTED 
ATTENTION CONSTRUCTION-AVIATION-ollmen! Labor- 


rs - Trades - Truck Drivers - Engineers - Supervisors - Many 
Others. Latest Copyrighted Reports! Who to contact for high- 
est paying jobs. to $1550.00 monthly, Over 52 countries, 
jection. ULS., Spain, Far North, South America, Alaska, 
Europe, Exclusive registration and savings service-one year. 
Application forms. Unconditional monoy-back guarantee of 
satisfaction. Write or wire today! $2.00. Airmailed $2.25. 
SCO accepted). International Reporter, Box 1047-MF, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 

1300.00 MONTHLY FOR truck drivers, $1400.00 monthly 
or carpenters, electricians, plumbers, mechanics, $1200.00 
tor clerks and laborers. Replacement hiring now being done. 
Full information and complete foreign listings, with current, 
information on Spain, Korea, Australia, Alaska & Canada, 
$1.00. 10,000 men and women needed for new | stateside 
project! Complete information and other domestic listings, 
$1.00, Dept. 10-K, Opportunities Unlimited, 1110 Commerce 
Bidg.,, St. Paul, Minn. 
$245 PER WEEK overseas! Clerks, truck drivers, cooks, con- 
struction men, pars, office, laborers, carpenters, mechanics, 
engineers, teachers, factory workers, many others. Experiance 
unnecessary, some jobs. 254 projects, 58 countries. Get 56 
agé illustrated job catalog, ‘Firms Seeking Applicanis, 
uiletin, applications, complete, $1. Jobservica D-15, Box 30, 


Billings, Montana. ori . —, 

1GN-U.S. JOBS, So. America, Alaska, Spain. Fare 
Pod 1000's US. Jobs’ to $18,000. Trades, Office, Factories, 
Stamped self-addressed envelope brings reply. Job Oppor- 
tunities, Waseca _6N, Mie ——- - 
FREE INFORMATIO v available al oreign an 
U.S.A. job opportunities ying to. $1500 monthly. Write 
immediaiely. Dept. AC. National Employment Information 
Service, 1020 Broad, Newark, N.J. 


El tS) ~_ Work. _ 

din foreign projects with high pay, write Forsign 

rhea Burpale Personnel Moar., Matuchen, New Jersey 
EARTHWORMS 

RAISE EARTHWORMS! TERRIFIC deal! Essential infor- 


i s story, “An Earthworm_Turned His Life.” Send 
dune. Earthmaster System 15M, €l Monte, Calif. Hurry! 


LEATHERCRAFT 


FREE “DO-\1-voursel’” Leathercrait Catalog. Tandy 
Leather Company, Box 791-P5, Fort Worth, otaeae: 


SALESMEN WANTED 


START YOUR OWN Business on Credit, Your own boss. 
1661 of our Dealers sold $5,000 to $28,500 in 1953. We supply 
stocks, equipment on credit. 200 home necessities. Sales 
experience unnecessary. Pleasant profitable business backed 
by world-wide industry. Write Rawleigh’s, Dept. K-U-PCD, 


reeport, Il. 
SELL ADVERTISING EMBROIDERED Work Uniforms 


and Bowling Shirts. Make big money full time, spare lime. 
Huge selection of styles, Fabrics, colors. Every business a 
rospeci. Giant Panoramic Line makes sales on sight. It's 
Freel Write Topps, Dept. 8911, Rochester, Indiana. 

SELL ADVERTISING BOOK matches, Big daily commission 
in advance—Union Label plus Glamour Girls, Scenics, Hill- 
billies; all standard styles and sizes. Big Free Master Catalog. 
Fast seiling—steady repeal business. Superior Match Co., 
Dept. 2-1154, 7528 So. Greenwood, Chicago _19. 
SALESMEN—SHOW AMERICA’S leading Nationally Ad- 
vertised line—Novelties, Gifts, Utility Items. Big commissions 
advanced. Prospects everywhere. Steady Repeats. Low prices, 
free literature-samples, Write: Charms & Cain, 407-PC-114 
South Dearborn, Chicago 5, Ill. 

CALENDARS, ADVERTISIN i NOVELTIES, Matches, Good 
Side Lines or Full Time. Now is. the Time to Sell—All Types 
of Calendars, Hundreds of Advertising Novelties, Book 
Matches, etc. Flaming Calendar Co., 6533 Cottage Grove, 
Chicago 37, Wl. 

BIG MONEY-MAKING opportunity, Exclusive line work 
uniforms. Jackets, pants, shirts, coveralls. Advertising em- 
broidered. Every business prospect. Outfit Free. Master Div,, 


251 Water, Ligonier, Ind. 
MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITY! Take big profil orders 


id famous Patented Varieties Fruit Trees. Also Flow- 
LO Obs, Roses, Vines. Big Sales outfit Free. Stark 


Bro’s, Desk 30405, Louisiana, M:ssouri- 

$50 WEEKLY POSSIBLE spare time se'ling America’s 
finest. baby shoe Bronzing, Sampla Free. Senti-Metal Co., 
262 E. Capital, Columbus, Ohio. 

SALESMEN: R $50.00 daily. New colossal industrial 


and store deal. Samples furnished. Durawear, 53 W. Jackson, 


PMG-11, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
UALITY TIES—YOUR Profit, 189%. Catalog free. Loran 
Specialties 4351-P11 Flournoy, Chicago 24. 

JOKES, TRICKS & PUZZLES 
3100 NOVELTIES, TRICKS, Jokes, Gadgets, Funmakers. 
Hobbies. Catalog 10c. Johnson Smith, D-880, Detroit 7, 

AGENTS WANTED 

BUY WHOLESALE! 30-80% Discounts! Freal Large Catalog 
of Nationally Advertised Appliances, Gifts, Watches, Jewelry, 
Cameras, Typewriters, Tools, Kitchanware, etc. Start Your 
Own Fully Self-Operating Mail Order Business Without 
Capital! No Experience Necessary. Wholesale Slarting. Kits 
Furnished: Outline of Unique Automatic Sales Plan Included. 
Consolidated Distributors, Division 116, 21 Lafayette, 


Patarson 15, New Jersey. 
A MONEY EV! WEEK. I'll send you full-size Blair 


household products on Free Trial. Show them to friends and 
neighbors, You can make Big Extra Profits, Write Blair, Dept. 
155MxX, Lynchburg, Va. 

I EDIAT! CESS! SENSATIONAL profits! Suits 
$1.75, Pants 35c, Dresses 200, Shoes 20c. Operate from store, 


home, car. Free catalog. Superior, 1250-2 Jefferson, Chicago 7. 
BUY WHOLESALE THOUSANDS nationally advertised 
Penis at big discount. Free ‘Wholesale Plan,” American 


uyers, 629-XA Lindén, Buffalo, N.Y. 
NE SHOES WI UT “Polish”. New invention. Light- 


ning sellar. Shoes gleam like mirror. Samples sent on trial, 
Kristes 132, Akron, Ohio. 
EARN UP TO $250.00 per week soliciting delinquent accounts. 
Metro, Box 5887, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 
PERFUME BEADS, SENSATIONAL Sellers. Particulars 
free. Mission, 2328A West Pico, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 

—25,000 itsms—Catalog 25c. Matthews 
1474-P2 Broadway, New York City 36, 

PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS WRITE Patrick D, Beavers, Registered Patent 
Attorney, 1092 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D.C. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR EVERYBODY 


Publisher's Classified Department (Trademark) 


For advertising rates, write to William R. Stewart, 9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6 (Noy.-Men) 4 


START VENETIAN BLIND Laundry. Profitable: Iifetiong 


, Jeweilr, iits. Bronze, gold, 

silver. Free Bulletin. iKiktavi,, Box Yate, Los An ales 3. 

A F 1 order business. Write 

Walter Service, 4159-W East 112th, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 

NEW—BABY (TEM. Unusual. Agents or Mail Order. Liehig 
Industries, Beaver Dam 8, Wisconsin. 


60 MONEY MAKING. ideas, Catalogue Free. Universal, 
Lt nee 2 SS 


N 
Box 1076-S, Peoria, tl. 


BOOKS 

ULSE-OUDP ING Books. Catalog Free. 
Your new and old book wants Supplied: Mail Order Book~ 
store, 1336-B_S.W. Hall, Portland 1, Oregon. 

ARE BOOKS, ART. 24-Sparkling illustrated cartoon book- 
lets $1.00. Catalog 10c. Aladin BooX Co,, 210-CM Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10. 

FASCINATING READING-UNUSUAL, ravealina, Illustrated 
boklets, 10-§1.00. Catalogue 100, Kogan, 1032-X, New 
York City 8. 
HYPNOTISM 

FREE “ILLUSTRATED. HYPNOTISM Catalogue. Wile 
Hypnotist, 1324 Wilshire, Los Angeles 17W, California. 

MALE & FEMALE HELP WANTED 
EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Advertising Book Malches. 
Free Sample kit furnished Matchcorp, Dept, PG-25, Chicago 
32, Iiinois. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
COMPLI IGH SCHOOL at home in spare time with 
S7-year-old school; texts furnished; dipluma; no. classes; 


booklet free. Write American School, Dept. X864, Drexel at 
58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


SOLVE MENTAL WORRIES, Bacome Doctor of Psychology. 
Rae Study. Free Book, Universal Truth, 5038-5 Broadway, 
! 10 ¥ 
PHYSICAL THERAPY PAYS big. Learn al Howie, Free 
Catalog. National Institute, Desk 5, 48684. Sheridan, 
Chicago 20. 
OLD MONEY WANTED 
WANTED—1894-S a eat $500.00, Certain 1912 nickel 
$1000.00, 1901-S quarter $20.00 to $150.00. Hundreds of 
others. Know their true value, Complete illustrated cataloyue 
28c. Worthycoin Corporation (0-349), Boston 8 Mass. 
CARTCONING & COMMERCIAL ART 
“HOW TO MAKE Money with Simple Cartoons’—A book 
everyone who likes to draw should have. It is free; mo ob!l- 
waipa: Simpy address Cartoonists’ Exchange, Dept. 311, 


jeasant Hi Huo. 
DETECTIVES 
[= 1G CRIME... Earn steady good pay as Finger 
Print Expert_or Investigator. Write for détails. inst of Apnived 
Science (A Correspondence School Since 1916), 1920 Sunny- 
side, Dept. 147, Chicago 40. 
information on how to fave your own 
Detective Agency, American Training Institute, 22 West 
Madison, Suite 900, Chicago 2, til. 
MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
iT i. Creative ability counts, not 
experience. Earn cash, possible TV contract. Free details, 
Horizon, TV Dept, P.O. Box 36329, Los Anusles 36, Calif, 
LU TITANIA +_$9.75 Carat Wholesale, More 
brilliant than diamonds. Free catalog. Diamonité, 1404-P 


«Mitchell, Oakland 1, Calif. 
ARN A MONEY Weekly mailing circulars for adver 


lisers, Complete instructions—2hc. Siwaslian, 4317-G Gleane, 
Elmburst 73, N.Y. 


MAILMAN BRINGS ME S150 daily, Learn how. Publicit x 
Kalamazoo 65SE, Mich, 
STAMPS 
GIGANTIC. COLLECTION FREE—incuaes Trangles— 
Early, United States—Anima!s—Commemoratives—British 
Colonies—High Value Pletorials, ste. Complete Collection 
plus Big Illustrated Mi eyueiiee all free. Send Sq for postage, 

Gray Stamo Co., Dept. MB, Toronto, Canada. 
RST U.N. - Among World's Prettiest. Only 706, Ap- 


provals. Welles, Box 1246-PM, New York City 8. 
1GTORIAL PACKET—TRIANGLES, 8Bi-Colors, ste— 

10c! Approvals. Cole, 43-P Rinewalt, Buffalo 21, N.Y. 

77 DIFFERENT. U.S—25c Approvals, Leonard, 1143% 

North Keeler, Chicago 51. 


REAL ESTATE INSTRUCTION 


BE REAL ESTATE Broker, Study at home, Write for 
Free book today. Gl Approved, Weaver School of Real Estate, 
2020E Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 
M A 

FREE BOOK ON Arthritis, Rheumatism explains specialized 
system on non-surgical, non-medical treatment. Write Bal} 
Clinic, Dept. 751 xeelsior Springs, Missouri. 
300 BIG MAILS guaranteed. Sample, plans, offers, propo- 
sitions, twelve months listing, $1.00. (Refundable). Wright 
Publications, 2272-B Hubbard, Memphis 8, Tenn. 

PROFITABLE OCCUPATIONS 
GHOW MUSHROOMS, CELLAR, shed. Spara, full time, 
year round. We pay $3.50 |b. We paid Babbitt $4165.00 in 
fow weeks. Frea book. Washington Mushroom ind., Dept, 


163, 2945 Admiral Way, Seattle, Wash. 

LOANS BY MAIL 
BORROW $50 to $500, Employed mon and. women, ovar 2a, 
éligibla: Confidantial—no co-signers—no inquiries of em- 
ployers or friends. Raney in monthly payments to fit your 
income. Supervised by State of Nebraska, Loan application 
sent free in plain envelope. Give occupation, American Loan 
Plan, City National Bido., Dept. 6D-11, Qmaha, braska. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR 


EVERYBODY 


INSTRUCTION 
US, CIVIL SERVICE Jobs! Men-Women, 16-55. Ouallty 
Now! Start high as $80.00 week. 23,000 jobs open, Experience 
often unnecessary, Get Free 36-page book showing jobs, 
salaries, requirements, sample tests. Write; Franklin 
Institute, Dept. T-36, Rochester, N.Y. 
PERSONAL 


BORROW BY MAIL From Postal Finance Co. Employed 
Men and Women can easily obtain $50 to $609 Fast, Entirely 
By Mail. Repay in small monthly payments, Friends, relatives, 
pmployer, tradespeople will not know fou are applying for 
loan. Advise occupation, amount wanted. Postal Finance Co,, 
200_Kesline Bidg., Dept, PC-8X, Omaha, Nebraska. 
SAN FERNANDO VALLEY, world's fastest growing area 
Information supplied regarding job and business opportun- 
Ities, vacation spots, real ostate, homes, schools, living con- 
ditions. Job application forms included. Will assist you in 
getting settied. $1.00, Ronne, Box 44, Canoga Park, California. 
. Loans $50 to $600 to employed men, 
women, Easy, quick. Completely confidential: No endorsers 
Repay in conveniont monthly payments. Details free in plain 
envelope. Give occupation, State Finance Co., 323 Securities 
Bidg., Dept W-14, Omaha, Nebraska. : 


: ? New Discovery! Free 
Trial Offer. Write Pixacol, Box 3583-CM, Cleveland, Ohio, 
OF INTEREST TO MEN 
INTERESTING MAILS*"—25c keeps your mall box full 
three months. Bentz, Desk K/16, Chatawa, Mississippi, 
*WOWT! WE'VE GOT Everything!l” Home_Movies—Stills 
—Slides—Novalties. Free Catalog. Vanity Films, First & 

Sensoa Sts., Seattle, Wash. 
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40 ACRE GOVERNMENT 
OIL LEASES—$100 


You do no drilling, pay no taxes, may real- 


ize a king-size profit without ever leaving 
home. Free map and booklet. Write to 

AMERICAN OIL SCOUTS, Dept. MG 
7321 Beverly Blvd. Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


JOBS THAT PAY TO 
$1,500 MONTHLY 


Thousands jobs open. S. America, Europe, Africa, 
USA, etc. Fare paid when hired, Application 
forms available. All trades, Labor, Drivers, Cleri- 
cal, Engineers, etc. No employment fees! Free 
information. Write Dept. 75X, National Employ- 
ment Inform. Sery., 1020 Broad, Newark, N, J. 


“SHOOPER” GEIGER COUNTER 


Super-sensitive! Only 1% Ibs,! Fits pocket— 
) uses flashlight battery. Find a fortune in uro- 
nium. Order Now! Send $5,00, balance 
C.0.D, MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. FREE 
CATALOG —scintillator and larger uronium 
and metal detectors. DEALERS WANTED. 


PRECISION RADIATION INSTRUMENTS 
2235SP S. La Brea, Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


9995 


COMPLETE 


AMAZING NEW PockeT Ranio 
Really Works—Small as a Pack of Cigarettes! 


» NO TUBES, BATTERIES OR 
ELECTRIC PLUG-INS." 
“TUNE IN’ LOCAL STA- 
TIONS, Has new perma-erystal 
diode and SPHAKER PHONE— 
A marvelous real pocket gine 
radio to take with you «mny- 
where you go—GUARANTEED 

¥ x Should last for 

(citsh, M.O., 

y postman #3.00 

send $4.00 

very. COMPLETE 

By_ mail only 
dway Co., by 

RNEY, NEBR. 


rendy to 
frum: M 
PMF-12, KEA 


Stop Making 


Mistakes in...E NGLISH ! 


New CAREER INSTITUTE method enables 
you to stop making mistakes in English, build 
up your vocabulary, speed up your reading, im- 
prove your writing, acquire the “secrets of 
fluent conversation. Good English pays off in 
nnexpected ways because words are the tools of 
thought. The more you learn about words and 
how to use them to express your ideas, the bet- 
ter your thinking becomes, 


FREE BOOKLET 

The improvement of your English—and your 
thinking—can lend quickly to amazing personal 
achievements, Thousands of men and women 
use the low-cost CAREER INSTITUTE method, 
Takes only 15 minutes a day at home. For FREE 
#2-page hooklet send card or letter. No salesman 
will call—no obligation. CAREER INSTITUTE, 
Dept.D-1810,25 E, Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill, 


go to the winners. “I was out in the 
flat, about three or four yards from 
the sideline on their 25. Layne threw 


“to Hirsch, behind me but in front of 


our safety, Don Doll, and I picked the 
thing off and set sail. There were a 
couple tanks (Ed. note: linemen) in 
the way, but I said to myself, ‘I can 
outrun ’em.’ And with the help of a 
block, I did.” The news photo of the 
touchdown (see page 62) shows Bed- 
narik wearing a big grin. 

To understand fully why Chuck 
gets such a charge of playing football 
and scoring touchdowns, you have to 
know something about his background 
and early life in Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. where he was born 29 years 
ago. His parents are both of Slovak 
extraction and were born in Czecho- 
slovakia. Charles Bednarik, his father, 
went directly from the boat to the 
steel mills in Bethlehem and got a 
job in the open hearth. He started at 
the very bottom of the scale in that 
rugged industry and has advanced to 
a second helper, which is about as far 
as a man who cannot read or write 
English can go. 

The Bednariks (Chuck has three 
brothers—including John, who played 
football at William & Mary recently— 
and two sisters) lived close to the 
campus of Lehigh University, Chuck 
and his pals used to scale the barb- 
wire fence that surrounded the 
school’s athletic field and play their 
games. Their football was usually a 
stocking stuffed with leaves or cloths. 
Chuck’s dad saved 25 coffee bags to 
get him his first football, a merchan- 
dise premium made of imitation 
leather. It didn’t last long because 
Chuck used to kick it as often and as 
far as he could. He saved the remnants 
for years, 

When he turned 16, Chuck decided 
to quit school and go to work. He 
might have done it had it not been 
for a junior high coach and adviser, 
Paul Troxell, who convinced him he 
would have a brighter athletic future 
if he stuck to his class work. 

At Bethlehem High he expressed 
an early desire to go out for football 
but his mother refused to give the 
required parental consent. “She was 
afraid I'd get hurt or something,” 
Chuck said. “But my father told her, 
‘Look, I still the boss here. You go 
play, Charley.” 

So Charley went out for football 


HOW WOULD YOU 
CALL IT? 


By Frank C. True 


Tn the seventh inning of a baseball 
game between Columbia and Yale, the 
bases are loaded for Columbia with two 
out. The batter hits an inside-the-park 
homer. But the Yale second-baseman 
calls for the ball after the relay to the 
plate, steps on second and then appeals 
to the umpire, claiming the Columbia 
runner from first base failed to touch 
second, The umpire upholds the claim 
and declares the third out. How many 
of the runs count? 


ANSWER ON PAGE 93 


and it wasn’t long before both parents 
had become fierce fans. His father was 
overjoyed when his boy went to the 
University of Pennsylvania and made 
the team. Chuck gave him one of his 
red-and-blue jerseys with a big, block 
60 on it and Pop Bednarik was the 
proudest man in the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation when he wore it to 
work, even though it hung like a robe 
on his small, five-foot, eight-inch 
body. 

Chuck made the team with a bang 
at BHS. He tells about it this way: 

“The first day out ’m punting the 
livin’ stuffing out of the ball and all 
the time I got one eye on the coach 
to see if he’s looking, Finally he spots 
me and comes over and says, ‘You 
look like a fullback.’ Which was fine 
with me. I wanted to be a fullback, 
or maybe an end, anyway. But before 
the season starts they find out our 
center—he’s All-State—is ineligible. 
Coach Butler asks me if I ever play 
center and I tell him no. He says, 
‘Here’s a football. Take it home over 
the weekend and you'll be a center 
on Monday.’ ” 

Bednarik was a center on Monday 
and for the next two years at Beth- 
lehem High. Jack Butler says he was 
a bull on defense even then. He loved 
to go after the ball-carrier and bowl 
him over. He intercepted a lot of 
Passes, too. 

His best high school sport, however, 
was basketball, He was a catcher on 
the baseball team. “He hit the ball a 
mile,” Butler says. “But he used to 
miss curves by a mile, too.” 

Chuck still loves to play baseball. In 
the one season he spent on the Penn 
varsity, he hit over .300, Just as he 
likes to murder the football when he 
kicks it, he likes to try to knock the 
cover off the baseball. No one tape- 
measured his blows at Penn but some 
of them were whoppers. Once, base- 
ball coach Horace Hendrickson took 
four new balls to a game with Colum- 
bia in New York and, during batting 
practice, Bednarik hit every one of 
them over the center-field fence and 
into the Harlem River. In the game, 
he got two singles, 

During recent summers, including 
the past one, Chuck has worked out 
frequently with the Athletics. He 
pitched batting practice, and also 
caught some, “Lots of those guys were 
missing my stuff,” Chuck boasts of 


his pitching. Art Ehlers was once im- 
pressed enough with Chuck’s size and 
power to offer him a job with the 
club’s farm at Ottawa during a catcher 
shortage. Chuck says he had his bags 
packed before he hung up. But Vince 
McNally of the Eagles, who had 
visions of Bednarik falling into dug- 
outs while chasing foul balls and lying 
in a broken heap at second base, un- 
packed them for him. “I was just 
interested to see if I could hit Triple- 
A pitching,” Chuck said. 

Despite his football prowess and 
his self-confidence, Bednarik might 
never have made it through Penn, 
might not have received a single All- 
America notice, if it were not for 
Rey. John Donnelly, the resident 
prefect at Newman Hall, just off the 
Penn campus, and the chaplain of the 
Newman Glub. Chuck and approxi- 
mately 30 other athletes lived there 
during their undergraduate years and 
they became very closely associated 
with Father Donnelly. 

A rent-free room at Newman Hall 
was about the only benefit Chuck re- 
ceived as a football star at Penn. “You 
hear about these guys who are sup- 
posed to have been paid better in col- 
lege than as pros,” he said. “Well, I 
wasn’t one of ’em.” He worked for his 
meals by waiting on tables at the Wil- 
liam White Training Room, next door 
to Franklin Field. His other expenses 
were taken care of by the GI Bill. One 
lucrative custom that Chuck and most 
varsity football players at Penn took 
advantage of was selling the block of 
four seats (eight for the team cap- 
tain) they received for each home 
game. For the annual post-war sell- 
out games with Army, Navy, Prince- 
ton and Cornell, the boys could get 
up _ to $25 each for the tickets. This 
well-known practice at Penn was seri- 
ously frowned upon by the other Ivy 
League schools. 

Chuck admits he is indebted to 
Father Donnelly, not only for the 
réligious and personal instruction he 
received from him, but also for a 
great deal of academic and business 
advice. Chuck had some desperate 
tussles with the text books, especially 
in his first year or two at the uni- 
versity, and Father Donnelly kept him 
one step ahead of the administration 
—and ineligilibity—by tutoring him 
and requiring him to report for study 
periods in the Hall each evening 
after 9 p.m. 

Before he graduated from the School 
of Education in the spring of 7°49, 
Chuck was one of four students to 
be honored at Founder’s Day exer- 
cises for “outstanding service”: he 
received the traditional spoon, bowl, 
cane and spade at the annual Hey 
Day program. But none of these 
honors was related to the grades he 
knocked off in. the classroom. Chuck 
says, “Sure, I had a rough time at 
first, but do you know I got a couple 
A’s and B’s in my senior year?” 

Father Donnelly, who knew Chuck's 
strength and shortcomings as well as 
anyone could, tells this about him: 
“He came from a poor Slovenian back- 
ground, remember. He has wonderful 
parents but they had no educational 
opportunities in the old country. 
Chuck still reflects many of the old- 
world attitudes. He had a great re- 
spect for all priests, of course, but 
even more so for me because we lived 
so close. He used to come in and say, 
‘Padre, I think I should buy a new 
pair of shoes. What do you think?’ 
He was—and is—very close to his 
parents. They were very proud of 


Heres Your Season's Pass 


You are now invited to attend all the excit- 
ing sports eyents during the year ahead! 
Simply fill in and mail the coupon below, 
We will enter a Special Introductory Sub- 
scription in your name for the next 17 months 
of SPORT Magazine. As a regular SPORT 
subscriber, you'll have a front row seat at all 
the big games and sports contests scheduled 
for the months to come. SPORT’s unique edi- 
torial coverage will bring you the action, color 
and excitement of all your favorite sports. 
So your subscription for SPORT will be a 
virtual "Season’s Pass” to every ball park, 
stadium, arena and playing field in the coun- 
try. So don’t delay. You will receive 17 
power-packed months of SPORT for $1.25 
under regular prices if you act at once. 
Hurry! This offer is good for 30 days only. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW TODAY! 
SPORT, 205 East 42 Street, N. Y. 17, N.Y; 
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The 


Toughest Game 
I Ever Umpired 


By Charlie Berry 


as told to STAN ISAACS 


UP 


WHEN I start thinking back to games that were “tough” to umpire, I find 
myself a litde surprised to realize that [I never really thought of the 
“tough” aspect of doing my job. To me it always has been a ease of ruling 
on each play as I see it and never considering the significance or anything 
else about the move. If an umpire ever stops to think of the various con- 
sequences of the decisions he must make, he isn’t going to last long as an 
umpire. 

But some games stick in your memory more than others. The first game 
of the 1946 World Series between the Cardinals and Red Sox is one 1 will 
always remember. | had been an umpire in the American League since 
September of 1942 and this was my first Series assignment. The game. 
played in Sportsman’s Park, St. Louis. was one in which [ found I had little 
to do. Both pitchers. Howie Pollet of the Cards and Tex Hughson, were in 
good form and there wasn’t much traffic on the basepaths. I was getting Little 
business at third base where I was stationed. What happened in the latter 
part of the game, however. is a perfect example of how you can suddenly 
become involved in the key play of the day. 

The Red Sox scored a run in the second inning and the Cards tied the 
score in the sixth. Then things began to happen in the bottom of the eighth 
when the Cards came to bat. It started quietly enough as Stan Musial grounded 
to Rudy York and Enos Slaughter popped up to Pinky Higgins. Whitey 
Kurowski then pumped a single to left field, and Joe Garagiola followed 
with a long fly to center field which Dom DiMaggio seemed to lose in the 
sun. Dom went in, then out, got all twisted up and let the ball fall behind 
him and roll to the fence. Kurowski, with two out. was charging around the 
bases. Coming into third base. however. he was obstructed by third-baseman 
Higgins. who bumped Whitey and sent him sprawling. [ immediately raised 
my arm and sent Kurowski home, but I did not call time. 

While Whitey was picking himself up and charging around third towards 
home again. DiMaggio bad retrieved the ball, He relayed it back to the 
infield in time to eatch Garagiola, who was trying to make third base. When 
third-baseman Higgins tagged Garagiola for the third out, Kurowski had nat 
yet crossed home plate. In a normal situation, Kurowski would not have been 
credited with a run because be hadn’t crossed home before the third out was 
made. But plate umpire Lee Ballanfant had seen me make my sign and in- 
dicated Kurowski had seored. 

The Red Sox, led by manager Joe Cronin. immediately charged Ballanfant 
because they had seen Kurowski yards from the plate when Higgins put 
the ball on Garagiola. It was some time before Ballanfant could tell Cronin 
that Kurowski had been obstructed by Higgins and that I had called it. 
When Lee did. Cronin rushed over to me. 

“Ts that right. Charlie?” he asked. 

T said, “That's right. Joe” and the argument was over. 

In looking back at the play, its important to remember that my job was 
to call obstruction on Higgins, not to call Gme. An obstruction play differs 
from an interference play in that an interference call stops play. In this case. 
the ball was still in play and Garagiola was still running. My call did not anto- 
matically stop play. 

Most people in the ball park were confused by the play because they 
had been watching DiMaggio chase the ball and hadn't seen Higgins bump 
Kurowski. They apparently believed we had ruled Kurowski had crossed 
home plate in time to beat the third ont. 


Tt was a play I might easily have messed up. I might have erred and have 
stopped the play the moment Higgins bumped Garagiola—which would have 
ereated a minor furor. In all the arguing, Higgins never said a word. He told 
me after the game he had bumped Kurowski unintentionally—which is the 
way it looked to me. 

The Red Sox went on to get a run in the ninth to tie it and then wou on 
York’s homer in the tenth. The obstruction play faded out of importance after 
the game. It was, however, one of those once-in-a-decade situations and T am 
glad I handled the play correctly. It would have been tough on me if T hadn't. 
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him and of the fact that he was going 
to the university. He has a great 
solicitude for them. Since he left the 
university he has helped buy them a 
home and has partly equipped it for 
them. He takes them to the shore in 
the summer for a couple of weeks. 
It is a fine relationship. I think of 
some of Chuck’s classmates who used 
to laugh at him and regard him as 
something of a football bum. Well, 
look at him now! He has helped his 
parents, he has a devoted wife and 
family, he has two cars and a $25,000 
home. I wonder how many of them 
have done as well?” 

One of Father Donnelly’s duties 
was preparing short speeches for 
Chuck to give at alumni banquets, 
father-and-son affairs and various 
other public gatherings to which he 
was continually invited as his foot- 
ball fame spread in his junior and 
senior years. 

At one banquet, Chuck took a 
glance at the fancy country club 
menu and noticed that the main course 
called for filet mignon. He turned to 
Father Donnelly m dismay and ex- 
ped “Holy smoke, Padre, we got 

sh!” 

The line was carried out of the 
dining room by one of the guests that 
night and it may have become the 
foundation for a banquet joke Mike 
Wilson, a National Football League 
official, likes to tell. Of dubious au- 
thenticity, it mevertheless draws 
laughs at Bednarik’s expense, 

Chuck is supposed to have ap- 
proached Wilson during a game and 
said, “Ref, that blankety-blank end is 


biting me. Watch him!” 
“Bite him back,’ Wilson — said 
sharply. 


“T can’t,” Chuck is supposed to have 
said. “It’s Friday.” 

Once the butt of a dozen jokes on 
the Penn campus, Chuck now tells 
them all with the ease of a profes- 
Sional toastmaster. He is a colorful 
and entertaining speaker. If he some- 
times mixes a couple of tenses or 
mangles an idiom, it merely adds 
flavor to the story. Recently he had 
a regular half-hour disc-jockey show 
over a Bethlehem radio station. It 
was called the International Program 
and on it Chuck played a variety of 
polkas, mazurkas, schottisches and 
tamburitzas. When Jim Trimble asked 
him if he was having any trouble 
filling the time with appropriate words 
and, music, Chuck said, “I was a little 
nervous at first. ‘Specially with the 
commercials. But I’m okay now. I 
even add a little lib now and then.” 

When Chuck was due to graduate 
from Penn—in fact, months before 
his commencement exercises—he was 
the target of a wild manhunt by two 
or three teams in the hotly competitive 
All-America Conference and National 
Football League. Father Donnelly 
played an important role in this piece 
of drama, too. He was largely re- 
sponsible for leading Chuck away 
from the moribund Brooklyn Football 
Dodgers and into the more solvent 
hands of the Philadelphia Eagles. 

“In the spring of ‘47.” Father Don- 
nelly said, “I anticipated Chuck’s need 
for sound guidance in business mat- 
ters. It was obvious he had a good 
future in athletics and that people 
would be offering him all sort of deals 
before long. So, for the sum of $1 
and services to St. Bede’s Chapel, I 
became his agent. Chuck was skepti- 
cal about the need for a contract but 
we had it legally signed and sealed. 

“The week of the Cornell game— 


this was Chuck’s last game for Penn 
—he came to me in tears and said 
he had done a terrible thing. Briefly, 
he had signed a contract with the 
Brooklyn Dodgers the previous sum- 
mer. He was pretty upset by it and 
had been worrying about it for some 
time, but I explained that the contract 
was not valid because I hadn’t signed 
it. It was quite a mess and before it 
was untangled there were many phone 
calls to the Dodgers and long talks 
with Branch Rickey—he ran the foot- 
ball team, too—and conferences with 
Bert Bell and lawyers.” 

Commissioner Bell, the leading 
general in the pro grid war being 
waged at the time, was particularly 
anxious that Bednarik not be lured 
into the enemy camp. An old Red 
and Blue himself, he thought it would 
be a crying shame if Chuck didn’t 
stay in town and play for the Eagles, 
who had made him their bonus choice 
in the NFL draft. 

Chuck was soon convinced that his 
brightest future lay in Philadelphia, 
not Brooklyn, and he signed a one- 
year contract with the Eagles in 
February, 1949. By the start of the 
season, the following September, 
Eagle quarterbacks Tommy Thomp- 
son, Bill Mackrides and Frank Tri- 
pucka were wishing Bednarik had 
stuck with the Dodgers. After four 
years of single-wing football at Penn. 
Chuck had trouble with the abbrevi- 
ated snap to the T-formation quarter- 
back. He put enough snap into his 
work—he all but mashed the fingers 
of the quarterbacks—but he wasn’t 
very consistent. Thompson, Mack- 
rides and Tripucka never knew which 
finger was next. 

By the end of the Eagles’ second 
game of the season, Chuck had begun 


to wish he had kept his mouth shut 
and gone with the Dodgers in the 
first place. He was centering the ball 
all right by that time, but on Sunday 
afternoons he sat on the bench while 
two_of the best centers in football, 
ex-Stanford Vic Lindskog and ex- 
Fordham Alex Wojciechowicz, did all 
the work. On the train, following the 
second league game, Chuck ap- 
proached Eagle coach Greasy Neale 
and said that if he wasn’t going to 
play, he wanted to be traded. “My 
pride hurts when I sit on the bench,” 
Chuck told him. 

Neale had heard many bench- 
warmer complaints in his time, but 
here was a new one. “Never mind your 
pride,” Greasy said. “You’re still 
getting paid.” But, Chuck said, he 
wasn’t having any fun. 

The following Sunday, Greasy gave 
his rookie center a little work and 
a little fun, and Chuck decided he’d 
stick around after all. It’s a good 
thing he did. The Eagles won their 
second straight league title and the 
players went home for Christmas with 
checks for $1,094.68, as a result of 
their victory in the championship 
game with Los Angeles. 

As the veteran Alex Wojciechowicz 
began to slow up, Bednarik was used 
more often at one of the linebacker 
spots in Greasy Neale’s 5-4 defense. 
One of the important duties of the 
outside, or corner, linebacker is to 
harass—retard is the coach’s text- 
book expression—the end as he goes 
downfield for a pass, and then pick 
up the halfback who follows. At first 
Chuck was so eager and persistent in 
bothering the end that he became a 
shooting duck for a trap play. Chuck 
would finish bucking horns with the 
end and turn back just in time to 


catch a smashing block and see the 
ball-carrier roar through the area 
he was supposed to be defending, “I 
always knew when blew one,” 
Chuck said. “Old Man Wojie would 
leap off the bench and start warming 
up on the sidelines.” 

What makes him the best linebacker 
in football today? 

His own coach, Jim Trimble, says: 
“He has almost superhuman diag- 
nostic ability. He’s at the right place 
at the right time. I’d say he was the 
greatest and also the luckiest line- 
backer in the league. Lucky because 
he can be way out of position and 
recover in time. A couple of years 
ago, in a Cleveland game, he went 
clear out of position, yet got back in 
time to stop Graham on third and 
short. Later he went astray again and 
recovered in time to intercept a 
screen pass on the line of scrimmage. 
He’s a great tackler, both on power 
plays and in the open field. He has 
loose, powerful arms and hands. He’s 
at his best when they have a partial 
block on him. and he reaches over and 
makes the tackle. He’ll knock the 
head off an end when he catches the 
ball, and on a sweep, he knows when 
to close and turn the runner.” 

Bednarik: calls all defensive signals 
(with his hands close to his chest, his 
back to the offensive huddle). Like 
most pro clubs, the Eagles change 
their defense on every play. He and 
the end diagonally in front of him, 
Norm Willey (225 pounds), work 
hand in hand on many defensive 
maneuvers. When they’re blitzing to- 
gether (charging across the scrim- 
mage line after the ball-carrier), they 
probably present the most devastating 
two-man rush in football. 

Weeb Ewbank, coach of the Balti- 
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more Colts and former assistant to 
Paul Brown, commented; “There was 
a time when we didn’t consider Bed- 
narik too strong on pass defense, but 


he’s improved greatly in the last two 
seasons. (Last year Chuck intercepted 
six times and averaged 19 yards with 


the returns.) We respect him so much 


we figure the best percentage is not 

% to run his way. He’s a tough cookie.” 

\ eee Dante Lavelli of the Browns, who 
\) 


tangles with Chuck on pass plays, re- 

spects his “size, speed and experience 

. . and that uncanny ability to be in 

the right place at the right time.” 

Halfback Billy Reynolds had this to 

say: “He covers a flaring halfback 

(going to the outside) very well. He 

gets that angle on you and then 

forces you where he wants you to 
go.” 

In a game Chuck goads his defensive 
platoonmates like a mule-skinner who 
has learned a few Ivy League war 
cries. The players respect him as an 
old pro and are apparently often in- 
spired by his words and actions. 
Sometimes they’re more amused than 
inspired. 

Coach Trimble usually turns the 
locker room over to Bednarik or an- 
other elder statesman on the team 
before the Eagles take the field. Last 
year, before the game with the Giants 
on November 29, Trimble told the 
team there was a remote chance they 
could catch the Browns and win the 
division title. He admitted it was a re- 
mote possibility but it was worth 
battling for. After the short talk, he 
left and let Bednarik take over. 

“Okay, fellas,’ Chuck began, “You 
heard what the coach said. This one’s 
by remote control.” 

(Chuck and his teammates couldn’t 
do it “by remote control.” The Giants 
defeated them, 38-27, and the Browns 
clinched the division title.) 

Chuck has been married to Emma 
Margetich since June 5, 1948, the day 
following his final exam in his junior 
year at Penn. Emma was one big rea- 
son why he did not continue play- 
ing college baseball. “Most of the 
games were on Saturday,” Chuck said, 
“and every weekend I was courtin’ 
my wife in Bethlehem.” They met 
during summer vacation at the Croa- 
tian Hall in Bethlehem where Emma 
went to dance and Chuck went to 
listen to the tamburitza music. “That 
music really sends me,” Chuck said. 
Married by Father Donnelly in Beth- 
lehem, they now have two daughters, 
Charlene, four, and Donna Marie, 
one. They live outside Philadelphia, 
in suburban Willow Grove. Chuck 
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} i drives to Connie Mack Stadium in a 
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In and out of the football season 
Chuck works as a sales representa- 
tive for Pio Wines. He has held the 
job since 1951. Recently he invested 
in a sporting goods store in Willow 
Grove. He is one of the best-paid 
linemen in pro football with an annual 
salary of about $13,000. This year he 
signed his first two-year contract. 
Vince McNally says he is always one 
of the easiest players on the team to 
sign. 

“T don’t give them any trouble,” 
Chuck said, “but maybe I should. I 
figure, what the hell... . you play half 
the game for 12 games a year and 
you fool around during the week 
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Letters to SPORT 


(Continued from page 7) 
Canadian football. I can’t understand 
why you would print such trash in 
your reputable magazine as the article 
by Bob Snyder, 

At this time last year Snyder was 
going around in a big ear, wearing 
a Stetson cowboy hat, drawing on a 
liberal expense account, receiving a 
big salary and bragging and boasting 
of how he was going to burn up the 
league. What happened? Snyder didn’t 
show a thing and many people found 
out what they had suspected from 
the start—that Bob Snyder was no 
coach... 

Most sensible and able players in 
the States know the truth about 
Canadian football because these games 
are witnessed by many Americans who 
go back to the States with glowing 
stories of the true conditions here. 
This year every team in Canadian 
football was swamped with applica- 
tions from pro and college players in 
the States ... Why, in Winnipeg this 
year they had over 42 applications 
from big-name coaches in the States 
for the vacant head coach’s job. 

The most harmful thing about Bob 
Snyder’s stories is that they are 
keeping a handful of good American 
college players from bettering them- 
selves in the business world . - 
Snyder is responsible for keeping 
Johnny Lattner out of Canadian foot- 
ball after telling him a lot of nonsense 
about the game here. The British 
Columbia Lions, the new entry in the 
W.LF.U. this season, offered a very 
large salary to Lattner. They also 
offered him a terrific year-around job 
with one of the largest pulp and 
paper-maker outfits in the world—a 
lifetime opportunity that most Amer- 
ican college graduates couldn’t hope 
to get. They offered him a fine place 
to live, but thanks to Calgary’s ex- 
coach, you know where he’ll be play- 
ing this year! For Johnny’s sake, I 
hope he soon realizes his mistake. 

Bob Snyder says that Canadian 
football is bush, but look what hap- 
pened to Jim Thorpe when his play- 
ing days were over in the so-called 
big league in the States! 

Vancouver, B. C. Won. D. JoHNsSoN 


... . Why did the Calgary Stam- 
peders, coached by Bob Snyder, finish 
last, winning but three games? Be- 
cause Mr, Snyder misjudged and com- 
pletely underestimated the Canadian 
game of football so badly that his 
team was a floundering bunch of play- 
ers with no morale or will to win... 

Snyder is now doing the only kind 
of work a man of his ability can do, 
spreading propaganda, even though it 
should be apparent that he made an 
extremely poor attempt to understand 
the game. 

Calgary, Alberta ALFRED BLOOMENTHAL 

Canadian readers may be interested 
to know that ex-Stampeder coach 
Snyder is now assisting Frank Reagan, 
the new head coach at Villanova. 
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immortals. Now, you can learn exactly 
how twelve of your favorite stars became 
famous. 
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The Best Catcher | Ever Saw 


(Continued from page 35) 

but even more important in the Ne- 
sro leagues where—as you can prob- 
ably guess—we ran the bases much 
more freely than they do up here. 
There was so much base-stealing, in 
fact, that it was almost a different 
game. Against Josh, though, you had 
fo be a little conservative. You 
stopped to think it over before you 
took off. 

I had a very erratic arm:,when I 
broke in. It was strong enough, all 
right, but I never was too sure where 
the ball was going. Josh tried to show 
me how to set myself to improve my 
speed and accuracy, and when I'd have 
a bad day against the Grays he’d come 
over to me in the locker room and try 
to give me a little confidence. “It’s 
just a matter of practice,” he’d tell 
me. “You got the arm, that’s the im- 
portant thing. The rest of it is just 
practice, practice, practice.” 

Josh was a fine base-runner him- 
self, incidentally, even though he once 
made only two bases on one of the 
longest drives I ever saw him hit, a 
tremendous line drive to dead center- 
field in Comiskey Park, during an All- 
Star game between the National and 
American Negro Leagues. Actually, 
the ball was over the fence, only it 
hit against the amplifiers on top of 
the wall and bounced back onto the 
field. Josh, thinking he had a homer. 
jogged around first, but Sam Jethroe, 
who was playing center field for the 
Americans, pounced on the ball and 
whipped it back into second. 

The umpires finally decided that 
the amplifiers were technically in the 


“Good gosh, don’t print that one!” 


playing field so Josh only got the 
double—the longest double I ever saw 
or heard of. 

Nobody ever had a smoother, more 
rhythmic swing than Josh. That was 
the thing that used to impress people 
more than anything else, the distance 
he could get with the easiest sort of a 
swing. I used to take a real hefty cut 
myself, and he’d always tell me, “Roy, 
you don’t have to swing that hard to 
give the ball a ride. If you hit it right, 
itll go.” 

And I'd tell him, “Mr. Gibson, I’m 
not a big fellow like you. I got to 
swing hard.” 

T tried to cut down on my swing, but 
in a way I was right. The natural 
ease with which Josh could do any- 
thing on a ball field was something 
you had to be born with. 

Josh, for instance, was the only 
power hitter I ever heard of who hit 
the ball where it was pitched. When 
you get a young player who can hit 
the long ball, you try to get him to 
pull, so that he can get the full sweep 
of his power, and also so that he can 
take advantage of the shorter fences 
near the foul lines. But Josh’s power 
was to all fields. 

He did just that, as a matter of fact, 
the first time I ever saw him play. 
I was a young kid then, paying my 
way into the bleachers in Baker Bowl, 
Philadelphia, and Josh was catching 
for the Pittsburgh Crawfords, the 
greatest Negro team ever put together. 
Satchel Paige was the Crawford’s star 
pitcher; Cool Papa Bell, the fastest 
man in the league, was in center; and 
Judy Johnson was at second base. The 
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Crawfords were so good, and so cocky, 
that when they barnstormed against 
local teams after the season, they used 
to advertise that Satchel would strike 


_ out the first nine men and Josh would 


hit two home runs. 

Unfortunately the Crawfords were 
wrecked in 1937, the year I came into 
the league. President Trujillo of 
Santo Domingo decided he wanted to 
win the Latin American championship 
that year so he ee up some real 
money to bring Gibson, Paige, Bell 
and some of the others down there. 
Trujillo got his championship, but the 
Crawfords had to go out and hustle 
themselves a bunch of kids to play 
out their schedule. 

I was 15 years old then, and my entire 
baseball experience consisted of four 
years of American Legion ball and 
two weeks of semi-pro. It was during 
those two weeks that Bizz Mackey, 
the manager of the Baltimore Elite 
Giants, saw me and talked my mother 
into letting me leave home. 

Gibson, Paige and the rest of the 
boys came back the next year, but the 
Crawfords sold Josh to the Home- 
stead Grays. Paige went to the Kansas 
City Monarchs, and that was the end 
—as far as league competition’ was 
concerned—of what must have been 
the greatest battery of all time. 

Satchel will tell you today that the 
best catcher he ever had was Josh 
Gibson of Pittsburgh, and the tough- 
est batter he ever faced was Josh 
Gibson of Homestead. And Satchel 
barnstormed with all the big-league 
greats. 

For some reason Josh took an in- 
terest in me right from the start. In 
one of the first series I played against 
the Grays, I had a play at home and, 
although I could see the bal] was going 
to get to me too late, I tried to block 
the plate anyway. The base-runner 
eame crashing in, spikes high, and 
parts of Campanella went flying in 
about five different directions. When 
I got back up, groggy, and started to 
put myself back together again, I 
found out that my chest protector had 
been sliced—just as if someone had 
used a knife on it—only a few inches 
below my throat. 

After the game, Josh got me in the 
dressing room and told me: “Don’t 
ever block that plate without the ball 
again, unless you're looking to get 
yourself killed. The rule book says 
the runner’s got the right of way and 
I don’t know anybody in this league 
who's going to let you take it away 
from him. 

“Besides,” he said, “you'll be doing 
it for nothing. The umpire’s going to 
call him safe eyven*if you do block 
him off.” 

(Tll pass that advice on to any 
young catcher who thinks he’s sup- 
posed to keep the plate blocked 
whether he’s got the ball or not. 
You’re going to get hurt enough back 
there without asking for it.) 

I don’t want you to get the idea, 
now, that Josh was giving anything 
away on that ball field. He had as 
fierce a determination to win as any 
ballplayer I’ve ever seen. The fact 
that he was always on a winner proves 
that. Well, maybe it doesn’t, because, 
determination aside, Josh had the 
sheer ability to carry a team all by 
himself. There was simply nothing. 
you could do with him. With that 
easy swing of his, it was almost im- 
possible to strike him out, and he was 
the one player who never went into 
a slump. Never. 


You couldn’t even curve him on the 
outside, like you can most power hit- 
ters because, as I’ve already said, he 
could hit outside pitches over the 
right-field fence. Since his home 
fields, Griffith Stadium and Forbes 
Field, had two of the longest left fields 
in baseball, you were better off most 
of the time letting him pull the ball. 

It’s too bad I can’t give you his bat- 
ting averages. Some columnist—I 
think it was Red Smith—once wrote 
that the United States seemed to be 
made up entirely of professional ball- 
players and amateur statisticians. He 
was writing about the majors, of 
course, and what he meant was that 
when you read the sports pages you 
had to wonder whether we were play- 
ing for the pennant or for the statis- 
tics. He couldn’t have written that 
about the Negro leagues, although I 
wish now that he could have. Aver- 
ages were seldom kept and when they 
were, they were kept very sketchily. 
IT could make a guess at what Josh 
batted, I suppose, but it wouldn’t be 
much more than a guess, because I 
only saw him when he played against 
the Elite Giants. I'll say this, though: 
we didn’t get him out much. 

And on top of it all, as I started to 
say, he was a great competitor. You 
could always hear Josh whooping it 
up in the dressing room before a 
game. “The team that won yesterday 
is going to win today!” That was his 
favorite battle cry. We could almost 
always be sure of hearing it because 
the Grays had almost always won 
yesterday. 

He never missed a game as far as 
I know. It wasn’t that he’d be playing 
all bandaged and bruised or anything 
like that, either. It was simply that 
the man never seemed to get hurt. 
I don’t know how to explain how a 
catcher could go through season after 
season without getting hurt unless it’s 
to go back to that easy, relaxed way 
he played the game. 

He never hurt anybody to win, 
either. The man didn’t have a mean 
bone in his body. Incidentally, his 
nickname Josh didn’t come from his 
happy-go-lucky disposition, as a lot of 
people seem to think. It was just 
short for Joshua. No name ever fitted 
a man better, though. He was always 
good-natured, always kidding and 
happy. I’ve been sitting here trying 
to think of some time I might have 
seen him mad about something, just so 
this won’t sound like I’m trying to 
make a saint out of him, but I just 
never did hear of him ever getting 
mad at anybody, 

People sometimes ask me if Josh 
wasn’t bitter about being kept out of 
the majors. All I can say is that I 
never heard of Josh or any Negro 
player saying anything about it one 
way or the other. I mean it was just 
something we never thought about. 
We'd known when we started playing 
as kids that the majors were closed 
to us, so I suppose we just naturally 
put it out of our minds. Oh, we fol- 
lowed the major-league box scores 
and we saw the games whenever we 
could, but that was because we were 
ballplayers and the majors repre- 
sented the best in our business. 

Considering the times, you know, 
Josh didn’t do too badly for himself 
financially. I’d guess he made about a 
thousand a month; nowhere near what 
Satchel could make, of course, but still 
more than most big-leaguers were 
getting. 

He could play all year ‘round, too, 
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because once our season ended we'd 
do some barnstorming around the 
country and then about a year or two 
after I came into the league, we 
started going down to Cuba or Mexico 
or Puerto Rico. Baseball was just get- 
ting big down there, and some of the 
newly imported players had been 
spreading the gospel about Josh, Well, 
the first time Josh came up, the fans 
just sat there like a jury waiting to be 
shown. That was the kind of a chal- 
lenge that always tickled Josh. He hit 
three tremendous home runs and after 
that he was the most popular man on 
the island. 

Another thing people sometimes 
ask me is how I think Josh would 
have gone in the majors. I don’t see 
how there can be any question about 
that. The players who were great in 
the Negro leagues have been great in 
the big leagues. It’s a matter of 
ability, as I see it, not of league. 

What I mean is that there are things 
a major-league team can do for a 
young player and things it can’t. It 
can give him the best facilities and, 
more important, the best coaching. An 
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intelligent, willing boy can pick up 
in a month what it took most of us 
a couple of years of sweat and blood 
to learn. That’s why it was my great 
good fortune to have two catchers like 
Gibson and Mackey to get me started 
right. But the best coach in the world 
can only polish up what he has to 
start with. Nobody can coach ability 
into anyone. And by the same token, 
nobody can take ability away. 

Josh Gibson had if, that’s all, He 
had more of it than anyone I’ve seen 
before or since. I haven’t done too 
badly up here myself, and I never 
heard anyone say that Campanella 
was the player Gibson was. 

As a matter of fact, Josh did play 
against big-leaguers many times on 
barnstorming tours. We used to put 
together All-Star teams for those 
tours and, if I do say so, we could put 
a real ball club on the field. We al- 
Ways managed to hold our own, and 
Gibson was always the same Gibson 
I'd seen during the regular season. 

I think I should say, in all honesty, 
that my friendship with Josh was 
more professional than social. Our 
teams would stay in the same hotel 
when we were playing and we'd use 
the same dressing room, and it was 
in these places—and on the field—that 
I got to know him. I was just a kid, 
remember, and he was a married man, 
so our off-the-field interests weren’t 
the same. He had a son and—if I re- 
member right—a daughter. The son 
was a big, strapping boy who played 
a little third base later on but wasn’t 
anywhere near the player his father 
was. 

But that’s no disgrace. Who was? 

—— et 
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SPORTalk 


{Continued from page 8) 
don’t remember your old teachers 
looking like this?) Her main hobby is 
swimming and she spent the past sum- 
mer as an instructor back home. 

This is not Jan’s first experience 
with glamour contests. During her 
high school days she was elected 
Homecoming Queen. And was also a 
May Queen. She is five feet six inches, 
has light brown hair and blue eyes. 
Her measurements: bust, 35 inches, 
waist 25, hips 35. - £ 


ILLANOVA University, not exactly 

a football powerhouse these days, 
expects to fill Philadelphia’s 100,000- 
seat Municipal Stadium once this sea- 
son, For a schoo] that a year ago was 
seriously thinking of dropping the 
sport, that drew as little as 2,300 peo- 
ple to a game in '53, and that has only 
two games at home this year, that’s 
quite a feat. Getting 100,000 people 
into any park for a football game is a 
neat trick these days. Villanova does 
it this year in its game with Missis- 
sippi—and did it last year against 
Georgia—by peddling tickets, like 
sugar-free soda, chlorophyll tooth- 
paste or frozen chicken livers, over 
the grocery counter. 

Some people call it “bargain base- 
ment football” and, of course, it’s not 
the real answer to college football’s 
gate problems, but as a jolting shot 
in the arm it seems to work. For the 
game against Ol’ Miss, the home 
opener, Villanova unloaded some 85,- 
000 tickets to the Acme Super Markets, 
who are passing them on to their Phila- 
delphia area customers as “specials.” 

The idea started in January of 1953 
when Ambrose F. (Bud) Dudley, an 
energetic, talkative young man of 34, 
took over as athletic director at Vil- 
lanova. Dudley had played some foot- 
ball at Notre Dame but had no ex- 


_ perience either as a coach or director 


of sports. He was head of the Dudley 
Wallpaper Company and a whirlwind 
promoter of Notre Dame in the Philly 
area during his free time. 

As soon as he accepted the job, 
Dudley went out selling. For the de- 
pleted and unattractive 1953 Villa- 
nova schedule (only five games were 
booked when he took the job) he sold 
Georgia, Texas, Syracuse, Fordham 
and Kentucky into dates, Then he 
went on a 120-day good-will speaking 
tour, selling his team to the greater 
Philadelphia area. 

Late last summer—it was August 
19—Bud slowed down long enough to 
count the advance sale for the school’s 
opening game, against Georgia, at 
huge Municipal Stadium. There were 
811 tickets sold. The press box alone 
at the huge field holds 800, Reasonably 
alarmed, Dudley decided to do some- 
thing right away. We have a good 
product, he thought. We have an All- 
American in Gene Filipski. But how 
to expose the product to the public? 

At 11 p.m. that night, he called 
Acme’s sales manager and arranged 
to see him the next morning. “I told 
him,” Dudley recalls, “that American 
Stores Company (the parent firm) and 
especially its super markets should 
buy tickets and give them out to cus- 
tomers.” 

The next day, Acme bought 40,000 
tickets, then ran full-page ads an- 
nouncing the promotion—one free 
ticket with every $10 worth of gro- 
ceries. Within 24 hours the 40,000 


tickets were gone. Six riots were re- 
ported at Acme stores, telephones 
were jammed, managers kept calling 
for more tickets. Dudley shipped them 
all he had left—18,000. These went in 
less than a day, 

Meanwhile, the publicity had started 
students and alumni buying. They 
handled about 10,000 tickets. Another 
30,000 went into three other plans: 
one to industrial plants (two $3.90 
tickets for the price of one); another 
to families (for the purchase of one 
$3.90 ticket, a parent could take his 
children for $1 each); and the third 
to youth groups (end-zone seats went 
for 50 cents a piece in blocks sales to 
organizations who sent neighborhood 
kids to the game). ‘ 

Direct results of the game that drew 
97,802 were 1) a 29.9 per cent sales 
increase for Acme stores that month, 
and 2) a loss for Villanova, 32-19. 

For Villanova’s next home game— 
Detroit at Connie Mack Stadium— 
Dudley had 200 tickets sold ten days 
before the game. Again, a selling job 
was needed. He arranged with a de- 
partment store to stage a fashion show 
at the game, he made it Ladies Night 
(at $1 a lady) and drew about 11,000. 
Villanova lost, 27-0. The Xavier game 
drew 2,300. Syracuse, at Franklin 
Field, drew 6,000. 

Still, the promotions had made 
money. Other schools began picking 
up the idea, East Stroudsburg Teach- 
ers, which usually draws 400 for its 
game with Kings College, attracted 
10,000 last season with a Dudley-style 
promotion. Piggly Wiggly underwrote 
the Detroit-Wayne game. The Lan- 
caster Roses, a farm team of the Phil- 
adelphia Athletics, sold 20,000 seats to 
Acme during the past baseball season, 
Food Fair bought out two night games 
of the Allentown Cardinals. Dudley 
even got a call from Mexico City 
University, which wanted him to come 
down and fill its 100,000-seat stadium. 

This season, with a weaker club, no 
Filipski and a new coach (Frank 
Reagan) Villanova hopes to do even 
better at the box office. “We stand the 
best chance of any school in the area 
to make the big-time in the near fu- 
ture. Penn has gone hack to the Ivy 
League. Temple is de-emphasizing. 
Only we are building,” Dudley says. 

There are only two home games this 
season—the other is against Houston 
—‘but next season we'll have five, 
maybe six.” Already, the ambitious 
Dudley (whose eae power has be- 
come so well-known that just recently 
the Democratic Party named him spe- 
cial assistant to national chairman 
Stephen Mitchell to promote Demo- 
cratic Digest, the party’s house organ) 
is thinking about 1955. Rubbing his 
hands he recites the targets: “gas sta- 
tions, drug store chains, Woolworth’s!” 


UST about the busiest man on a 

major-league ball club is the team 
trainer. Either he’s massaging a sore 
muscle or Segpe warm oil into a 
pitcher’s arm or dispensing pills for 
toothaches, upset stomachs, colds and 
coughs. He is nursemaid to some 
Players, magic healer to others and 
counselor to most. Wayne Anderson, 
the youthful trainer and medicine 
man at Cincinnati since 1950. -has an 
impressive record of keeping the Red- 
legs on the go. “Only two pitchers in 
three years have missed a turn,” An- 
derson claims. “One of our boys was 


out with a cold in his back in 1952 
and then last year. Fred Baczewski 
missed a game.” : 

Anderson, only 35, says much of his 
success with the walking wounded of 
Cincinnati is due to the training he 
received from Denny Carroll, famed 
Detroit Tiger trainer for many years. 
*He took a liking to me and spent a 
lot of time teaching me. He was 
around when guys like Tommy 
Bridges and Schoolboy Rowe were 
pitching for the Tigers-and winning 
a pennant in 1940. I use the same oil 
preparation that Denny did.” 

When Anderson, who studied phys- 
ical education at the University of 
Washington, got out of school in 1946, 
he became an assistant. high school 
football coach around Seattle. “I 
started Don Heinrich, who'll be play- 
ing with the pro Giants this fall. My 
baseball connections began back in 
1933 when I was a batboy for Fred 
Haney at Hollywood.” 

In 1949, Del Baker, then managing 
at Sacramento, brought Al Benton, 
the veteran Tiger pitcher whose sore 
arm had caused his release, to see 
Anderson. “I dug my fingers into the 
arm and felt those knots,” Wayne 
says. “I worked on it for three 
months and the arm came around. By 
June Al was back in the majors. He 
won nine games for Cleveland that 
year.” 

With the Reds, Anderson has put 
some life back into several well- 
known arms. “I got Ewell Blackwell 
to pitch again for a while when every- 
body had given up on him. When 
Frankie Baumholtz came to us, he 
couldn’t throw at all. Same with 
Jackie Collum, our little lefthander. 
He had a sore arm.” 

Wayne: believes in working out 
pitchers’ kinks on the rubbing table 
before they get a chance to set in. 
When Ken Raffensberger sprained his 
ankle badly during spring training 
he was expected to be out for about 
four weeks. Anderson went along 
when they carried Raffensberger off 
the field, stayed with him for 18 
hours, spraying the ankle with ethyl 
chloride, a freeze, every two hours to 
keep the swelling down, Six days 
later Ken was back pitching batting 
practice. 

Anderson keeps checking the play- 
ers when they come in from pre-game 
practice. “If ] see someone’s worked 
up a heavy sweat, I make him change. 
Sweat shirt, supporter, everything 
comes off so that a breeze won't cause 
a muscle cold. The best way to take 
care of these fellows is to anticipate 
trouble.” 

+ e w 
yo time ago, the town of Sugar 

Land, Texas, 20 miles south of 
sprawling Houston, gave up raising 
sugar cane and concentrated on rais- 
ing Kenneth Hall, It was a wise de- 
cision. In his brief lifetime Hall has 
become more famous than the re- 
finery erected in Sugar Land 109 
years ago. 

Ken, who was finally nabbed by 
Texas A&M, was the most prolific 
scorer in the history of Texas high 
school football. When he finished 
school last spring there began—offi- 
cially—the biggest Southwest man- 
hunt since Bonnie Parker gave up 
cigars for several pounds of lead on 
anigntig Louisiana highway. Schools 
from New York to California were 
after him until he finally picked the 
Aggies. “I like the school and I like 
the atmosphere.” explains freshman 


Hall. “I know Mr. (Bear) Bryant has 
a good record and is a good coach.” 

The only child of Sugar Land’s 
constable did the running, passing, 
punting, extra-point work and kicking 
off in high school. On defense, he 
backed up the line or played safety. 
He ran from tailback in the Notre 
Dame box and from quarterback in 
the split T. 

His feats elsewhere are even more 
eye-opening. Jn leading his high 
school to the state Class B track cham- 
pionships, Hall's personal point total 
more than doubled the second-place 
team’s total. He broad-jumped over 
22 feet, ran the 100 in 9.8, did the 220 
in 21 seconds and putt the shot 52 
feet. In four football seasons he 
scored 841 points, 395 in his senior 
year and a high of 49 in one game. 
All were Texas scholastic records. 

Wide shoulders which taper down to 
slender hips then extend to bulg- 
ing calves that hug his jeans give Ken 
the look of a fullback. He is six feet 
two inches tall and weighs 200 pounds. 
Because of his bull-like rushes and 
his breakaway ability in the open, 
Hall has been compared to another 
Texan, Kyle Rote. A foot-in-the-face 
fullback, in other words. Yet Rote 
never weighed within 15 pounds of 
Ken and was no 9.8 man in the 100. 

The way they talk about him in the 
Southwest, Hall is the biggest prize 
in Texas. You can almost hear Bear 
Bryant moaning now: “If only we 
could use freshmen.” 

* a * 

A RECENT note from a_ sporting 

goods manufacturer reported that 
athletes’ feet are getting bigger. A 
quick survey of the field to find out 
what else is changing showed that 
uniforms are getting lighter in weight 
and tighter fitting; gloves are larger 
(the three-fingered trapper models 
are selling well); baseball players are 
running “more flatfooted” because of 
the flat solid sole used today; catchers’ 
mitts have less padding (one result of 
which is more one-handed play, an- 
other is more passed balls); and foot- 
ball helmets now have “slow mem- 
ory” padding which absorbs more 
shock than materials used previously. 
Ray Eliot, Illinois football coach, once 
ordered football pants with small hip 
and spine pads that would lace to the 
pants, thus eliminating separate hip 
pads. This was in 1946, when the Illini 
were going to the Rose Bowl, and 
Rawlings made the “one-piece” pants 
for him and Illinois has been using 
them with slithering success ever 
since. 

We recently sat down to lunch with 
Dan Golomb the youthful president 
of Everlast Sporting Goods Company, 
to find out more about sports equip- 
ment, Since Everlast’s “leader” is 
boxing material, we talked about 
fighters and their tools. 

The first protective cups used by 
boxers, Golomb told us, were cocoanut 
shells—halves, of course—carved and 
shaped by the fighters themselves. 
Next came a small metal cup which 
cut the skin when struck a hard blow. 
It was soon encased in leather. The 
light and full aluminum cup in use 
today was made mandatory after 
the Sharkey-Schmeling heavyweight 
championship fight. (Max was de- 
clared the winner when Sailor Jack 
fouled him.) The cup is large, cover- 
ing the front and sides of the body 
from below the hips to just above the 
thighs, and is corseted in the back. 
_ Until Rocky Marciano started box- 
ing there were no double mouthpieces, 
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Golomb informed us. That is, no 
mouthpiece that protected both the 
upper and lower jaws and teeth. When 
Rocky began fighting, he kept losing 
his mouth piece, which covered only 
the uppers. Finally, his dentist, Dr. 
Vincent Oddo, designed the Oddo- 
guard, now made by Everlast. It locks 
the jaw at.the back so that it can’t 
wiggle but permits the fighter to open 
his mouth and talk. 

Golomb’s stories about boxing gear 
also covered: 


1. The boxing shoe, which was 
originally an ice-skating shoe made 
by Everlast. A lighter sole was put on 
it—and the skates were removed, 
naturally. 

2. Boxing trunks. Boxers used to 
be allowed to wear anything into the 
ring—bathing suits, tights, basketball 
trunks. When Jim Farley became box- 
ing commissioner in New York, he 
standardized boxing wear. Everlast 
designed the boxer-type trunk, still 
used today, and Farley ruled that the 
colors would be black with a red 
stripe and purple with a blue strip. 
No other color combinations were al- 
lowed. Then, when TV started waving 
its Zoomar lens, the colors were 
changed to white with a black stripe 
and black with a white stripe. The 
tradition used to be that the champion 
wore purple (connoting regal stature) 
and then, when the change came, he 
wore the white trunks. In his TV 
appearances, Joe Louis insisted on 
wearing purple and his rivals ended 
up wearing the white. 

3. Emblems. It was Eddie Egan who 
stopped fighters from wearing em- 
blems, like the initials JL, that Louis 
had sewn on his trunks or the Star 
of David that Max Baer had em- 


broidered on his. On robes, Egan said, 
no more slogans—like “King of the 
Ring” or “Mighty Melvin’”—or names 
of gyms or sponsors. Marciano is one 
violator of this rule. He still adver- 
tises Grossinger’s on his robe. 

* * * 


| ste suggestion was made recently 
that fighters who attain the status 
of challengers should get to fight some 
15-round bouts. As it works now, a 
boxer fights in ten-rounders through- 
out his career and is required to go 
15 only when he is in a title bout. 
Some experts think this gives the 
champion an advantage. We asked 
Lester Bromberg. the veteran boxing 
writer, about this idea, and he said it 
was “not only sound and advisable, 
but is backed up by historical fact.” 
For many years, Lester pointed out, 
the New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion had a ruling requiring all con- 
tenders to fight at the 15-round dis- 
tance if they wanted to retain their 
challenger’s rating. “But it was hon- 
ored more in the breach than the ob- 
servance,” Lester said. “Most fight- 
ers were disinclined to fight 15 rounds 
for the price of ten. Or rather, their 
Managers were.” 

Another we polled on the idea was 
boxing manager Al Weill, who, we 
figured, had as fine financial sensibili- 
ties as any. Weill liked the idea, too. 
“The challenger should fight more 
than ten rounds,” he said. “I’d sug- 
gest 12 rounds and then 15 rounds 
for the championship. I think this 
would add color to the fights and 
would show how well a challenger 
could go in fights over ten rounds.” 

See you next month. 


—B. B. 
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Notre Dame's Cockiest Quarterback 


(Continued from page 17) 
freshman quarterback had claimed, 
the clock was kept running if no other 
penalty for delay had been called in 
the same quarter. 

Though Guglielmi had failed to 
convince the official on the rule, he 
convinced the 55,000 rain-soaked fans 
in the stadium and uncounted tele- 
viewers that he was a young man of 
great promise. The youngster had 
taken charge in the second period of 
the game with his team trailing, 6-0. 
In the 40-odd minutes that followed, 
he engineered touchdown drives of 
78, 73 and 61 yards, passed 13 times 
for eight completions and 161 yards 
and was unquestionably the game’s 
outstanding player. 

Three seasons and one Notre Dame 
coach later, Guglielmi is just,as much 
in the spotlight for the Fighting Irish. 
The television audience that day had 
seen only the beginnings of a quarter- 
back who has been extravagantly 
labeled “a better passer than Angelo 
Bertelli, a better field general than 
Johnny Lujack and more daring than 
Bob Williams.” 

This comparison to other great T- 
formation quarterbacks of the Leahy 
era at Notre Dame is fairly natural. 
But for all their ability as stars for the 
Trish, perhaps none of Ralph’s pred- 
ecessors had the nerve at 18 to argue 
a fine point in the rules with a game 
official. 

Maybe it was because of this con- 
fident—cocky, if you like—attitude 
that Notre Dame elected to curb the 
exuberance of Guglielmi in his sopho- 
more year by making him share the 
quarterback job with classmate and 
good friend Tommy Carey. But there 
is no doubt of his standing now. 
Neither Carey nor highly regarded 
sophomore Paul Hornung is given 
much of a chance of wresting Gugliel- 
mi’s top job away from him. It took 
Ralph until his junior season (1953) 
to live up to expectations, but now 
that he’s there, he won't budge from 
his starring role. 

The Notre Dame staff was undoubt- 
edly disappointed in Guglielmi in his 
sophomore year, but no more than 
Ralph. “Let’s be honest about it,” he 
says. “In 1952, I just didn’t have it. 
For me it was a terrible season even 
though the team won seven games, 
lost two and tied one. 

“When I went home (to Columbus, 
Ohio) for Christmas vacation, I was 
ashamed to accept congratulations 
from friends who would say ‘Nice 
season, Ralph.’ I made up my mind 
1953 would be different. And this sea- 
son, I’m trying even harder.” 

This confession indicates the coach- 
ing staff was right about Ralph in 
1952, although they admit they might 
have been wrong in playing Carey 
against Guglielmi. When the limited- 
substitution rule was voted in before 
ihe °53 season, the improved Guglielmi 
was clearly No. 1 because his size 
(6-1, 195 pounds) made him a better 
prospect for defense than the short, 
stocky Carey. 

Guglielmi’s sophomore year wasn’t 
a complete washout. Against a tough 
Texas team, Ralph played a strong 
game as the Irish came from behind 
to win. But it took him two seasons 
to hit his peak. Now, Guglielmi is a 
sound quarterback who knows the 
intricate operation of the split-T for- 


peavion almost as well as his coaches 
0. 

There were days when the coaching 
staff worried about this much-lauded 
successor to Bertelli, Lujack and Wil- 
liams. Twice since enrolling at Notre 
Dame, he has been serious about leay- 
ing. And he wasn’t sure he wanted to 
go to South Bend in the first place. 

Guglielmi, a star football, basketball 
and baseball player at Grandview 
Heights High School in the northwest 
suburbs of Columbus, wasn't the big- 
gest prospect in his state. Irish coaches 
were more interested in Don Bucci, of 
Youngstown, now a_ fourth-string 
quarterback on the ND squad. 

Though Ralph, the only child of 
Marino and Rose Guglielmi, wanted 
to attend Notre Dame when he was 
younger, nearby Ohio State attracted 
him during his senior year. The de- 
ciding factor may have been a visit 
by Leahy during one of his off-season 
speaking and shopping tours in early 
1951. But even after the visit by 
Leahy, Ralph was still unconvinced. 

“Naturally, I was quite flattered to 
meet coach Leahy but I had every in- 
tention of attending Ohio State 
(where his mother is a _ fraternity 
house-mother) until one night in 
early June,” he recalls. 

“T don’t know whether it was a 
dream or just my subconscious desire 
coming forth. When I went to bed this 
night, I was dead set on Ohio State. 
In the morning, I was just as con- 
vinced I should attend Notre Dame. 
Two days later, I enrolled for summer 
session.” 


NOTRE DAME 
FACTS 


Official Name: University of Notre Dame. 
Location: Notre Dome, Indiana. 


Founded: 1842. 


Student Body: Approximately 5,400 students. 
Colors: Blue and Gold. 

Nickname: Fighting Irish. 

Stadium: Notre Dome (capacity 56,000). 


ND Tradition: The most famous college football 
team in the country is saluted at each game with 
the most famous college footbal! song. The uni- 
versity’s official football song, it is better known 
os the Notre Dame Victory March. Many schools 
use the song with their own words. Here are 
origina! ones. 


Rally, sons of Noire Dame; 

Sing her glory and sound her fame. 
Raise her Gold and Blue 

And cheer with voices true 

Roh, rah, for Notre Dame {U rah, rah) 
We will fight in ev-ry game 

Strong of heart and true to her nome 
We will ne'er forget her 

And we'll cheer her ever 

Loyo/ to Notre Dame 


(Chorus) 
Cheer, Cheer for old Notre Dame 
Woke up the echoes cheering her nome, 
Send a volley cheer on high, 
Shoke down the thunder from the sky 
Whot though the odds be greal or small? 
Old Notre Dame will win over all, 
While her loyal sons ore marching 
Onward to victory 


But Ralph's isn’t a happily-ever- 
after story. At least twice there were 
incidents whieh almost made him 
leave South Bend. 

The first followed his great show- 
ing in the ’51 Southern Cal game. 
With three years of eligibility remain- 
ing, Ralph again became the target 
of Ohio State partisans, One Ohio 
benefactor is alleged to have offered 
“everything but the moon” if Ralph 
would switch to the Buckeyes. Though 
the offer, first exposed by a Gary, 
Indiana. sportscaster, drew a “no com- 
ment” answer from Woody Hayes, the 
Ohio State coach, it was supposed 
to include a medical schoo] scholar- 
ship, a car, some cash and a better 
job for Ralph’s father. 

The story, denied officially by Ohio 
State and passed as a “rumor” by 
Notre Dame officials, was apparently 
true, though. Roommates say Gugliel- 
mi had his bags packed, ready to go 
home. 

The next time Ralph packed his 
bags to leave was official enough. The 
day after the end of the undefeated 
1953 season, Ralph, who had been 
called by his coach the “most. im- 
proved player” on the team, and his 
roommate, halfback Joe Heap, over- 
stayed the midnight curfew imposed 
on all Notre Dame students. 

At the time Ralph was signed out 
for the weekend and had planned to 
return to Columbus with his parents. 
As they were about to leave the 
campus, he and Heap ran into Rey. 
Charles I. McCarragher, the prefect 
of discipline. Being on campus when 
already signed out for a weekend is 
also a violation of the rules. 

Then the two backs failed to return 
before the curfew deadline. “Black 
Mac,” as Rev. McCarragher is called 
by the students, suspended them for 
the remainder of the semester, thus 
denying them credit for the half year. 

It was a bitter Guglielmi who ac- 
cepted the suspension. The quarter- 
back, who only the day before had 
starred in the rout of Southern Meth- 
odist, gave vent to his feelings before 
willing listeners. His impetuous out- 
bursts lasted for several days, then 
quickly turned to repentance. 

“At first I thought, ‘That’s gratitude 
for you,’” he says now. “After a long, 
hard season, you’d think they would 
give us a little leeway. But then I 
realized the school was sincere in not 
making a football player something 
special,” 

Guglielmi forgave and forgot quick- 
ly, though it required a session of 
summer school for him to catch up in 
the class room. He will graduate, bar- 
ring further difficulty with the prefect 
of discipline, next June with a Bache- 
lor of Arts degree. He is majoring in 
criminology and, if a good profession- 
al football offer doesn’t come along, 
he would like to get into the FBI, He 
was interested in a pre-dental course 
at first, but changed his mind in his 
sophomore year. 

If Ralph’s indecision in matters 
academic suggests a lack of maturity 
on his part, then his operation of the 
split-T for youthful coach Terry 
Brennan should correct such an im- 
pression. Guglielmi handles the com- 
plicated split-T option play (pass or 
run or hand off) with boldness and 
conviction that belie his 21 years. 

“He just couldn't have any friends 
who ever played end,” moaned an 
unhappy Oklahoma alumnus after last 
year’s 28-21 Notre Dame victory. “The 
way he makes the end commit him- 


self, it’s just impossible for the de- 
fense to cover. Even when he’s on 
the way down, a flip lateral gets him 
more yardage.” 

Guglielmi’s cock-sure attitude 
makes him a great competitor on the 
field. Much of his value to the Irish 
blossomed with the death of the two- 
platoon system. In 1951 and 1952 when 
Irish quarterbacks played only on of- 
fense, Ralph entered a game with 
enough bench instructions to call an 
entire series of plays, 

In 1953 it was different. The quar- 
terback had to stay out there on de- 
fense, and the coaches discovered 
Ralph was more ingenious when left 
on his own. “To me, football is a more 
complete game now that we play both 
ways,” he says. “I know it’s tougher 
physically to play offense and de- 
fense, but at least you know what's 
going on. 

“Supposing an end runs a long way 
for a pass only to lose it on an inter- 
ception. The smart thing for the op- 
posing quarterback to do is to take 
advantage of the end’s weakened con- 
dition and run a play to his side. 
Chances are if you were on the side- 
lines, you wouldn’t realize the situa- 
tion existed.” 

Guglielmi admits he tries to test a 
newcomer in the opposing line by 
running the first play at him. But he 
also says he tries to avoid using a 
fresh Irish replacement in a play 
until he has the “feel” of the game, 
“As a quarterback you have to be a 
combination field general and nurse- 
maid-trainer. If you use one halfback 
to carry the ball six plays in a row, 
chances are he’ll lose his effectiveness. 
So will the guard or tackle who 
opened up the hole for him. At the 
same time, the best play to call next 
might involve the use of the same 
halfback again,” 

Guglielmi has evidence and a’ story 
to back up this observation. “We were 
playing- Oklahoma at Norman last 
season in 95-degree heat. Late in the 
game, I came back to the huddle, 
looking sort of puzzled, I guess. We 
were dog-tired, but leading, 28-14. 

“Johnny (Lattner) had carried the 
ball on the previous play and was 
limping a little from a tender ankle. 
He just looked the other way. I eyed 
Neil (Worden, the fullback), who was 
usually ready to go. He pleaded, ‘Not 
again, Goog!’ 

“Joe (Heap, the left half) just gave 
me a dirty look. That meant there was 
only one player left in the backfield 
to carry the ball—me! ‘Okay, you 
guys,’ I said, ‘quarterback sneak,’ 

“Funny thing, we almost made a 
first down. Guess Oklahoma wasn’t 
looking for such a call on a third- 
down-and-seven situation.” 

Usually it was the other way around 
in the unbeaten season of 1953. Not 
only did Lattner, Worden and Heap 
crave action, but linemen kept asking 
for another chance to open the hole. 

When the line wasn’t mowing a 
path in the enemy lines for Lattner, 
Worden, Heap and sometimes Gugliel- 
mi, it was providing stout pass pro- 
tection for the quarterback. Though 
Gughelmi isn’t an outstanding passer 
and the split-T moves the bal] on the 
#round a good deal, the passing attack 
can’t be neglected. 

Ralph threw only 113 passes, an 
average of 11.3 per game, for 792 
yards (52 were complete) and eight 
touchdowns. Two of his touchdown 

asses salvaged a 14-14 tie against 
owa, and another pair provided the 
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edge against Oklahoma. 

In the Oklahoma game, with the 
score tied, 14-14, Ralph made up a 
pass pattern for Heap when Oklahoma 
defenders seemed to have his regular 
patterns covered. ‘I had just inter- 
cepted an Oklahoma pass on their 41 
and I thought they’d be vulnerable 
to a first-down pass. I told Heap ‘get 
out there to the left and try to get 
into the open. I’ll find you somehow,’ ” 

On the play, Guglielmi ran to his 
right, then threw—diagonally to his 
left. Heap was an easy target in the 
Oklahoma secondary, and he scam- 
pered across the goal. “I knew if I 
had failed, I’d be back on the bench, 
maybe for the whole season. That’s 
why I have great respect for Joe,” 
Ralph said. 

The rest of the Notre Dame squad 
feels the same way about Guglielmi. 
Next to ability, Ralph rates the con- 
fidence of teammates as the prime req- 
uisite for a good quarterback. His 
confidence in his own ability is some- 
times" misjudged. Though he played 
last season for a coach who jokingly 
suggested “we won’t make a single 
first down,” Ralph is usually optimis- 
tic. Reporters find him candid in his 
opinions of opponents. If he thought 
Notre Dame should win by four 
touchdowns he would say so. 

Part of this frankness stems from 
Frank Leahy, who talked differently 
to his team than to reporters. “The 
stories the coach told the press were 
far different,” recalls Ralph. “Not 
once did he ever tell us seriously we 
couldn’t defeat an opponent. He used 
to point out the strength of the other 
teams, but always told us ‘You are 
eapable of winning.’” 
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They were, too. In Ralph’s three 
seasons, Notre Dame won 23, lost four 
and tied three. Two of the victories 
were scored against the team Ralph 
Says Is the best he has faced—Okla- 
homa, The Irish won both, 27-21 and 
28-21. “When those Oklahoma players 
tackle or block, it’s sharp and crisp, 
the way you like to hit an opponent 
yourself.” 

Respect for Guglielmi was shared 
by the Sooners, who noted a change 
in him in the 1953 game. “Last sea- 
son (1952), we usually knew what he 
was going to do with the ball,” said 
guard J. D. Roberts, who won the 
Outland trophy given annually to the 
year’s top lineman. “But it was dif- 
ferent this time. He fooled us just 
enough to upset our timing.” 

Bud Wilkinson, Sooner coach, also 
praises Guglielmi. “Sure, Notre Dame 
had Lattner and Worden and a strong 
line, but Guglielmi impressed me 
more than anyone else. We had his 
receivers covered most of the time, 
but he had sense enough to ‘eat the 
ball’ when he couldn’t pass. When he 
did find a man clear, his passes were 
beautiful.” 

Opponents didn’t always have this 
respect for the Irish star. In 1951, 
Guglielmi got into action briefly the 
day Fred Benners of Southern Meth- 
odist became a national celebrity by 
beating favored Notre Dame at South 
Bend. The lanky Mustang signal- 
caller threw passes on the first 26 
plays. Guglielmi, then a third-stringer 
behind senior Johnny Mazur and 
Carey, was completely outclassed. In 
fact, his dismal showing on nine 
passes moyed Matty Bell, the SMU 
athletic director to say to a Texas 
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newspaper reporter, “If those Notre 
Dame coaches make a quarterback 
out of that fellow (Guglielmi), they 
will have done a tremendous job.” 

Two years and a few games later, 
Bell watched Guglielmi sparkle in a 
40-14 rout of his Mustangs. “This 
can’t be the same fellow,” he said 
afterwards. “This boy is a really great 
quarterback,” 

Guglielmi admits he isn’t as good 
a passer as he wants to be. George 
Dickson, who replaced Lujack as 
coach of quarterbacks in the Brennan 
regime, thinks differently. “Ralph isn’t 
a great passer, but he’s terrific in the 
clutch.” 

When Dickson was a high school 
coach in California one of his pupils 
‘was Bob Garrett, the ex-Stanford ace. 
Here’s Dickson’s comparison: “Gar- 
* ret can throw better flat on his back 
than Ralph can standing up, but don’t 
ever bet against Ralph in the clutch.” 

In the Notre Dame-Iowa game of 
1953, which caused a national furor 
when the Irish managed to get injury- 
timeouts in the final seconds of each 
half, Guglielmi completed one’ touch- 
down pass as the clock ran out in the 
first half, another for a score with 
sie sgrgas remaining in the second 

alf, 

As some sportswriters explained it, 
“Notre Dame wasn’t the first team 
ever to resort to an apparent faked 
injury to get a much-needed timeout, 
but the Irish were probably the first 
ever to make it work so successfully.” 
In both cases the pass had to be 
thrown perfectly. Since they were, 
the success is a tribute to Guglielmi’s 
ability when the chips are down. 

Towa fans and Guglielmi remember 
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another tie game. This time (in 1951) 
the Hawkeyes had the Irish down, 
20-13, with less than three minutes 
left. Guglielmi was thrown for a loss 
on successive pass attempts. It was 
fourth down, 26 to go, and the Irish 
plight seemed reasonably hopeless, 
The “bench” called for a punt, hoping 
a fumble or a good kick out of bounds 
in the coffin corner might enable the 
Irish to regain possession. 

Much to Leahy’s surprise, the team 
on the field, quarterbacked by 18- 
year-old Guglielmi, had different 
ideas. They made up a play with 
“punter” Lattner throwing to captain 
Jim Mutscheller for 27 yards and the 
first down. Ralph remembers this play 
because he was overruled in the hud- 
dle by his captain. 

“T wanted to go for it on a legiti- 
mate pass play, not the fake punt,” 
Ralph explained. ‘In either case, we 
knew we'd catch it from the coach 
if it didn’t work. Gee, I was sure 
scared, but it worked out all right.” 

Moments later, Guglielmi fired a 
strike to end Chet Ostrowski in the 
end zone, but in attempting to bat it 
down, an Iowa defender was called 
for interference. From the one-yard 
line, Worden rammed it over for the 
tie score. 

This display of ability under pres- 
sure earned freshman Guglielmi the 
key assignment in the Southern Cal 

ame a week later. As it turned out, 
it was the pivotal game of his career. 
Leahy’s announced plan called for 
Mazur, the senior, to start and for 
Guglielmi to take over at the end of 
the quarter unless things were going 
good. They weren’t, and Guglielmi got 
his chance. 
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“J must say I admire your refreshing frankness, coach,” 


His showing as a passer for the 1951 
season was boosted considerably in 
the last three games, He passed 338 
times, completed 20 for 373 yards 
against North Carolina, Iowa and 
Southern Cal, For the season his rec- 
ord was 27 completions in 53 at- 
tempts, his best showing to date. 

After completing 61 of 142 (a .429 
average) in 1952, he boosted his aver- 
age to 46 per cent in 1953. In his first 
three seasons, he threw 14 touchdown 
passes and should add a few more. 

Ralph has yet to catch a Notre Dame 
pass but he turned into a nifty pass 
defender last year. He led the team in 
interceptions with five, one of which 
he returned 47 yards to score against 
Navy. 

Much ‘of his defensive ability and 
all of his offensive skill he credits to 
his idol, Johnny Lujack, who coached 
him in his sophomore and junior 
years. “Johnny helped me in almost 
every phase of the game,” Ralph ex- 
plains. There are dozens of mistakes 
a quarterback can make, many of 
which go unnoticed except by the 
coaches. In my first few games, some- 
times I’d call for maximum pass 
blocking and at the same time for 
three or four receivers to go down- 
field. Since the offensive call for re- 
ceivers takes precedence over a block- 
ing assignment, I’d find myself getting 
smeared on the play. 

“The fans would blame my team- 
mates for lack of protection, but it 
usually was my own fault.” 

He learned quickly from opponents, 
too. After watching Eddie Crowder, 
who was a master ballhandler for 
Oklahoma, Guglielmi improved great- 
ly on his faking. “But again I have 
to credit Lujack,” says Ralph. “Coach 
would say to me ‘See how a good 
quarterback does it.’ With that sort 
of challenge, I was bound to improve.” 

Comparison of teacher and pupil are 
tough to make. Lujack’s best years at 
quarterback were with the talented 
1946 and ’47 national championship 
teams. At his collegiate peak, he 
was two to three years older than 
Ralph. 

Guglielmi is more a combination of 
the stronger points of Notre Dame’s 
great signal-callers of the past than a 
replica of any one quarterback. Cer- 
tainly Ralph isn’t a passer like Angelo 
Bertelli, who could hit a target at 50 
yards. Nor is he as polished an all- 
around performer as Lujack, who was 
called a ‘book quarterback” and “The 
Master’s pupil.” Maybe he isn’t as 
daring as Bob Williams, who once 
called for a screen pass on fourth 
down and six to go inside his own 
ten-yard line. 

But Guglielmi is a good passer 
under pressure, less of a pattern 
signal-caller than Lujack and has a 
more wide-open offense at_his dis- 
posal than Williams, though a less- 
skilled line ahead of him, 

Some observers compare Guglielmi 
to George Ratterman, Lujack’s under- 
study who, like Ralph, had occasional 
run-ins with the University’s discip- 
linary board. 

Leahy bypassed the comparisons 
neatly several times. After the 1951 
Southern Cal game, he said, “In his 
freshman year, I believe he passed 
better than Lujack or Williams, but 
it doesn’t speak much for the team 
when you have to have a freshman 
at your most important position.” 

Leahy’s hesitancy about using a 
frosh is shared by his successor, Bren- 
nan, though for different reasons. In 


1951, Leahy had little choice. In 1954, 
Brennan has Guglielmi. 

Ralph isn’t a swift or elusive run- 
ner, but he packs considerable power. 
He carried the ball 60 times last sea- 
son, only two carries less than Heap, 
his left half. Though most coaches 
discount the yardage gained by quar- 
terbacks, Guglielmi was one of the 
few collegiate signal-callers to finish 
with a plus yardage figure. Most of his 
six touchdowns were scored on a 
special “delayed” quarterback sneak 
in which he fakes a pass, hesitates, 
and then plows in behind either the 
right or left guard. 

His net yards gained do not in- 
clude the yardage made on split-T 
option plays on which he laterals to a 
halfback, sometimes after a sizeable 
gain, His boldness in running this 
play is no more bothersome to op- 
ponents than his habit of calling 
“automatics” or “alternates” at the 
line of scrimmage. An analysis of the 
movies in the 1953 Southern Cal rout 
shows he used this stratagem more 
than 50 per cent of the time. 

Opponents praise Guglielmi’s com- 
mand of his team. The Irish last sea- 
son averaged 75.3 offensive plays per 
game exclusive of punts. Opponents 
had only 57.5 plays per game. Much 
of this is credited to Ralph because he 
gets a play underway quickly. 

Guglielmi’s time clock on each play 
runs like this: “I figure it takes us 
about three seconds to get back into 
the huddle (the Irish use the open- 
faced, or military huddle), then I al- 
low myself three seconds to size up 
the defense. The actual call of the 
play, plus instructions, may take three 
more seconds and in two seconds 
we're at the line. This leaves me two 
seconds to check the defense and then 
five seconds to call the play or an 
alternate. I try to average 18 to 20 
seconds for each play and it usually 
works out that way.” 

There may be variations when the 
Irish are way out front or way be- 
hind. Guglielmi says he has never 
had to call two plays in one huddle, 
but “there may come a day for that, 
too.” 

In school, Guglielmi is an average 
student. His class average of 83.75 is 
pulled down somewhat in the fall or 
football semester, 

Despite his good looks. and well- 
groomed appearance, Ralph seldom 
“dates” during the football season and 
only now and then out of season. With 
one semester left in school, he has yet 
to attend his first formal college 
dance. His daily mail includes the 
usual amount of fan letters girls write 
to handsome All-America candidates. 

Ralph is quick to brush aside talk 
of a girl friend. “My mom’s the only 
one right now,” he insists, although 
Columbus friends say he -had a 
“steady” in his last two years of high 
school and first year at Notre Dame. 

Because of a relative closeness in 
ages, the Guglielmi family enjoys do- 
ing things together. Ralph’s father is 
only 43, his mother four years young- 
er. Both were born in Italy and were 
neighbors in the city of Aquila, some 
60 miles from Rome. Ralph’s father is 
a machinist in a machine tool factory 
and enjoys attending Notre Dame 
games, sometimes driving the family 
car (a recent, low-priced model). 

Two non-family influences in Co- 
lumbus are Camillo (Zeke) Cenci, 
manager of the Cenci restaurant on 
West 5th Avenue, and Chet Hannahs, 
football line coach and also baseball 
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coach at Grandview. Cenci has been 
a booster of Ralph’s ever since the 
Guglielmi family moved from the 
south side of Columbus to Grandview. 
Ralph, incidentally, was a guard on 
the grade school team. Hannahs, along 
with Don Hamilton, Sr. (a 1909 full- 
back at Notre Dame), gave Ralph his 
first look at the South Bend campus 
during spring practice of 1951. 

The shift in coaches at Notre Dame 
hasn’t been particularly troublesome 
for Ralph. He had four football 
coaches in high school. As a frosh he 
was a five-foot four-inch, 105-pound 
fullback, but with added size (5-10, 
145 pounds) as a soph, he played 
quarterback under a new coach, Billy 
Doolittle. His junior-year coach, Bill 
Hess, is now an Ohio State assistant 
and Hugh Hindman, coach at Grand- 
view in Ralph’s senior year. has 
shifted to Columbus North. 

Ralph's basketball prowess rated a 
visit by Adolph Rupp, the Ken- 
tucky coach, to Columbus, in 1950. 
Guglielmi once scored 42 points in a 
game and 74 points in a three-game 
district tourney. Both are still school 
records, Baseball provided Ralph with 
three of his ten monogram awards at 
Grandview. He was a catcher, 

Off-season hobbies include hunting, 
fishing and riding and he plays an ac- 
ceptable game of golf. A top score of 
77 is more than averaged out by fre- 
quent rounds above 90. He hasn’t 
played enough to get a “grooved” 
swing. 

Because of his willingness to talk, 
outsiders sometimes tab him a prima 
donna or a popoff. But he is sincere 
in his love for his school. Hugh Ful- 
lerton, Jr., a veteran Associated Press 


reporter, who was at the campus last 
spring doing a Brennan story, was 
hunting for a “player angle” with 
Guglielmi. 

“IT wondered for a moment,” re- 
ported Fullerton, “whether I was in- 
terviewing him or being interviewed. 
He’s either extremely well-drilled in 
the art of what to say or else he’s an 
unusual football player.” 

Actually, when he is scheduled to 
make public appearances, Guglielmi 
prepares his speech carefully, because 
he is anxious to impress people. 
It’s no surprise to veteran reporters 
around the South Bend area to get a 
“thank you” note if the Irish quarter- 
back is praised in a particular story. 

There was a time when his coaches 
thought he lacked the fighting spirit so 
characteristic of Notre Dame teams. 
Any thoughts of this surely were dis- 

elled last September in Oklahoma. 
n the third period, Guglielmi had a 
heated discussion with referee Ron 
Gibbs. Much to the dismay of Irish 
partisans, Gibbs led Guglielmi by the 
arm to the sideline. 

Because a penalty had just been. 
called against the Irish, some thought 
the quarterback was being ejected 
from the game. The story unfolded 
later when Guglielmi returned to ac- 
tion. Gibbs had ordered him out of 
the game, but only until bleeding from 
an eye cut was stopped. Despite the 
flow of blood, Ralph tried to insist that 
he stay in the game. 

He likes to be in the thick of things, 
this confident, cocky and clever quar- 
terback. And that’s just where he is 
now, in what looks like his All- 
America year. 

—— 
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Stan Musial's Ten Greatest Days 


(Continued from page 15) 
times I came to bat during the game. 

“It was quite a series for me. We 
played the Dodgers three games and 
we won them all. I went to bat 15 
times and I made 11 hits and walked 
once. I hit four doubles, a triple and 
a home run and scored ten times in 
the three-game series. 

“We beat them 4-3 in the first game 
(May 18) and I scored the winning 
run in the sixth after Enos Slaughter 
followed my single with a homer off 
Ralph Branca. I also got a double and 
scored the first run. I had my five- 
for-five the next day, including a 
double and triple. In the third game, 
I hit two doubles, a single and a home 
run. The homer was off Hugh Casey, 

“Two years before, I had a real good 
series against the Dodgers. We were 
in St. Louis. You remember we fin- 
ished the regular season in a first- 
place tie with the Dodgers and we had 
to beat them in the playoffs, The day 
before this particular series, we had 
lost and dropped four and a half 
fames behind Brooklyn. This was 
about the middle of July (July 14, 
1946) and if we were going to catch 
the Dodgers, we'd have to get started 
fast. There was a big crowd there for 
this doubleheader and they weren’t 
disappointed. We beat them twice 
(5-3, 2-1) and we also won the next 
day (10-4) to cut their lead to a game 
and a half.” 

In the first game, Musial walked and 
ultimately stole home in a two-run 
first inning. With the score tied, 3-3, 
in the eighth, Stan singled with two 
out and scored ahead of Enos Slaugh- 
ter’s homer. 

In the second game, Brooklyn led, 
1-0, through seven innings. Then 
Musial tripled, scored the tying run in 
the eighth and homered in the 12th to 
break up the game. The next day, 
Stan made four hits, including a home 
run and a triple, as the Cards com- 
pleted their sweep. 

One June 22, 1948, the Cardinals 
were playing in Boston and Musial 
walked toward the plate in the ninth 
inning with the score tied at 2-2 and 
Redbirds on every base. He already 
had made four hits in four times at 
bat and the odds for another hit were 
heavily against him. Billy South- 
worth, the manager of the Braves, 
took righthander Bill Voiselle off the 
mound and put in Clyde Shoun, a 
lefty. Stan went back for another bat. 

“Say, Stash,” Eddie Dyer yelled 
from the bench, I think I’m going to 
have to put in a pinch-hitter for you!” 
Musial turned around, grinning, and 
said, “Yeah, I can’t seem to buy a hit 
tonight.” 


Still grinning, The Man went to the 
plate and pounded a line drive through 
the box for a solid hit, winning the 
ball game, and completing his record 
with five for five for the evening. 
That was his third five-hit game and 
it tied the National League record first 
set by Eddie Roush in 1929 and 
equalled by Fred Lindstrom in 1930. 

Boston pitching apparently pre- 
sented Musial with some of his most 
pleasant afternoons because three of 
Stan’s seven five-hit days have come 
against the Braves. The first time he 
did it was on September 19, 1946, Stan 
remembers it well because the game 
was played in Boston and among the 
interested spectators were manager 
Joe Cronin and Ted Williams of the 
Boston Red Sox. The Red Sox had a 
big lead in the American League pen- 
nant race and the Cardinals were bat- 
tling the Dodgers for the National 
League flag. Cronin and Williams 
took advantage of a day off to scout 
the Cardinals. 

Musial gave them a good look. He 
slashed two doubles and three singles 
in five times at bat. The first four hits 
came off Mort Cooper, a former team- 
mate. The last hit came off Red Bar- 
rett in the ninth inning and drove in 
the run that gave the Cardinals the 
game, 5-4. Musial was playing first 
base then and he came up with several 
fine defensive plays, one of which 
came with the bases full and saved at 
least one run and perhaps two. 

“T was anxious to do well that day,” 
Stan said. “I knew the greatest hitter 
in baseball was watching me.” 

Musial recalled the first time he col- 
lected five hits in a game. He couldn’t 
remember the exact date but a later 
check showed it was July 21, 1943, his 
second full season in the majors. The 
game was against the Giants. Man- 
ager Mel Ott used five pitchers and 
Musial, playing no favorites, rapped 
each one for a hit. He smashed a 
double off Cliff Melton, a single off 
Bill Sayles, a triple off Harry Feld- 
man, a single off Van Mungo and a 
double off Hugh East. ‘I stole a base 
in that game, too.” Stan admitted, 
Things like that come hard for Stan. 
Tt’s positively painful for him to talk 
about himself. 

Musial suffered his poorest season 
in 1947. Handicapped by sickness a 
large part of the summer, Stan fin- 
ished with a batting average of .312 
after hovering around the .250 mark 
most of the season. 

“They tell me I hit about .480 in the 
last two months,” Musial said. “I 
had to reach that .300 mark. I think 
I finally pulled myself up to .300 
around the beginning of Septem- 


ber. The first or second of the month 
(September 1) I had a four-for-four 
day against Pittsburgh and the next 
day (Sept. 3) I made five hits in six 
times at bat against Chicago. I re- 
member that game well because Ron 
Northey came up as a pinch-hitter in 
the ninth and hit a grand-slam homer 
for us.” 

“J thought I was finally over the 
hump but I fell into another slump 
and dropped below .300 again. I think 
I was hitting .299 with four or five 
games to go. We played a double- 
header against Pittsburgh (September 
25) and I got seven hits in that 
doubleheader. ‘I felt pretty good about 
that because I knew then I couldn't 
finish below .300 any more.” 

Not all of Musial’s thrills were the 
result of his batting. One of his big- 
gest kicks came from a game in which 
he was held hitless in four trips to the 
plate. The date was September 17, 
1948, exactly seven years after he 
made his big-league debut. 

“We were playing Brooklyn at Eb- 
bets Field,” Stan said. “They had Rex 
Barney pitching for them. He wasn’t 
especially good that day but I couldn't 
buy a loud foul off him. We won the 
game, 4-2, anyway, and I helped a 
little by making two or three good 
catches. They had the tying runs on 
in the eighth with two out and the 
next batter hit a screamer down the 
alley in left center. I was playing 
center field then and somehow I made 
a diving catch of the ball to end the 
game, That was when I hurt my left 
shoulder and wrist. Five days later 
I got my fourth five-hit day of the 
season.” 

Not all of Stan's thrills came in the 
majors. There was the day he was 
playing with Springfield in the Class 
C Western Association when he 
slammed three homers in one game. 
That was in the summer of 1941 and 
Musial was destined not to duplicate 
the feat until 13 years later. His wife, 
Lillian, and their two-year-old son, 
Dickie, were in the stands. Stan felt 
very happy about those three homers 
and was particularly pleased that his 
family was there to see him do it. 
But he learned later that they didn’t 
even see him hit a single one of them, 
let alone all three. 

“Tt seemed that just before I hit the 
first homer,” Stan said, “Dickie had 
asked his mother to take him to the 
rest room. The same thing happened 
just before I hit the second one. And 
trying to anticipate him, Lillian 
rushed him to the bathroom between 
innings late in the game. I was first 
up that inning and I hit the third 
homer while she was _ struggling 
through the crowd trying to get back 
to her seat,” . 

What about the future? What ad- 
ditional records would Stan like to 
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achieve? What are his goals and am- 
bitions? How many more years does 
he expect to play? 

“To begin with,” he said, “I always 
anticipate a good day. I have one 
philosophy. I expect to get a hit every 
time I go to the plate. I don’t always 
get my wish, naturally, but that’s the 
way I feel. I think every good ball- 
player should feel that way. One of 
the most important assets a player 
ean have is confidence in himself. 

“As for records, I never think of 
them. If they should come my way, 
fine. But I don’t give them much 
thought. I just go out there every day 
to do the best I can. I play baseball 
because I love to play. 

“T do have one or two goals, how- 
ever. Besides helping the Cardinals 
win a pennant and get into a World 
Series, I’d like to lead the league in 
batting at least two more times. I 
think I can do it. I know I'll be 34 on 
my next birthday but I don't feel any 
different than I felt ten years ago. 
In fact, I think I’m a better hitter now. 
I know I’m a much smarter hitter and 
I've got just as much power. I keep 
learning something all the time. For 
instance, besides learning about the 
opposing pitchers and different parks, 
and gaining knowledge one gets only 
from experience, I’ve learned not to 
worry when I get in a slump. I've 
learned not to force things. I’ve learned 


not to become overeager. I’ve learned 
how to pace myself and, oh, a lot of 
other things, too. 

“Tf I can win two more titles, I’ll 
have won eight batting championships. 
That’s how many Honus Wagner won. 
I kick myself every time I think of the 
1949 season. I could have won it that 
year if I hadn’t been so stubborn 
about trying to win the home run 
championship. I didn’t realize until 
it was too late that I wasn’t cut out 
to be a slugger... that I’m at my best 
when I Swine naturally, just going 
a the base hit instead of the long 
ball. 

“Another ambition of mine is to 
reach the 3,000-hit total, Only seven 
players have made 3,000 or more hits. 
The last one to do it was Paul Waner. 
I'd like to be the eighth, I figure I 
can make it in- another three and a 
half or four years. 

“That should tell you about how 
much longer I expect to play ... or 
should I say hope to play? I think I 
can still be good for another four years 
or so. Right now, I feel I can go on 
forever, but, of course, that’s impos- 
sible, So I'll settle for another four 
years, 

“One thing, though, I’d like to stay 
in the game even after I’m through 
as a player. It’s a fine profession, and 
I'd like to stay in it.” 


Dicky Moegle—the Man the 
12th Man Tackled 


(Continued from page 49) 
impulsive tackle tossed at him from 
the sidelines, has hampered his play. 
Last year Moegle scored ten touch- 
downs and gained 833 yards to finish 
sixth in the nation in that, department 
during the regular season. His average 
of 7.31 yards per carry, however, was 
better than that of any of the six men 
who outranked him in total yardage, 
including the sensational Illinois soph- 
omore, J. C. Caroline. 

Moegle’s performance might have 
been even more impressive had he not 
been playing in the same backfield 
with another fine runner, fullback 
“Kosse” Johnson. Johnson finished 
second with 944 yards gained. He and 
Dicky furnished one of the best inside- 
outside running combinations since the 
days of Doc Blanchard and Glenn 
Davis at West Point. 

An eminent authority on the art of 
running with a football, Harold (Red) 
Grange, has been deeply impressed 
with Moegle’s talents. The all-time 
halfback, who helped describe the last 
Cotton Bowl game for the television 
audience, says that Moegle was one of 
the two best college ball-carriers he 
saw last season; the other was Caro- 
line, tne national leader in rushing. 

Grange contends that ball-carrying 
cannot be taught. “A boy is born with 
it,” he says. “In Moegle’s case, he 
seems to get a picture of the field and 
uses his interference accordingly. He 
is a very fine cut-back man, and he 
has a baffling change of pace. 

“Certainly, if he plays anywhere 
near the brand of football he played 
in the Cotton Bowl, he should make 
everyone’s All-America team this 
year,” 

Instead of being a potential All- 
America, the kid probably wouldn’t 
have played at all for the Owls if the 
Rice athletic staff had taken seriously 


all of his dire diagnoses and his bale- 
ful predictions concerning himself. 

During the football season, Dicky 
mopes around the campus, limps 
through workouts and is the steadiest 
customer at the Owls’ first-aid station. 
Fortunately, his needless anxiety was 
detected early by the Rice athletic 
staff, which humors the prize half- 
back. 

A few days before the Cotton Bow] 
game, Moegle lay on the rubbing table 
in the Rice gymnasium. His eyes were 
moist as trainer Eddie Wojecki gently 
rubbed his back, which Moegle 
claimed was bothering him 

“Can’t play in the Cotton Bowl 
game,” Moegle murmured with a dis- 
traught tone. “Can’t play .. .” 

Wojecki solemnly sympathized with 
him, told him there was a chance that 
he might recover in time, and then 
privately informed coach Jess Neely 
that Moegle was “ready.” 

The kid was in the starting lineup, 
as usual. 

Sometimes Wojecki daydreams of 
himself as a great research scientist, 
concocting magic potions to relieve 
suffering mankind. On those occa- 
sions, Moegle is always the subject of 
the experiment. “Dicky would make 
a wonderful guinea pig,” Wojecki says. 
“He'll take anything!” 

In the first period of the Cotton 
Bow! game, Moegle told Wojecki dur- 
ing a time out: “I don’t think I can 
make the next quarter.” Wojecki 
shook his head with feigned concern 
and then, with the mysterious but as- 
sured air of a witch doctor, handed 
Moegle a pill. 

“Here,” he whispered in the fiat 
monotone of a private eye in a TV 
drama, “take this. It’ll fix you up.” 

Assuming it was a miracle drug, 
Moegle gulped it down and quickly 
reported he felt better. Then he re- 
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turned to the game. He had swallowed 
an aspirin tablet. 

When the game was over, Moegle 
had staged one of the outstanding per- 
formances in bow! history. He gained 
265 yards rushing, scored three touch- 
downs on runs of 95 (with the referee's 
assist), 79 and 34 yards, and played 
with distinction on defense, directly 
preventing one Alabama touchdown 
on a pass play in the first period. And 
for almost a third of the game, he sat 
on the bench! 

Rice, under Moegle’s leadership, won 
easily, 28-6 

When Dicky is in one of his hypo- 
chondrial moods, he usually climbs 
carefully and somewhat wearily on 
the dressing table in the Rice dressing 
room. The time may be before, after 
or during a workout. There, with a 
pained look, he sits until trainer Wo- 
jecki takes personal charge of the 
case. 

After learning the sources of the 
halfback’s hurt, Wojecki shrewdly di- 
rects Moegle’s mind away from it. 
*Dicky,” he may say, “you sure looked 
good out there yesterday!” 

Moegle always brightens at such a 
compliment, “Yeah?” he asks, in ob- 
vious pleasure. 

The rate of Moegle’s recovery is in 
direct proportion to the speed with 
which Wojecki pours on the praise. 

Sometimes Moegle reacts to his 
troubles like a kid at a horror movie. 
Shortly before he went to Dallas for 
the New Year’s Day game, he reported 
to Wojecki with cramped leg muscles. 
As he sat on the rubbing table, his 
eyes full of despair and his lips voic- 
ing fears that he would never get to 
play in the big game, Moegle noticed 
a pulsating vein in one of his legs—a 
normal nervous reaction. 

“Look!” he yelled in fright. “It’s 
breathing!” 

Wojecki had a hard time calming 
the boy down. 

Despite his tendency to conjure up or 
exaggerate physical failings, it is a 
fact that Moegle has had his share, 
and perhaps more than his share, of 
football injuries—the sprained ankles, 
charley horses and other troubles that 
afflict so many players. Indeed, his 
durability has somewhat surprised the 
Owl coaching staff because Moegle is 
not the big, rugged type. He carries a 
modest 170 pounds on his thin, six- 
foot frame. 

Moegle’s large, brown eyes, slightly- 
upturned nose and soft complexion 
give him the appearance of a high 
school kid, As a matter of fact, from 
an age standpoint, Moegle would have 
been eligible for high school football 
in Texas when he started fall training 
with the Owls this season. He was still 
in his *teens. On September 13, two 
weeks after practice started, Dicky 
finally reached his 20th birthday. 

Moegle’s rush into the headlines of 
college football was meteoric and 
wholly unexpected. Rice Institute was 
the only major college to consider him 
for an athletic scholarship, and even 
Rice had misgivings. At first, the Owl 
coaches didn’t know whether he 
should concentrate on football or bas- 
ketball. 

So far as football was concerned, 
the trouble with Moegle lay in his 
tender age and his general physical 
appearance. When he arrived on the 
Rice campus, he was only 16 years 
old—and looked younger—and his 
physical proportions (he was an inch 
shorter and 20 pounds lighter then) 
gave him the appearance of being a 


reed-thin type who might easily be 
broken in two by a tackle. 

Moegle’s education had not been 
swiftly paced because of any genius or 
precociousness on his part. He simply 
started going to school early—when 
he was five years old—because his 
mother wanted Dicky to be only one 
grade behind his brother, Bobby Jim, 
who was 14 months older. 

The kids came from an athletic 
family. Their father, an insurance 
agent, had played amateur baseball, 
and their mother had been a high 
school basketball star. Both boys in- 
herited this athletic ability and ex- 
celled in a wide range of sports. After 
graduation, Bobby Jim went to Blinn 
Memorial College and later to South- 
western University, both in Texas, 
Dicky wanted to go to a Southwest 
Conference school, either SMU in 
Dallas or TCU in Fort Worth. But 
neither school wanted him, a decision 
each regrets today. 

Moegle wound up at Rice because 
one of the Owls’ coaches, Red Bale, 
saw the boy play one Friday night. 
The Taylor team took a 42-7 drubbing 
from Georgetown High, but in spite 
of the lopsided loss, the Moegle boy. 
Bale noticed, handled himself well and 
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never showed any signs of defeatism. 

“Then,” Bale recalls, “when I found 
out after the game that he was their 
best football player, their best basket- 
ball player, their best track man, and 
was a fine swimmer and diyer, I 
figured we ought to be able to use him 
somewhere.” 

The youngster was slow to prove 
himself, through no fault of his own. 
As a freshman, the apple-cheeked kid 
was kept out of most scrimmages by 
the skitti~h coaching staff, and in the 
first month of his sophomore season 
he suffered an injury which kept him 
out of competition the rest of the 
campaign. In trying to open a window 
of his English classroom, he stuck his 
right hand through it. Thirty stitches 
had to be taken to close the wound, 

Because of his long absence from 
the football field, Moegle was a non- 
entity, so far as the public was con- 
cerned, when the 1953 season started. 
But in the first game, against Florida, 


he scored three touchdowns. From 
then on, Dicky was a marked man, 

Four times during the season, he 
gained more than 100 yards against a 
Rice opponent, Against Arkansas, he 
rolled up 201 yards. In the final game 
of the season, against Baylor, and with 
a Cotton Bowl bid hanging in the bal- 
ance, he scored two touchdowns, 
gained 137 yards and intercepted three 
Baylor passes in a dazzling display of 
all-around ability as the Owls crushed 
the Bears, 41-19. 

When Moegle first reported to the 
Rice varsity, the Owls did a little ex- 
perimenting with his running form. 
He was spotted as a potentially out- 
standing runner but he had one slight 
fault; He ran with his feet. pointing 
slightly out, 

Coach Jess Neely and backfield aide 
Cecil Grigg, who himself was a great 
runner in his youth and who used to 
call Jim Thorpe’s signals when both 
men were in the backfield of the 
professional Canton Bulldogs, taught 
Moegle to run with his feet turned in 
until they pointed straight ahead. The 
result gave Moegle a slightly sharper 
sense of balance, and proved to be the 
only alteration of style necessary to 
change him from a good runner to a 
great one. 

Neely and Grigg kept reminding 
Moegle that he had to practice the 
change in form. The kid worked at it, 
too, until finally it became second 
nature to him. But coach Neely wasn’t 
convinced until the Cotton Bowl game. 
Then, after Moegle’s imitation of a 
wild horse on the loose, Neely told 
him: “Dicky, I think we're satisfied 
now with your running style!” 

Despite the slight switch in his form, 
Moegle always has been an instinc- 
tively good runner, claims Grigg. 
“Running on a football field,” he says, 
“is as natural to Moegle as a rabbit 
running from a dog.” 

The Rice star is what Grigg defines 
as a “control” runner—one who is 
poised and relaxed at all times, who 
appears to have all-field vision, and 
who has enough speed to break away 
for a touchdown at any time. 

The perféct demonstration of Moe- 
gle’s ability came at the climax of the 
football year, in the 564 Cotton Bowl 
game. Alabama had taken a 6-0 lead 
in the first period, with fullback 
Tommy Lewis—later to become the 
game’s goat—leading the 49-yard 
drive to a touchdown, 

Moegle showed his stuff on the first 
play of the second period. He hit 
right guard, faked one tackler off bal- 
ance, and cut to his right. With an- 
other tackler bearing down, he 
swerved briefly to his left as the op- 
ponent crashed to the ground without 
putting a hand on him, cut back into 
the clear near the right sideline and 
sprinted the rest of the way to a 71- 
yard touchdown. Rice kicked the 
point and moved ahead, 7-6. 

A few minutes later, the Owls were 
backed up to their own five-yard line. 
Only an Alabama fumble had stopped 
the Crimson Tide, and it appeared that 
Alabama would quickly regain the 
initiative and go on to score again. 

But Moegle, behind fine blocking, 
swept around right end and aimed for 
the goal line, Lewis, out of action and 
resting on the Alabama bench at the 
moment, couldn’t stand the sight of 
the Rice back heading goalward again. 

As Moegle steamed by the Alabama 
substitutes and coaches, Lewis came 
off the bench like a rocket and cut 
down the kid with a sharp block. 


Moegle fell, stunned, on the Ala- 
bama 37. Lewis jumped up and 
rushed back to the spot he had 
vacated, as though he hoped nobody 
had seen him, and then buried his 
head in his hands. Later, he said he 
eouldn’t explain his action unless it 
was that he had “too much Alabama” 
in him. Coach Red Drew stood before 
him and looked at his fullback as 
though he couldn’t believe what he 
had seen. 

Trainer Wojecki rushed to the aid 
of the stricken Moegle, who tried to 
get up before the trainer had exam- 
ined him. “Be quiet, Dicky!” Wojecki 
ordered sharply. “Lie still! Seventy- 
five thousand people are in the stands 
and millions of others are at home, 
watching on TV. Now keep still!” 

Moegle promptly relaxed and didn’t 
move a muscle until Wojecki was 
satisfied that the Rice star was not in- 
jured beyond the shock of being hit 
hard and unexpectedly. 

While Moegle was being examined, 
referee Cliff Shaw carried the ball the 
rest of the way to the Alabama goal 
- line, awarding Rice a touchdown. 
Only one Alabama player, cutting 
across the field, still had had even a 
remote chance to stop the flying Moe- 
gle, and if there was even a glimmer 
of doubt in Shaw’s mind, he resolved 
it in Moegle’s favor, giving the boy 
full credit for a 95-yard run. 

Both players later returned to the 
game, and in the next quarter Dicky 
sprinted 34 yards for another touch- 
down. Just before the game ended, 
he almost got away from deep in his 
own territory, but the last man in his 
path, near midfield, managed to make 
a shoe-string, one-handed slap which 
knocked Moegle off balance and sent 
him sprawling to the ground. 

After the game, Moegle said he 
hadn’t expected to play at all. “I’ve 
got a bad back,” he said, frowning at 
the thought. He explained how he had 
been injured during scrimmage the 
week before the game. Even while 
he was making those touchdown runs, 
he had cramps in his legs. 

Dicky accepted congratulations on 
his great performance—which in- 
cluded a per-carry average of 24.1 
yards!—with the calmness expected 
of an established star. The Southwest's 
most talented runner exudes con- 
fidence. He’s cocky, but in a matter- 
of-fact way which is not irritating. 
He’s popular with the rest of the 
team, although he got off to a bad 
start with them because of his naive 
frankness. 

In his first season of varsity com- 
petition, the squad was watching mo- 
tion pictures of a Rice game when 
Moegle said in a loud voice, to no- 
body in particular: “If that guard had 
blocked his man, I’d have gone all the 
way.” 

The guard in question, and the 


squad in general, burned silently. 

But Moegle meant no offense, as the 
other Owls realized later when he 
offered a bit of self-condemnation 
under similar circumstances: “If I had 
cut out then, I’d have made it (to the 
goal line), because blocked his 
man.” 

Moegle is always ready with praise 
for his fellow-players, particularly 
the big linemen who open the holes 
for him. “Anybody who runs is going 
to be needing some help, and the line- 
men usually form the pattern for the 
run. Then, if I get past the line, I 
try to help out, too.” 

By “helping out” he means execut- 
ing fakes so that tacklers will be 
worked into position where they'll be 
sitting ducks for Moegle’s teammates. 
Dicky is one of the most adroit opera- 
tors at setting up blocks seen in the 


Southwest Conference since the days 


of Doak Walker at SMU. 

His third touchdown run in the 
Cotton Bowl game is a good example. 
Dicky eased through the line at right 
guard, faked the line-backer out of 
position, and then, with his peripheral 
vision, saw what he describes as “this 
commotion at the left.” 

Since a halfback wants to avoid 
“commotion,” Moegle began looking 
for another way to advance. He saw 
the Alabama right halfback coming 
over to meet him, and he also saw the 
Rice left end, Dan Hart, going after 
the Tide’s safety man. The safety, on 
this particular play, was supposed to 
be Hart’s target. But Moegle, under- 
standably, wanted to eliminate the 
nearest opponent first. So as Hart 
swung in, Moegle pointed to the right 
halfback. Hart caught the signal, cut 
back, and mowed down the Alabama 
player. Moegle sped on and was 
tackled by the safety man a step from 
the goal line. The Rice flyer fell 
across for the score, 

Although some coaches—and Neely 
is one of them—fear that press clip- 
pings may easily turn the head of a 
football player, Moegle appears to be 
unaffected by the attention he receives 
as a result of his football ability. 
When trainer Wojecki once com- 
mented about all the publicity Moegle 
was getting, the kid came back: “It 
doesn’t bother me. I got just as much 
publicity when I was in high school!” 

Dicky would like to take a crack at 
professional football after this season. 
He appears to be intrigued by the 
personal challenge it would offer him, 
since he is not as big as most pro 
halfbacks. “I’d like to see how it 
would be,” he muses. “If I could stay 
in one piece, I believe I could do all 
right. 

“But I’m always getting bruised up 
or something .. .” 

Such bruises all football players 
should have. 

—f— 
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(Please print name and address plainly... 
allow 2 weeks for delivery), 


WOLVERIN 
SAVE 77507 
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ROCKFORD, MICHI 


Buy direct from America’s lead- 
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YOU GET 2 FOR $1.00 POSTPAID 
baseball m *s full of tricks a 


§ Catalog 
8th St., N.Y. 3, N.Y., Dept. 355 


Selling EXCLUSIVE 
PARAGON Cushion Shoes 


Even If Now Employed 


Enjoy your own lifetime, secure, 
independent shoe business 

without investment. Steady de- 
mand and repeats. Up to $4.00 
pair advance commissions. Big 
bonus. Latest smart styles, top 
quality, heel-to-toe cushion. 
Complete line. It’s easy to start. 
Write for FREE OUTFIT tcday! 


PARAGON SHOE COMPANY 
79 Sudbury St., Dept, 23, Boston 14, Mass. 


LEATHERCRAFT 
The “HE-MAN” Hobby 
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START NOW making billfolds, belts, 
gloves, handbags, woolskin animals, ete. 
No tools or experience needed with Larson 
ready-cut Beginners’ Kits, Instructions 


No, 537 
Brown Calf 
Leather Lined 


Advanced Leathercrafters, Write today! 
5. C. LARSON CO., INC. Dept. 4133 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 


sport 
in the shops 


GUARDSMAN, made of U.S. 
Royalite rubber. fits all stand- 
ard football helmets. Rugged. it 
weighs 2 ozs. $8.85. See your 
dealer or write Athletic Prod- 
ucts Co., South Bend, Ind. 


HIGHWAY kit, cars, road see- 
tions. exits, parking lot. Can 
be enlarged with other acces- 
sories. Runs off batteries. From 
$8. Made by Schuco. At F.A.O. 
Schwarz, 745 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


(GLISH bikes, with hand 
brakes, three-speed shift, tool 
bag. air pump. safety tube tires, 
$47.50. Delivered on $5 deposit. 
From Liberty Bicycle Co., 135 
Liberty Ave., New York 6, N.Y. 


This column is an editorial feature 


and does 


ALL-PURPOSE canyas bag to 
carry food, gear. Has a heavy 
leather bottom, carrying strap, 
and an outside pouch, $7.95 ppd. 
From Norm Thompson, 5095 
SW Barnes Rd., Portland 1, Ore. 


KOLAPSI Kart seat’ ean be 
installed on golf cart. Has a 
natural wood finish, makes wait- 
ing on the course easier. $7.85. 
Chamberlain Metal Prod. 218 
E. Ontario St. Chicago, UL 


SUN LAMP for a suntan all 
winter long. Has ultra-violet 
and infra-red bulbs. built-in 
timer. Floor lamp model costs 
$117.50. Battle Creek Equip- 
ment Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


not contain any paid advertisement 


Here is a selection of the most interesting items 


SPORT found on its monthly tour of the shops. Check 


this wide assortment of gadgets and accessories 


CONDENSED food packets, for 
snacks or full meals. Five full- 
day menus for 4 or 8 campers. 
Non-perishable. Cost is less 
than 75¢ per meal. Kamp-Pack 
is made by Bernard Food Ind. 


SALT WATER lures. Surf Pop- 
per ($2.10) for distance. Surf 
Darter ($2.10) for darting ae- 
tion. Salt Spin Darter ($1.75) 
for quick easting. Made by 
Creek Chub Bait, Garrett, Ind. 


“SENT TO THE SHOWERS” 
is fun with Play Ball set. The 
catchers mitt is terry cloth, 
fits onto washing hand. Baseball 
is soap. $1. Made by Tinker- 
bell Toiletries. At most stores. 


FOR STAMP collectors, 308 
different foreign stamps, featur- 
ing new Yugoslay wild anima] 
issue. Plus 48-page catalog. 25¢. 
From Stampex. 116-TY Nassau 
Street.. New York 38, N.Y. 


HUNTING jacket of sturdy 
duck fabric, waterproofed, with 
hand-warmer pockets and seam- 
less game pocket. With cordu- 
roy collar. Made by Drybak Co., 
Binghamton, N.Y. Atmost stores. 


TWO-TUBE radio kit for the 


young ham. It can get local 
and distant signals, operates 
on Standard Broadcast Band. It 
is easy to handle. $11.95. From 
Novelty Mart, 59 E. 85 St.. N.Y. 


WINDS ITSELF WHILE YOU WEAR IT! 


© 


Send No Money . 


FREE | 
TO-DAY TRIAL 
: the 


with Unbreakable Mainspring 


© 14-K ROLLED 

“GOLD PLATE CASE 10 Abts watch! A elu self- 

, winding watch for the active man. 

@ 17-JEWEL Yours for FREE 10-DAY TRIAL, 
‘MOVEMENT 


+ fo see for yourself what a pleasure 
@ INCABLOC 


‘ owning this watch can be! 14-k 
° yellow rolled gold plate case, 

_ SHOCK ABSORBER — and gold-filled expansion bracelet, 
@ WATER-RESISTANT both with stainless steel back. 
ee Ideal for dress or sports. Guaranteed! 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
To: ROGERS-UNITED CORP., Dept. C 1 


G.P.O. Box 1446, New York 1, N. Y¥. I 
Rush Cressine “Full-Rota-Matic” for 10-Day Free 
Do trial. 1 will deposit $10 (plus postage) with post- J 
I man, to be refunded in full if | return watch 
within 10 days by registered mail. If | keep I 
| watch, | will send 7 additional monthly payments I 
of $7.50 each. 
Nome. - 
Address. —= = 


I 
I 
City. State I 
I 
I 


_ What automatic transmission means 
» fo a car, ‘*full-rota-matic’’ means 


Employer’s Name. 
Employers, A00r8ss——————— 
| ia Check here If you want to save $5 by paying postman $57.50 
in fult, Same 10-day money-back guara 


7 MONTHS TO PAY! 


ULL COLOR] 


NOVELTY 
METAL COASTERS 


x Z (4" DIAMETER WITHOUT “STARS 
—— 4 FOR $1.00 Bad soni deo) 
CROWN MFG. CO., Dept. 2 79594, BEvERty BivD. LOS ANGELES 36, CALA, 
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START SPEAKING 


FRENCH @Ie0: 
SPANIUS # atnosr ovizncur: 


HERE'S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 

Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian. 
Listen to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That's all you hear! No memorizing needed. Just listen— 
imitate! It's that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 
full Cortina course. No ob i gatlon: CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Dept. 12411, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 
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They Say He's Crazy to Play 


(Continued from page 21) 
he forgot all about it in a few min- 
utes.” 

Next day, Elroy saw a specialist, 
Dr. Packard Thurber, at Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital. The tests—by this 
time medical exams were common- 
place for him—were negative. The 
answer, simply, was concussion. 

He had already had some serious 
crackups with the Rams. Crazylegs 
started the ’53 season determined to 
recapture his pass-catching title won 
by Mac Speedie of Cleveland in 1952. 
(Leg injuries dropped Hirsch down 
to 21st place, with only 25 catches 
and four touchdowns.) He got away 
brilliantly. Against Green Bay he out- 
gained all Packer ball-carriers with 
168 yards. In a Detroit game, his 
trademark, the over-the-head, finger- 
tip catch at a dead run, helped him 
score two touchdowns and gain 103 
yards. Going into November, he 
looked like the Hirsch of 1951. 

“Hardy Brown of the 49ers,’ says 
Elroy, “is the toughest nut in football. 
He really let me have it in that game 
at the Coliseum.” 

A fact generally overlooked is that 
Crazylegs is a top blocker. However, 
when he drove in from a wide-flanker 
position to block linebacker Brown 
while fullback Deacon Dan Towler 
hit over tackle, ‘“Hatchetman” Brown's 
uplifted knee caught him on top of 
the head. His helmet was jammed 
down on his neck. Elroy saw white 
flashes. Then nothing. ‘“‘When I came 
around, I couldn’t get up,” he says. 
“Funny feeling, to have your head 
clear but not to have any body con- 
trol.” After a time-out, he was able 
to get up. He played later in the 
game. But two days later he com- 
plained of feeling “fuzzy.” 

At a press preview of “Crazylegs” 
he had trouble focusing on people he 
met during the cocktail party. “Can’t 
see so good out of my left eye,” he 
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“No, that’s not Kiner. It’s just that the way you pitch, they all look like Kiner.” 


said to Hall Bartlett worriedly. 

Several Los Angeles football com- 
mentators, sensing a story, watched 
Hirsch closely, but nothing was said 
before he flew East on November 9 
to his home town of Wausau for the 
national premiere of the movie. Be- 
fore leaving, however he visited Dr. 
Danny Fortmann. The one-time Chi- 
cago Bear guard, Fortmann is the 
Rams’ team physician. “You just 
stopped one.” said Dr, Dan, after tak- 
ing X-rays. “The blow wasn’t any- 
where near the point of the old frac- 
ture, and that healed long ago. Any- 
way ... your head is solid rock.” 

A sentimentalist, Elroy grows 
misty-eyed when you mention Wau- 
sau. He loves the Wisconsin town of 
30,000 where he was born and grew 
up. There was a huge turnout to greet 
him, a gala parade uptown and Mr. 
and Mrs. Otto Hirsch, his parents. 
beside him. That night a few thousand 
tried to get into the Wausau Theater, 
which holds 1,500. Oscar Binzer, a 
local advertising man who gave Elroy 
his first job, (building signboards 
when he was 13) said solemnly, ‘Our 
bov’s come a long way.” After the 
thril’‘ing homecoming Elroy flew on 
to Chicago to rejoin the Rams. 

“I wear a special helmet the Rid- 
dell people made for me, with extra 
padding over the right side,” ex- 
plains Elroy. “Maybe I got careless. 
Anyway, in the third quarter I got 
hit again and exactly the same way 
it happened against the 49ers—a knee 
to the head on a block.” 

He remembers returning to the 
huddle, but little more. Hamp Pool 
removed the foggy Hirsch at once. 
A Los Angeles Mirror reporter wa-ted 
no time making inquiries, then broke 
the story under the headline: 
“MEDICS SAY HIRSCH NEAR END 
OF CAREER, HEAD BLOWS AGAIN 
STUN RAM ACE.” Exactly which 
medics made the statement remains 


unclear, as al] dispatches, including 
those of the Associated and United 
Press, quoted only Dee Jay Archer, 
the Rams’ trainer, who said, “I think 
Hirsch is coming down the home 
stretch and ought to wind it up. I'd 
hate to be responsible for any more 
injuries, with his history.” While 
Hirsch undeniably was glassy-eyed 
after at least three 1953 games, no 
medical doctor yet has advised him 
to retire. 

Opposing players agree that if 
Crazylegs was in a vacuum at times, 
you’d hardly notice it. “After all, he 
caught 62 balls last year, which is 
only four less than three years. ago 
when he broke all the records. This is 
slipping?” Moreover, to be knocked 
into’a state of temporary light-head- 
edness is a common condition in the 
NFL. And because Crazylegs is so 
popular, perhaps the stories got more 
reaction than they merited. A number 
of L.A. fans sent protesting wires and 
letters. Some representatives of Ye 
Olde Rams Fan Club, which has 3,000 
members, phoned Hirsch to insist he 
take a rest. The folks in Wisconsin 
made some strong statements about 
coaches who let a groggy man keep 
playing. “Actually,” says Elroy, “the 
Rams have protected me in every pos- 
sible way.” 

When one writer said (untruth- 
fully) that “Hirsch was wobbling on 
his heel:, mumbling to himself 24 
hours after the game with Chicago,” 
Ruth Hirsch went into action. She was 
in Wausau, where she heard the news 
by radio. Elroy had moved on to 
Washington, D. C., where the Rams 
were practicing for a game against the 
Colts in Baltimore. “Ruth phoned me. 
She was terribly worried,” he reports. 
“TI told her I was clear as a bell and 
feeling as normal as anyone can who 
messes around with Joe Stydahar’s 
lovely lads in Chicago. Then, the way 
the papers had it, Commissioner Bert 
Bell ordered me examined by a 
neuro-surgeon.” 

Tex Schramm, who is assistant to 
the president of the Rams, says that 
Bell’s order was anticipated by the 
management, which had a natural 
anxiety to learn the truth. At the 
club’s request, a noted Washington 
specialist gave Crazylegs a thorough 
examination. 

“The cadaver,” Hirsch says whim- 
sically, “was all but dissected. I had 
lights shot into my eyes. I was put 
through reflex tests. The bottoms of 
my feet were tickled. And then they 
gave me an electroencephalograph. 
That’s done with a complicated ma- 
chine which records the regularity 
of the brain’s wave-rhythm.” 

The technical verdict was concus- 
sion, with no association between the 
1948 fracture and the 49er and Car- 
dinal mishaps. Nor was there any ap- 
parent relationship between the two 
recent injuries. The surgeon told the 
Rams he was even unable to find any 
trace of the five-year-old fracture on 
the X-rays and saw no reason for 
putting Crazylegs on the shelf. 

That satisfied Hirsch and he was 
unconcerned weeks later when the 
Pro Bowl knockout started the com- 
motion all over. Inferences that he 
might wind up with his nickname 
applied to his mental balance don’t 
bother Elroy. At 30, he sees no reason 
why he shouldn’t have several good 
years left. “I don’t see a single sign 
that I’m slowing down. An offensive 
end just begins to get smart at my age. 
Don Hutson. for example, didn’t set 


his 17-touchdown record until his 
ninth year with Green Bay. That’s 
where I am in 1954. Hutson was still 
a star at 34. How about Jim Benton? 
When Jim caught 303 yards worth of 
passes in one game—that’s another 
league record—he was 30. Tom Fears 
with our club is 30 this year, but 
Chrome Dome still is the best faker 
in the business. 

“The only thing I regret is that the 
fuss over all this has given Ruth such 
a bad time. She hasn’t asked me to 
quit, After talking to the doctors, she 
realizes there is nothing serious to 
worry about.” 

If the pretty Ruth Hirsch, his boy- 
hood sweetheart in Wausau who mar- 
ried Elroy in 1946, isn’t adjusted by 
now to Elroy’s injuries, it would be 
surprising. “He’s been full of aches 
and pains ever since I’ve known him,” 
she points out. “I’ve had too many 
seares to let this one get me down.” 
Elroy, indeed, thrives on injury. As an 
All-America at Michigan in 1943, he 
had a nerve in his shoulder severed, 
yet he ran a close second for the Big 
Ten scoring title that season with 68 
points. In a 1951 exhibition with the 
Cardinals, one side of his face was 
eaved in. Surgeons drilled a hole 
through the fractured cheek, inserted 
a serew, pulled the bones back into 
place and left his ruggedly handsome 
features unmarred. Missing only two 
games, he came out of the hospital 
to have the best season of any NFL 
end with touchdown sprints of 47, 53, 
72, 76, 79, 81 and 91 yards. 

The next season, the Rams trailed 
the Bears, 7-3, in an important game. 
Crazylegs, with torn leg ligaments, 
was kept on the bench. “Every few 
minutes, that doggone cripple would 
jump up and run back and forth like 
a School kid trying to catch the coach’s 
eye,” relates Hamp Pool. “Finally, he 
said, ‘Dammit, don’t be so stubborn. 
Put me in,” 

In went Hirsch. Immediately he 
caught a 42-yard pass from Norm Van 
Brocklin and the Rams were the Rams 
again. They won in a runaway, 31-7. 

Van Brocklin, one of the toughest 
losers of them all, can tell you how 
much his favorite target “ives” foot- 
ball. “Me, I have bad dreams and 
talk in my sleep before a big game,” 
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says Van. “Hirsch is worse. He'll get 
up at midnight and walk the floor un- 
Seba giving himself a fight 
talk.” 

Another time Hirsch shrugged off 
injury, the incident was linked with a 
potential NFL scandal. In December 
two years ago, Drew Pearson startled 
the league by announcing that At- 
torney General Edmond Brown of 
California was investigating pro foot- 
ball gambling on the Coast. Brown 
replied that no probe had started, yet, 
but that he was curious about a sud- 
den switch in betting odds in Las 
Vegas and Reno, where the Rams had 
been held favorites over San Fran- 
cisco only to have the odds switch to 
the 49ers suddenly. 

“That time old Legs had an ankle 
puffed up like a cobra stung him,” 
says Vitamin Smith. “But he got 
around pretty good. Caught a dozen 
passes and set up three touchdowns. 
We won, 34-21. That’s the last any- 
body said anything about gamblers.” 

The Hirsches live in a stunning 
ranch home in Sherman Oaks, in San 
Fernando Valley. Until lately, they 
rented a Studio City house from Tom 
Harmon’s mother-in-law and lived 
modestly. With movie, TV and radio 
returns coming in, they can afford 
champagne in the swimming pool. 
“The smartest people in Hollywood 
said Elroy’d lose his shirt as an actor,” 
remarks a close friend. “Know what 
he stands to make on the movie alone? 
Around $100,000.” 

The reference to shirt-losing in- 
volves the gamble Hall Bartlett Pro- 
ductions and Hirsch took to make a 
half-million-dollar film with a rank 
amateur in the lead role. Bartlett met 
Crazylegs in 1951. 

“There was a ten-year-old young- 
ster I knew who came from a broken 
home. He was crazy to meet Crazy- 
legs,” says Hall. “I phoned him, as a 
total stranger, and he came right out, 
took the boy to dinner, gave him a No. 
40 jersey and just impressed the hell 
out of me as a wonderful human be- 
ing. When I found out what a dramatic 
life he’d led, I knew it would make 
a picture, Trouble was that nobody 
would lend money on it—football 
films rarely pay for themselves,” 
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The Exciting Yearbook For All 


SPORT FANS 


Here without doubt is the greatest sport 
book of the year. And this year the 
editors of Sport Magazine have outdone 
themselves! Here in one convenient vol- 
ume you get all the outstanding moments 
of all sports for the year 1953. 

Also included in this wonderful book 
are the individual and team accomplish- 
ments in all the major sports—a feast of 
box scores, averages, and records of tre- 
mendous value. Hundreds of illustra- 
tions—a book you will treasure for years 
to come. This is a must-have hook for 
every true sport fan. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


BASEBALL—Yankees Win Fifth Straight » Mil- 
waukee Goes Crazy Over the Braves» Giants Are 
Plops of the Year « Dean, Simmons Make Hall of 
Fame « Baseball Pennant Races * 20-Game Win- 
ners * Big-League Batting Champs e Stengel 
Blows All-Star Game Again « Kuenn, Gilliam 
Hailed As Top Rookies « Browns Move to Ballti- 
more * Campanella, Rosen Voted MVP's 
BASKETBALL—Johnston Steals Mikan’s Thunder 
* Lakers Rule NBA Again » Indiana, Seton Hall 
Take Basketball Titles 

BOXING—Marciano Proves He's Champ « Gavi- 
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All-Stars * Pro Football Review 
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Fights Cancer *« The National Amateur 
HOCKEY—Red Wings Finish First, Canadiens 
Win Cup 

HORSE RACING—Native Dancer, Tom Fool Domi- 
nate Turf * The Hambletonian 

TENNIS—Trabert Takes Over Tennis Throne » 
Kramer Gets Rich on Sedgman 
MISCELLANEOUS—Vulkovich Wins ‘500'« "World 
Series’ of Bowling « The Gold Cup Race « Swim 
Kings and Queens « Navy Crew Has Record Win 
Streak « Track and Field Review « 32 pages of 
Valuable Statistics 
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(0 Hollywood script writer could have created a more perfect situation than the 

actual one from whieh Marty Brill emerged as a football hero on a Saturday 
afternoon back in November of 1930. 

You'll remember Brill if your memory goes back to the last year of the Rockne 
reign at Notre Dame. Marty, a Philadelphia boy, had enrolled at the University 
of Pennsylvania after he finished high school. In his sophomore year, he went 
out for the football team and was promptly cut from the squad. His father, a 
well-to-do businessman, angered at what he considered the unfair treatment of 
his son, encouraged Marty to transfer to Notre Dame. 

There have been many stories about the great day Marty had when Notre Dame 
met Penn in 1930, including the version which says his father promised him $1,000 
for every touchdown he scored against his old school, Last Morch, Brill completely 
exploded any doubts on that count when he admitted: “I received three one- 
thousand-dollar bonds for the three touchdowns I made against Penn. It was the 
first time Notre Dame and Penn ever played. I call it *big moments in little lives.’” 

Brill became a star at Notre Dame at a time when the Irish were dominating 
the football world. Used primarily as a blocker, he played on a team that included 
Schwartz, Metzger, Carideo, Yarr and Sayoldi—all of them of All-America caliber. 
Rockne, who never failed to recognize a dramatic situation, helped fire Brill’s 
competitive urge against the team that wouldn’t take him by giving him more 
running assignments in the Penn game. 

Undefeated for two years, Notre Dame came storming into Franklin Field in 
Philadelphia for its meeting with Penn. For Brill, this was the perfect challenge. 
He was back in his home town determined to personally prove his worth against 
the team which hadn't considered him good enough. Just before he had left 
South Bend with the team, Marty had received a letter from his father with the 
promise of a thousand-dollar bond for every touchdown he scored against Penn. 
For the first seven or eight minutes of the game, Notre Dame's vaunted off>nse 
couldn't get rolling. Carideo, the quarterback, sent Schwartz off the tackles and 
around end. while Savoldi hammered away at the middle. All the while. Brill 
acted as a decoy, blocking for his backfield mates as he patiently waited his chance 
to carry the ball. On his first try, he was thrown for a loss, but a moment later 
he took a direct pass from center and moving between tackle and guard broke into 
the Penn secondary and raced 67 yards for the game’s first touchdown. Sparked 
by this fine run. Notre Dame scored again in the same quarter and relentlessly 
doubled its total by halftime to lead, 28-7. 

This was only the beginning. In the third quarter, the Irish tore the Penn line 
to shreds, ringing up 26 more points and taking a commanding 54-13 lead. Marty 
Brill scored 12 of those 26 points. on runs of 38 and 25 yards. His performance 
established him as the outstanding star of the day. He also had a hand in another 
third-quarter TD, when he intercepted a pass and Notre Dame scored on the very 
next play. Scoring in every period, the Irish rolled to a 60-20 victory. Rockne 
used every man on the squad in the game and, viewed in this light, it was a team 
triumph, But, even more so, it was a strong personal triumph for Marty Brill. 

All in all, Brill carried the ball only ten times. But he had scored three touch- 
downs on longs runs. set up another, and in addition to his downfield blocking. 
played an exceptional defensiye game. When Marty left the game late in the second 
half. the thunderous ovation he received from the 78,000 fans present must have 
viven him supreme satisfaction. And, when you add to this the pleasure he got 
out of gaining revenge against the team that had turned him down, the three one- 
thousand-dollar bonds, you’ve got the perfect storybook ending to the greatest 
day in the life of young Marty Brill. 

: —NormMan Kronstrapr 


to promote the financing, Elroy mort- 
gaged valuable farm property he owns 
in Wisconsin. Today, the booming 
production firm in which he i3 a 
partner has numerous outside offers 
for Elroy as an actor. But Bartlett is 
keeping him within the company for 
now. His latest effort, “Unchained,” 
which features Hirsch in the difficult 
and sober role of a convict fighting a 
battle for regeneration, looks like an- 
other hit. To catch the full flavor of 
life in the jug, Bartlett earlier this 
year had himself locked up at Cali- 
fornia’s Chino State Prison, He lived 
in a cell for three months. “I wanted 
Legs to get into the spirit of the thing, 
too, but the big lug likes to mix pleas- 
ure with his work,” smiles Bartlett. 
“While we were trying to shoot scenes, 
he organized an inmate team and had 
the boys shagging footballs.” 

What makes Elroy Hirsch come 
over on the screen? He, himself, 
claims he has “very little real talent.” 

Bob Hope, the funnyman and a 
Rams’ stockholder, says, “He ‘has 
warmth, earnestness and a_ typical 
American boy quality which he 
doesn't spoil with acting tricks, be- 
cause he doesn’t know any. And he 
has virility that is real.” It’s a rare 
combination you find in performers 
like Jimmy Stewart, Gary Cooper 
and Duke Morrison. Duke Morrison is 
John Wayne, a onetime USC gridder, 
of whom Elroy says, “If I can be one- 
tenth as successful as Duke, I'l] be 
the most amazed guy on earth.” 

A surprising number of talent- 
judges now believe that in three or 
four years, given sufficient experience, 
rookie Hirsch can succeed Wayne as 
football’s gift to the cinema. 

This won’t change him, everyone 
agrees. Elroy just isn’t the type to go 
Hollywood. When his first movie 
earning; came in the first thing he 
did was buy his Methodist Church in 
Sherman Oaks a $500 sign for the 
front lawn, Then he helped out sev- 
eral charities for underprivileged chil- 
dren, a field where he has worked 
long. 

All of this only adds to the mystery 
involved in Hirsch’s insistence on 
playing NFL football. From now on, 
each time he races downfield in that 
marvelous zig-zag style of his there 
will be a shadow hanging over him. 
A shadow he refuses to recognize. 

You might take a Rams-Packers 
game of late last season as a partial 
answer to the question. Knowing they 
had to stop his catches, Gene Ron- 
zani’s men doubled up on Elroy on 
defense. At times three Packers 
swarmed over the wriggling, leaping, 
reaching Hirsch, They stopped him for 
a time, yet when the game was over, 
he had snared nine passes good for 
196 yards. Los Angeles didn’t win the 
championship. But the Rams took 
their closing game from Green Bay, 
83-17, and 60,000 addicts cheered. 

After the game, heading for the 
Coliseum tunnel that leads to the 
dressing room, the tall man with the 
shock of wheat-straw hair literally 
was mobbed. Hundreds of fans 
climbed oVer barriers to touch him. 
Fathers held youngsters high to see 
Crazylegs while women clawed for 
his autograph. As deputy sheriffs tried 
to clear a way, Hirsch made the 
gesture that broke up the jam in one 
rush. He stripped off his No, 40 jersey 
and threw it to the crowd. 

When they like you that much, How 
can a fellow quit? 

— 


What's Happening at Halas U.? 


(Continued from page 11) 
searching for intelligent solutions to 
the team’s troubles, to go to Papa 
Bear himself, George Halas. The chief 
charges against him and his franchise 
were presented to Halas. There were 
two reasons for going directly to the 
owner-coach of the Bears. As far as 
either this reporter or Halas himself 
knows, this is the first time George 
has been given a chance, or even been 
asked, to give his version of what has 
happened to his team. In addition, it 
is our opinion that in matters of foot- 
ball, particularly pro ball, Halas has 
forgotten more than most of his re- 
cent critics ever knew. 

Before taking up the charges, Halas 
wanted it made clear that the so- 
called decline of the Bears may be 
only relative. “We have been pio- 
neers in football development,” he 
said. “We were the first pro team to 
go to a training camp. We developed 
the modern T-formation. We were the 
first really to draft college players 
through a comprehensive plan. These 
innovations have been adopted and 
in some cases improved upon by 
other clubs. We have no monopoly 
on hard work. 

“Most of the clubs are now doing 
what the Bears did ten or 15 years 
ago. Frankly, I don’t think it is pos- 
sible for the Bears or any team to 
dominate the NFL under existing 
conditions. All the teams are strong 
and the matter of luck plays an in- 
creasingly important part in the 
game. Then there is the absolute ne- 
cessity—and here luck figures again— 
of obtaining the indispensable two or 
three ‘winning players’ a team needs 
to gain championships. 

“You know the difference one play- 
er like Allie Reynolds can make in 
baseball. Football is no different. The 
team with the take-charge guys wins 
the ball games. 

“We've had them in the past—Sid 
Luckman, Bronko Nagurski, George 
McAfee, Bulldog Turner and so on. 
However, no one can be infallible. 
year after year, picking players. 
Green Bay has been looking for an- 
other Cecil Isbell for 15 years. Wash- 
ington hasn’t found another Sammy 
Baugh yet. The Cleveland Browns 
haven’t won a championship for two 
seasons. Much of that can be traced 
to a slight decline in the ability of 
Otto Graham and Lou Groza. 

“Usually—I would almost say in- 
variably—the difference between a 
good team and a championship team 
in pro football is nothing more than 
the addition of one or two great play- 
ers. We feel that we have coming up 
this season the ballplayers with the 
potential greatness to carry on the 
championship tradition of the Bears. 

“Now that I’ve explained the frac- 
tional differences between winning 
and losing in pro ball, let’s go on with 
the inquiry.” 

Many believe that the pres- 

ence of Clark Shaughnessy on 
the Bears’ coaching staff has 
created friction. It has been 
no secret that Shaughnessy, 
the theorist, and line coach 
Hunk Anderson, a believer in 
direct action, did not get 
along. Many feel that 
Shaughnessy and others on 
the coaching staff, notably 
Luke Johnsos, do not see eye 


to eye and this has led to op- 

erational disorder. Is this 

true? ? 
_ “Hunk Anderson did a tremendous 
job for the Bears before he retired in 
1952,” Halas said. “Whether or not he 
had differences with Shaughnessy is 
beside the point. They are of entirely 
different temperaments. To expect 
them to have constant rapport would 
be as idle as associating Rocky Mar- 
ciano with classic boxing style. 

“To say that the Bears line has de- 
clined because Anderson no longer 
coaches it is not correct. Our line is 
in a rebuilding process. The mistakes 
our linemen have made haye been due 
to inexperience and not lack of coach- 
ing. Phil Handler, our present line 
coach, was instrumental in developing 
lines which carried the Chicago Car- 
dinals to the 1947 championship. 
You'll see a great improvement in our 
line this fall. We have improved per- 
sonnel backed up by sound coaching. 

“Shaughnessy first became asso- 
ciated with the Bears in an informal 
advisory capacity while he was head 
coach at the University of Chicago. I 
Was impressed with his intense inter- 
est in football and the soundness and 
originality of his thinking. During 
the late 1930’s, when the Bears were 
developing the modern T-formation, 
he worked with us informally. He 
contributed many ideas which were 
incorporated in the Bears’ T-forma- 
tion. 

“One of the basic weaknesses of the 
old-fashioned T was the difficulty in 
breaking ball-carriers loose around 
the ends. Shaughnessy worked out 
wider spacing of the backs, with the 
halfbacks lining up behind the offen- 
sive tackles, This gave our attack 
mobility. 

“He worked out many new block- 
ing assignments which helped in the 
development of end runs. He also 
developed counter-plays which pre- 
vented opponents from playing a tight 
defense. For instance, he worked out 
a counter running play for every pass 
play, and vice versa. 

“IT would say that Clark Shaugh- 
nessy comes very close to being the 
pure football scientist. Not all his 
ideas were included in the Bears’ T- 
formation. They would be discussed 
at staff meetings just as were those 
advanced by Johnsos, Anderson and 
Paddy Driscoll. The important thing 
to remember is that the final decision 
was mine. This was true in the early 
Thirties. It’s true today. Shaugh- 
nessy’s position is no different now 
than it was in the 1930’s and in the 
early 1940's. 

“Any criticism of the Bears’ lack of 
success should be directed at me, the 
head coach. I’m the first to admit 
that there are now and always have 
been differences of opinion among 
members of our staff. I'd be very 
much surprised if that is not true on 
every other staff in the league. If we 
agreed on every point there would not 
be much use in employing a staff. One 
coach could formulate the entire pol- 
icy. 

“Difference of coaching opinion is 
healthy. Frequently we find that an 
idea advanced by one man can be 
strengthened by criticism and sugges- 
tions of others. Sometimes the final, 
adopted idea is scarcely recognizable 
contrasted with its original form.” 
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It has been reported that 
the Bear quarterbacks since 

~ Sid Luckman have been ham- 

pered and at times bewildered 
by the excessive direction. 
from the bench. The story 
goes (exaggerated, of course) 
that Bob Williams, who came 
from Notre Dame, got into a 
situation in which one play 
came in from Halas, one from 
Johnsos, and one from Dris- 
coll. The only reason Shaugh- 
nessy didn’t get one in was 
that he was still working it 
out in symbols in his note- 
book. Williams didn’t know 
what to do so he did nothing. 
Tt was explained (by the 
story-teller) that Williams 
was waiting to hear from 
Frank Leahy. 

“Let me say, here and now, and 
make it as emphatic as you like, that 
Sid Luckman spoiled us. We were 
able to develop and revise the T to a 
remarkable extent because Luckman, 
more than any player I have ever 
known, had an amazing ability to 
grasp and put into quick execution 
intricate football strategy. 

“Sid joined us in 1939. At that time 
our T-formation was a crude offense, 
if you compare it with what we had 
when Luckman retired in 1949. Over 
a span of ten years new things were 
continually being added to the origi- 
nal T. 

*Tuckman was so smart, on and off 
the field, and so absorbed in football, 
we coaches all got spoiled. Unfortu- 
nately we didn’t know it at the time. 
It was only when we tried to load the 
same amount of work and respon- 
sibility on other players who were 
unable to carry it that we realized 
the extent of Sid’s tremendous capaci- 
ties. : 

“There was another factor. The 
coaches and Luckman, you might say, 
grew up with the modern T-formation 
over a period of ten years. When 
the time came to replace Luckman we 
were thinking in terms of the 1949 T, 
The young quarterbacks coming to 
the Bears were thinking of a more 
elementary T-formation, correspond- 


ing perhaps to those of 1940 and 
1941. We tried to bridge the gap too 
quickly. We piled too much work 
and too much theory on relatively in- 
experienced men, ‘and expected from 
them the same facility with which 
Luckman had shouldered his assign- 
ment. 

“T have two reasons for saying the 
Bears’ quarterback play will be ade- 
quate this year. We have greatly 
simovlified and streamlined our play- 
calling system, and we have Luckman 
back—as coach of quarterbacks. 

“Our auarterback planning was dis- 
rupted when Johnny Lujack suffered 
a shoulder injury which reduced his 
effectiveness aS a passer and ulti- 
ma‘ely led to his retirement from 
football in 1952. When he joined the 
Bears in 1949 we had every reason to 
believe that he was the player capa- 
ble of replacing Luckman. His per- 
formance in his first two years 
certainly confirmed our judgment. We 
thought he would carry the- burden 
of quarterbacking the Bears for ten 
years. His untimely retirement cer- 
tainly hurt us. 

“Tf we coaches have been guilty of 
sending in plays, and I think their 
number has been as grossly exagger- 
ated as is the reported size of the 
Bears’ book of plays, I believe what 
I’ve just said will help explain why. 

“T'd like to discuss that number-of- 
plays fallacy. You have read that the 
Bears have 1,000 plays. Or they have 
500 plays. That's ridiculous. Like 
any other pro team, we have a master 
list of plays. This may include some 
40 basic runs and passes with such 
variations as are needed to make them 
work against different defenses. If 
you multiply 40 plays by five varia- 
tions you get 200. That sounds like a 
lot, I'll admit. I don’t think any quar- 
terback could work efficiently with 
that many plays in one game. 

“Here, however, is how it works 
out. At the start of the week the 
coaching staff will select from its 
master list perhaps 15 or 20 running 
plays which seem likely to work best 
against the next opponent. We have 
studied scouting reports and the other 
team’s personnel and we've estimated 


“Nice tackle.” 


their likely defense. Our team prac- 
tices these 15 or 20 plays during the 
week and they carry the burden of 
our offense during the game. 

“A normal pro team uses about 60 
plays—runs or passes—in a game. If 
the team is thoroughly familiar with 
15 plays it can mix them up well 
enough in 80 chances to generate all 
the offense needed in an ordinary 
game. 

“Situations will arise where we 
bump into an unexpected defense. Or 
we may spot an opposing player do- 
ing something which we can exp!oit. 
In such a situation a specific play will 
be sent into the game. That is my 
responsibility as head coach. 

“Some of these plays are suggested 
by Luke Johnsos who watches the 
game from a vantage point in the 
press box. 

“Two years ago we upset the De- 
troit Lions, 24-23, in Wrigley Fieid. 
During the first 58 minutes, George 
Blanda, our quarterback, called every 
play. He made his selections from a 
list of 21 plays. With about two min- 
utes to go, Jack Christiansen, the De- 
troit safety man, ran a punt back for 
70 yards to put Detroit ahead, 25-17 
On the following kickoff Charley 
Hunsinger returned the ball to our 
32-yard line. Obviously we had to 
try to score quickly. We selected two 
pass plays we felt would work and 
sent the plays in to Blanda. He called 
the plays and we moved down the 
field to Detroit’s one-yard line. With 
less than ten seconds to go we scored 
the winning touchdowns on a lob pass, 
Blanda to Ed Sprinkle. This play 
was not called by me. It was set up 
by Bulldog Turner during time-out 
in the huddle. 

“Occasionally a play may be made 
up on the spur of the moment and 
sent into the game. Sometimes an 
end or a halfback will suggest that he 
can get through on a certain maneu- 
ver. What amounts to a special play 
to take advantage of a situation will 
then be devised. Ken Kavanaugh 
was particularly good at this. Many 
Bear touchdowns in the 1940's were 
not pre-conceived, carefully practiced 
plays at all, Kavanaugh would feint 
or work on his covering halfback for 
eight or nine plays. Then, when he 
thought he had his man set up, he 
would alert Luckman to the situation. 
On the next play Kavanaugh would 
feint and go in another direction and 
Luckman would pass to him, often for 
a touchdown. 

“Tf it were possible for you to ex- 
amine the master play lists of every 
professional team you would learn 
there is very little variation, either in 
numbers or types of plays. Even the 
signals are similar. 

“This is due in great measure to the 
number of former Bears on most NFL 
coaching staffs. These players have 
taken Bear plays and signals to their 
new assignment. The signal system 
used by most college teams using the 
T-formation is similar to that of the 
Bears. : 

*When Zeke Bratkowski, our new 
quarterback from Georgia, joined us, 
he was surprised to find that many of 
his favorite plays at Georgia were al- 
most duplicates of plays that have 
been on the Bears’ master list for 15 
years. 

“This can be traced to the fact that 
Sid Luckman helped coach the Notre 
Dame backs when Frank Leahy was 
installing the modern T-formation at 
Notre Dame. Leahy and Wally Butts, 


the coach at Georgia. were close 
friends and worked together on the T- 
formation.” 

The Bears have had some 
success in the past picking up 
“unknowns” from small col- 
leges. A preference for small- 
college players and the not 
too thickly veiled implication 
that such players would be 
more reasonable in their sal- 
ary demends than widely- 
publicized All-Americans is 
accepted as a partial explana- 
tion for the decline of the 
Bears. 

“As a matter of fact,’ Halas said, 
“we are not committed to any fixed 
policy except to look for good pros- 
pects, regardless of the size or fame 
of their colleges. As to Bears’ salaries, 
that’s something I never discuss for 
publication. I will say, however, that 
if anybody is able to convince Com- 
missioner Bert Bell that it is any of 
his business, he is very apt to be told 
that over a long period of years the 
Bears have ranked one-two in sala- 
ries. There are few, if any, players in 
the NFL getting salaries lower than 
the $5,000 minimum originally estab- 
lished by the big-league baseball 
clubs. The majors, of course, now have 
a $6,000 limit. The pro football game 
offers unequalled opportunities for 
any young man with athletic ability 
and desire to work. We are proud of 
the fine records made in business and 
in the professions by men who have 
played football with the Bears while 
establishing themselves for the future, 

“In connection with the source of 
our material, let’s go back to the last 
draft session. Our No. 1 choice was 
Stan Wallace of Illinois. No. 2 was 
Rick Casares of Florida, No, 3 was Ed 
Meadows of Duke. In 1953, our No. 2 
pick was Zeke Bratkowski of Georgia 
and we selected Stan Jones of Mary- 
land as No. 4. We picked these players 
one year ahead, as we frequently do. 
We were willing to sacrifice more im- 
mediate strength in our rebuilding 
process in order to insure getting 
really outstanding players a year 
later. It is a tribute to our scouts that 
both Bratkowski and Jones more than 
lived up to our expectations, 

“IT think we have the finest de- 
fensive tackle in pro football in John 
Kreamcheck of William and Mary, a 
comparatively small college in a foot- 
ball sense. We also acquired fine line- 
men from small schools—Bill Bishop 
of North Texas and Wayne Hansen of 
Texas Western. Billy Stone, our No. 1 
halfback, is from Bradley. 

“In my judgment our Frank Korch 
is one of the finest football talent 
Scouts in the league and he has been 
outstanding for the past 15 years. 

“Actually, drafting players is one of 
the most complex and important 
functions of a club. Pros draft for spe- 
cial offensive or defensive work. They 
often draft players less well-known 
than others who have greater all- 
around ability but who lack outstand- 
ing qualifications in one department 


of play. 
“Perhaps an incident in the last pro 
football draft will illustrate this. 


The Cleveland Browns, admittedly the 
most successful club in post-war foot- 
ball, won the bonus pick. They chose 
Bobby Garrett of Stanford. He was 
picked as quarterback on the All- 
Players All-America second team. 
This All-America team listed first, 
second and third choices, with enough 
honorable mentions to make up a 


squad of 132 men, presumably the 
finest college players in the United 
States. 

“However, after picking Garrett, 
whom they later traded, the Browns’ 
next 21 draft picks failed to include 
even one man from the other 131 on 
the All-Players All-America roster! 

“There is another factor in the 
Bears’ rebuilding problems. This is the 
severe personne! losses we sustained 
during the negotiations which led to 
the collapse of the All-America Con- 
ference. In order to hasten its end, the 
Bears surrendered draft rights to at 
least 20 playérs who had been picked 
as future pro stars during the 1947- 
1950 period. 

“The war, too, presented complica- 
tions for the draft. A lot of college 
stars, back from military service, were 
eligible for drafting even though they 
had some college playing time left. We 
drafted Johnny Lujack in 1946, the 
year his class would have been grad- 
uated. The Navy interrupted Johnny’s 
Hd and he eventually graduated in 
1948. i 
“In 1949, we drafted Billy Grimes of 
Oklahoma A&M and George Talia- 
ferro of Indiana. We were willing to 
wait until 1950 for them. Both decided 
to quit their college careers and ac- 
cept pro offers from the Los Angeles 
Dons of the All-America Conference, 
which permitted collegians to enter 
pro ball without waiting for them to 
complete their college eligibility, The 
Bears not only lost two fine halfbacks 
but two draft choices as well and have 
been feeling the repercussions ever 
since. After the All-America Confer- 
ence folded, players from it were 
placed in a draft pool. Grimes went to 
Green Bay and Taliaferro was 
grabbed by the Yanks. 

“In the complicated negotiations, 
two other clubs, the Browns and 
Giants, acquired considerable person- 
nel strength. The Browns were al- 
lowed to select three players from the 
Buffalo franchise and took John 
Kissell, Abe Gibron and Rex Bum- 
gardner, who subsequently became 
regulars on Cleveland’s 1950 cham- 
pionship team. At least ten great 
prospects on the Bears’ draft lists, 
such as Martin Ruby, Tony Adamle 
and Jim Duncan, were also Jost. 

“It’s possible that if we had had 
Grimes and Taliaferro in 1950 we 
would have won the league cham- 
pionship. Certainly we would have 
been in a better position to concen- 
trate on defensive players in the 1951 
draft and thus would have avoided 
defensive breakdowns which came 
later on.” 

That left just the Big Ques- 
tion. Will the Bears recapture 
the winning form they made 
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Football’s Voices.............. 


VIN SCULLY 


WHENEVER Vin Scully reealls the first network 
football broadeast he ever made, a blue chill 
shoots through him. It was made from the grand- 
stand roof at Fenway Park in Boston, where the 
icy breezes from the nearby Charles River can 
whip a man into a pretty good case of frostbite. 
“CBS sent me up to do the Boston University- 
Maryland game in 1949 and I nearly froze to death 
that day,” he says. “Only a light bulb sayed me.” 

That isn’t technically correct. While it's true that a simple household 
electric bulb which he cupped in his hands or stuffed inside his shirt 
collar for warmth helped protect Scully from the Fenway Park frost, 
it was his ability to improvise during the one-shot broadcast under severe 
conditions that saved the day for him, earned him a second game and 
ultimately an association with CBS that is now entering its sixth year. 
It also was a strong influence on Red Barber when he decided to add 
an assistant to his broadcasting team handling the Brooklyn Dodgers’ 
baseball games over WMGM radio and WOR-TY. While the game proved 
to be Scully's making, it could just as easily have spelled his undoing. 

When Vin arrived in Boston for the game, he contacted some friends 
who were attending Harvard. They invited him to a dance after the 
game. Later Vin checked with the station to find out if they had a booth 
for him at Fenway Park. When they told him they had, he decided to 
wear a suit and top coat to the game and go directly from there to the 
dance, This was to teach him his first maxim of sports broadcasting, 
one which Red Barber was to constantly impress on him. “Never take any- 
thing for granted,” the Old Redhead always counsel ed him. 

“There was no booth and no spotter for me,” Vin relates sadly. “I 
had to work on the roof.” It was here that Scully’s inventiveness went 
to work. Microphone in hand, he followed the action by moving along 
the top of the roof, trying to keep up with the ball, Numb from the 
cold, Seully never went to the dance and spent the next two days in bed 
sick. “My heart was broken,” he says. “I had a break in a million and 
1 thought, I had kicked it away.” But when he returned to New York, 
the CBS people praised him for his fine coverage of the 14-13 thr'ller 
that was finally won by Maryland. Instead of waving him good bye, 
they handed him the juicy Yale-Haryard game for the following week. 

For his limited amount of air time during the CBS football roundup 
shows every Saturday, Vin goes through as much orientation as a first- 
string quarterback. He writes to the schools inyolyed for their football 
brochures and tries to learn the names of the players and the systems 
used. “Since our broadeasts are offense-eminded, I concentrate mostly 
on the ends and backs.” On Friday, when he arrives at the site of the 
game. Vin usually can catch the home team’s final workout and go over 
films of some past games. During the game itself, Vin keeps a complete 
chart of the action and when not actually on the air he charts a running 
summary of the plays so he’s always able to give a speedy recap. 

Becoming a sports announcer is all Bronx-born, 27-year-old Vin Scully 
ever wanted, “As a kid I used to do make-believe broadcasts of neighbor- 
hood games all the time.” At Fordham University. where he lettered 
in baseball for three seasons, Vin handled the Rams’ football ond 
basketball games over Fordham’s FM station. “I was terrible,” he admits, 
“but I learned.” In his senior year, Vin and a girl he knew got hold 
of a broadeasting yearbook and sent out letters to 125 stations from 
Maine to Florida, “I got 123 ‘no’s, and one ‘we'll keep you in mind’” 
he says. The 125th was from WTOP in Washington, D. C., which offered 
him a staff announcer’s job as a summer replacement. Vin took it. It was 
while he was “just wandering” through CBS that someone suggested he 
leave his name with Red Barber. A few days later. he got the Boston call 
as a last-minute replacement for an announcer suddenly taken sick. 

After Vin’s two football broadcasts, Barber decided to try to bring 
Senlly to Brooklyn in 1950 to broadcast the Dodger games. In one of 
his early talks with Scully. Barber told’ him: “Boy, youre reaching for 
the moon.” At 27, Vincent Edward Scully, still single and living now 
with his parents in Bogota. New Jersey, has a firm grasp on that moon, 
with many more years in which to hold on, 

—Jack ZANGER 


famous in their days of great- 
ness? 

“You must remember,” Halas said. 
“that pro football has changed greatly 
since what you term ‘the Bears’ days 
of greatness’ in the early 1940's. 

“In those days the Bears could con- 
centrate on trying to beat three clubs 
—the Washington Redskins, _ the 
Green Bay Packers and the New York 
Giants. If we could beat them, we 
could take it all. This is not true 
today. 

‘Now, there are no weak teams. 
What may appear to be a decline of 
strength in the Bears can well be an 
increase in strength of eight or nine 
other clubs in the league. Pro football 
has finally reached a plateau of team 
strength remarkably similar to base- 
ball. Any baseball team which plays 
.600 per cent ball either wins a cham- 
pionship or comes close to it. Even 
the apparently invincible New York 
Yankees of recent years won their 
championships by compiling a record 
of approximately six victories against 
every four defeats. Pro football has 
not yet levelled off to the point where 
you can win a championship with a 
.600 average. However, in the West- 
ern Division a team which plays .667 
ball can be reasonably sure of win- 
ning the title. 

“T know you will be surprised when 
I say the Bears have not declined 
markedly in efficiency since they won 
their last championship in 1946. But 
the difference between winning a 
championship and losing one has been 
narrowed to a nerve-wracking de- . 
gree. 

“In 1950, we went to camp early in 
July. We played excellent football 
right through the final playoff in Los 
Angeles in the first week of Decem- 
ber, We led the Rams with two min- 
utes to play. We lost the game in the 
last 40 seconds. A controversial face- 
guarding penalty in the end zone put 
the Rams on the two-yard line and 
set up their winning score. We lost 
it, 24-14. 

“The point is that you can have a 
truly fine football team and play great 
ball for five or six months and still 
lose the championship in the last 30 
seconds of a six-month season. 

“To win the National Football 
League championship today you must 
not only be good, you must be lucky. 
Of the two, I’d say luck is more 
important, since every team in the 
league is good. 

“An undefeated season continues to 
be the great objective in college foot- 
ball. In the pro game, fans should no 
longer expect their favorite team to 
go through a season without a defeat. 
That day is past. 

“Every team is constantly changing 
its attack to fit its personnel. We be- 
lieve now, more than ever, that the 
T-formation is so adaptable that it en- 
ables a team to get the maximum out 
of the particular abilities of its play- 


ers. 

“Por us, the T stands for ‘Total Of- 
fense.’ It is merely a way of lining up 
11 players in position to start offen- 
sive play. The Bears and every other 
T-formation team have been using the 
principles of the spread and the so- 
called split-T and other variations for 
years. We try to suit our system to the 
players, rather than the players to 
the system, and this time around I 
think were going to make it. I know 
we'll be good. But, I hope we'll be 
lucky.” 

—ois— 


How Wrestling Looks from the Inside 


(Continued from page 23) 
retirement. A wrestler, however, 
doesn’t even come into his physical 
prime until he is in his mid-30's—and 
there are quite a few wrestlers in 
their middle and upper 40’s who are 
working regularly. 

As for that “clean up the game” 
stuff you hear, I wonder if the com- 
plainers realize who's responsible for 
the wrestling style you see today and 
its great popularity. Those very 
critics are, along with the thousands 
of others who go out to see the 
matches almost every night of the 
week, and the several million who 
watch wrestling on their television 
sets. 

Back in the late Twenties, the game 
was dying on its feet. Then along 
came Gus Sonnenberg, the old Dart- 
mouth football player, with his flying 
tackle. It was that simple, football- 
inspired tactic that started the razzle- 
dazzle and brought the crowds back. 
In his flying tackle, Gus had what we 
call a “gimmick.” It gave the game 
some needed color. 

Soon a lot of others began shopping 
around for a gimmick. and we saw 
guys like the Golden Terror, Super- 
man, Gorgeous George, Elephant Boy, 
the Great Zorro, the Mighty Ursus, 
the Zebra Kid, Chief Lone Wolf, Ali 
Pasha, Hombre Montana, the Masked 
Marvel and the rest. The crowds kept 
growing right along with the “gim- 
micks.” 

The promoters, most of them 
shrewd businessmen, quickly caught 
on to what the fans wanted. They en- 
couraged the razzle-dazzle and the 
slam-bang style of wrestling. The 
wrestlers got into the act by playing 
to the crowds’ desires. 

These promoters matched a clean- 
cut, good-looking youngster against a 
rough-houser—a guy like me, for in- 
stance, who has been around the box- 
ing and wrestling games for a long 
time. We call the good-looking kids 
“Baby Face.” Guys like me we call 
“Heels.” What the crowd is interested 
in is having the Baby Face meet the 
Heel, and win. It’s as simple and in- 
stinctive as that; the good boy whips 
the bad boy in the end. 

There is nothing crooked about this, 
as such; there is no racket to it. The 
Heel will slug the Baby Face around 
during the match, thereby antagoniz- 
ing thé crowd. A wrestler quickly 
gets a reputation for being a Heel by 
roughing a few crowd favorites. 

There are many kinds of Heels in 
this business. There is the “sneaky” 
one, the guy who works the tricks the 
referee can’t catch; there is the 
“dirty’? one who goes in for pulling 
hair, biting ears, gouging eyes: and 
there is the “straight” Heel, who 
doesn’t necessarily go in for dirty 
stuff but who uses the vicious, some- 
times dangerous, holds that always 
get the crowd stirring mad. 

Where does the referee come in? 
What good is he? The ref, and I ref- 
eree often when I’m not wrestling, 
can make or break a match. He can 
make a match go the way the fans 
like or, for example, he can make it 
tiresome by interfering too much with 
the boys. When the crowd indicates 
it wants a hold broken, the sharp ref 
will move right in and break it up. 

When we Heels are working, we 
know that the fans want the Baby 
Face to win, so we play along. We 


rough up Baby Face, slam him around, 
and then take it when he dishes it 
out with typical last-act heroics. All 
of us Heels have our private methods 
of getting the crowd mad. The refs 
know this. But get one thing straight. 
Most of the Baby Faces are capable 
wrestlers. They’ve got to have the 
physical ability in order to get to the 
top and make the big money that is 
there. Along the way, they pick up 
the necessary experience. 

What would happen if the game 
went back to the scientific stuff of the 
old days? I say it would die. The fans 
would get bored stiff and stop coming 
out. People have become accustomed 
to the excitement dished out by to- 
day’s wrestlers. They’d soon find the 
old routines too tiresome, too monot- 
onous. 

As long as the slam-bang style con- 
tinues to draw the crowds, you'll see 
the rough stuff. To me, that’s just 
common sense—giving the fans what 
they want. Call it dirty stuff if you 
want, but we operate under just one 
rule when we're on the mat—and the 
referee has nothing to do with it. 
This is an unwritten law which almost 
all of us abide by: never hit another 
man full in the face. Hit him in the 
neck, the throat, or the side of the 
head—but never full in the face. Now 
and then, a wise guy will violate this 
gentlemen’s agreement, but not for 
long. 

It was broken on me one night at 
Turner’s Arena in Washington, D. C., 
by George Koverly, another well- 
known Heel. George had a reputation 
for liking to cut a man up and I knew 
this. Before the match started, George 
came over and said that he knew Id 
been a boxer, had been in the ring 
with Joe Louis. He told me he didn’t 
expect to get popped when we were 
working. I said okay, but warned him 
that I knew his reputation for cutting 
up guys, and I didn’t expect to be cut. 

We went to work and after about 
seven or eight minutes—Wham! He 
let me have it full in the face. Down 
I went. It was one of the few times 
Tve really been dropped—and I didn’t 
like it! I got up burning mad and 
threw a hard left hook into his 
stomach. Down went Mr. Koverly. 
He stayed down. The ref could have 
counted 30 on him. Koverly and I 
have met eight or ten times since that 
night, but I’ve never had any more 
trouble with him. 

Wrestling, despite what some of the 
wise guys may think, is a rough busi- 
ness, All wrestlers get clobbered now 
and then. Plenty of us, including me, 
have scars and twisted fingers to 
prove it. Some of these scars have 
come from fans who jumped us while 
we were heading for the dressing 
room after a match. Boys have been 
stabbed, slashed, cut, clubbed and hit 
over the head with everything from 
bottles and chairs to women's shoes. 

Many people who come out to see 
the matches take their wrestling seri- 
ously. These are the ones who make 
the game what it is. But there is an- 
other group that rates a bow in this 
connection, the radio and television 
announcers who cover the matches. 
These men, through their friendliness 
and colorful descriptions of the 
matches, have done much to increase 
interest in the game and to attract 
more fans to the arenas. 

For my money, I rate Bailey Goss, 
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TV BOXING BOOK 


Here it is! . . . the first book 
ever written for you fans who 
watch the fights on television, 
the first book that tells you 
everything you want to know 
about today’s fights and fight- 
ers. 
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17 FREE | you must understand in order 

to get more fun from the 
fights on your screen. 


You'll find what to look for in the sluggers. 
the boxers, the counter-punchers, the fanc: 
Dans, the clinchers, and the waltzers. You'll 
get an accurate description of the scoring 
systems used in different parts of the country. 
You'll read fascinating inside stories about 
the great fights and fighters that Joe Wil- 
liams, one of America’s foremost sports edi- 
tors, has covered over the past thirty years. 
More, there's a_hilarious introduction by Bob 
“Canvas-back"' Hope, plus a special section on 
refereeing and scoring by Ruby Goldstein. 
FREE (0-DAY TRIAL—Send no money now, Just mal) 
coupon below for your Free-Examination Copy. 
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| D. Van Nostrand Company SP-11-54 l 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 4, N.Y. 
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Bakingis oneof America’s high industriesin LER <3 
Nearly DEPRESSION -PROOP, ‘Thorough basic home J 
course lays dound foundation. Ifyou haveaptituds, write for ¢ 

PREE Bookiet, *' Opportunities in Commercial Baking."’ 


Katlonal Baking School, 835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 1498, Chicago 14 
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+12 CALIBER SINGLE SHOT 


«14 MG POWDER 
CHARGE 
Crafted after famous 
German Luger design. 
Not an air or CO* gun. 
This is a small bore gun that actually 
shoots .12 caliber lead bullets fired by 
light .14 mg. powder charge. Beautiful 
gun .. ideal for target shooting. 4’’ steel 
barrel in knurled styrene stock. Overall 
length 834 inches. This amazingly low 
price due to ball and cap design. Direct 
factory-to-you-sales. Comes with 50 bullets. 
Send for extra bullets or available at stores. 
Money bock if not satisfied, Limited quantity. Adults only. 
Send $3 to KRUGER CORPORATION 
KRUGER BUILDING, BOX 152, ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 


Work, “ 
Sleep, Play 
in Comfort 


Without Nagging Backache 

Nagging backache, loss of pep and energy, head- 
aches and dizziness may be due to slowdown of kidney 
function, Doctors say good kidney function is very 
important to good health, When some everyday con- 
dition, such as stress and strain, causes this im- 
portant function to slow down, many folks suffer 
nagging backuche—feel miserable. Minor bladder 
irritations due to cold or wrong diet may cause 
getting up nights or frequent passages. 5 

Don’t neglect your kidneys if these conditions 
bother you. Try Doan's Pills—a mild diuretic, Used 
successfully by millions for over 50 years. It's amaz- 
ing how many times Doan’s give happy relief from 
these discomforts—help the 15 miles of kidney tubes 
und filters flush out waste, Get Doan’s Pills today! 
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FRUIT SALAD 


‘Ln Medunixp 


| Ween final game of the 1934 World Series, played in Detroit between the Tigers and the 
St. Louis Cardinals, was marked by one of the most hostile fan demonstrations in the 
history of the game. So fierce was the rhubarb that it practically overshadowed the one-sided 
ball game that decided baseball's world championship. The Cards wen. 11-0, but it was 
not the game or the dashing superiority of the Gas-House Gang that was best remembered. 
Rather it was an incident in the last half of the sixth inning that halted play for 17 
noisy and sulphurous minutes. 

The Series was tied three games apiece and Tiger fans were confident. This was Detroit’s 
first pennant winner since 1909 and the Motor City was prepared to pull out all stops 
in a gala celebration ance the Tigers knocked off St. Lonis in the final game. Everyone 
from the mayor to the newsboy near the Book-Cadillac Hotel, it seemed, felt that this 
day would bring Detroit its very first World Series banner. 

As early as the third inning Detroit fans were jolted out of their reverie. The Cards 
scored seven runs, knocking out starter Eldon Auker and the ace of the Tiger staff, 
Schoolboy Rowe. who relieved him. The disappointment must have been too much for 
the loyal Detroit followers. They became angry and bitter. You could almost feel the 
swell of resentment growing. They were itching for-a fight and all they seemed to need 
was a convenient excuse. It cane quickly enough. 

In the top of the sixth. with Pepper Martin on second hase via a single and an outfield 
error, Joe Medwick came to bat. Tommy Bridges was pitehing for Detroit by then and 
Medwick got ‘hold of one of his pitehes and slammed it against the bleacher wall in 
right center. Martin scored easily and Medwick. rounding second under full steam, headed 
for third. As he nearéd the bag, Joe got the slide sign. Still barreling down, Joe hooked 
the bag safely in a fall-away slide that raised a heavy cloud of dust. Seconds later. 
when the dust had settled. the 40.000 fans whose eyes were glued to the spot saw Medwick 
suddenly lash out with both feet at Tiger third-haseman Marv Owen. Owen swung al 
Medwick and hoth were set to baul off again when the umpires and players from both 
sides rushed in and pulled them apart. The swell in the stands was growing rapidly 
but nothing happened—yet. The half-inning ended without further incident except 
that Medwick seored from third with the ninth Cardinal run. 

Then, as the Cards took the field for the last of the sixth. the angry wave broke. Medwick,. 
trotting out to his position in left field. was greeted by a chorus of boos. As he came 
nearer to the stands a barrage of fruit fell about him. Medwick picked up some of the 
frnit and threw it back into the stands. The fans retaliated with a cascade of pop bottles 
and garbage. and Joe retreated to the safety of the infield. The left-field sector looked 
if a runaway truck had overturned a fruit stand there. Park attendants. equipped 
with large gunny sacks. had to make four trips to elean up the mess. The fans in left 
field. urged on by spectators in other parts of the park. continued their barrage. 
throwing anything and everything they could get their hands on. Some fans even tried 
to hurdle the railing and continue their attack from the field but police. rushed to the 
sector. thwarted the invasion. When the fans’ wrath would not subside, Tiger manager 
Mickey Cochrane went out to left field and made a personal appeul for peaee but it 
was to no avail. 

Finally Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis. the baseball commissioner. decided he would 
have to act before the situation got completely out of hand. He summoned Medwick, 
Owen. umpire Bill Klem and the two rival managers. Cochrane and Frankie Frisch, to 
his hox seat near the Tiger dugout. There was a quiek review as to what happened. at 
third. Landis asked Medwick if he kicked Qwen. Joe answered vehemently, “Yes.” and 
said that Owen tried to jump on him as he was sliding into the bag. Owen said Medwick 
Iried to spike him on the slide. Both men were firm in their denials and their charges. 
When the quick hearing was completed. Judge Landis made his decision—Medwick would 
have to leave the game. 

The ruling was motivated not so much by whether or not Medwick was the more 
euilty of the two as by the Judge’s feeling that so long as Joe remained in the game 
the riot would continue. Frisch objected to Medwick’s removal but. since he enjoyed 
a commanding lead Jate in the game, he didn’t press his argument too far. When 
utility outfielder Chick Fullis went out to take Medwick’s place in left field, the crowd, 
hoiling with anger only moments before, gave the young man a loud and happy ovation. 

The game started again. the Cards scored two more runs and won. 110, a shutout 
for Dizzy Dean. That night the brand new champions of baseball left Detroit under 
heavy police protection. 
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in Baltimore, tops. He has a tremen- 
dous following, and never has said 
anything to ridicule the game. An- 
other like him is Jack Brickhouse in 
Chicago. There was one announcer, 
however, whom most of us didn’t take 
to while he was broadcasting the 
wrestling matches—Dennis James, a 
long-time nationally known radio and 
television announcer on commercial 
shows. James brought this dislike on 
himself with his ideas on humor. He 
would crack nuts into the mike so 
fans, watching the matches on _tele- 
vision, could hear sounds like bones 
breaking. He also would keep up a 
running fire of personal remarks to 
the wrestlers. 

We wrestlers didn’t think it was 
funny. He was ridiculing the game 
that gave us a living. I might also 
point out that it was giving James a 
good portion of his living, too. We 
weren't unhappy when he went off 
the wrestling shows. 

Earlier, I referred to Lou Thesz as 
the champ. The word champ, perhaps. 
was read with a chuckle by some. 
meant it, though, because I don’t be- 
lieve there is a wrestler in the coun- 
try who could beat Thesz in what we 
call a “shooting match.” (That is, a 
real contest.) Thesz is the best wres- 
tler in the business—and isn’t that 
what makes a champ? 

There is one man, however, who I 
think Thesz couldn’t beat. That is Lu 
Kim, the sailor who has been working 
mostly in the East. I don’t say that 
Kim could beat Thesz. I think the 
match would end in a draw. Kim is 
a big, powerful man with extraor- 
dinary strength, and if he got himself 
into condition I don*t think Thesz 
could pin him. 

Among the better younger men 
around, any one of whom may even- 
tually end up in a “shooting match” 
with Thesz for the title, are Vern 
Gagne, Pat O’Connor. Bill Melby, 
Ronnie Etchison and Walter Palmer. 
A couple of these already have had 


| shots at Thesz and were either beaten 
| or held to a draw. by the champ. 


I’m frequently asked what chance 
some of these fellows would have had 
against the top old-timers like Ed 
(Strangler) Lewis, Toots Mondt, Jim 
Londos. the Zbyszko brothers and 
Frank Gotch. The usual opinion I 
hear is that our current wrestlers 
would get tossed in a hurry. That, to 
me. is so much hog-wash. 

The top wrestlers today would do 
all right against the best of the old- 
timers, provided just one thing: that 
they were in shape. Today’s wrestlers, 
in my book, are just as tough as the 
old-timers, but they often aren’t in 
top physical condition and that fact 
would be important in a shooting 
match. ; 

I also said earlier that wrestling 
isn’t a racket. I'll tell you now how 
it operates all over the country. The 
game today is pretty much in the 
hands of a half dozen or so men. These 
men are big bookers who, among 
them, supply promoters with the 
wrestlers who work on their cards. 
Some of these bookers have wrestlers 
under personal contract, others oper- 
ate under a working agreement with 
them. 

These big bookers or agents, in turn, 
have smaller bookers working with 
them in various parts of the country, 
which is divided up into territories. 
When a local promoter wants to put 
on a show, he contacts the smaller 
booker in his area. This booker then 
gets in touch with his boss, who ar- 


ranges the whole card and sends it 
along as a “package” deal. The men 
are matched in advance, the show 
goes on, and that is all there is to it. 
The big booker charges a flat sum plus 
a percentage of the gate, usually 60 
per cent. Out of this, he pays the 
wrestlers and takes care of his own fee 
and expenses, The local promoter han- 
dies the details in staging the show. 

Main-event men working in a city 
like Buffalo. or Chicago get ten per 
cent each. Semi-finalists receive five 
per cent each and preliminary men 
two and a half per cent each. When 
bad weather holds down the crowd. 
the booker pays the wrestlers a pre- 
determined guaranteed flat sum. Top- 
notchers like Thesz and Gagne de- 
mand and get higher percentages and 
larger Suarantees. This pay system is 
virtually standard. Nobody works for 
a salary in this business, 

The big bookers form what might 
be called a wrestling alliance, since 
they work in close harmony, while 
still operating in well-defined snd 
carefully respected territories. While 
a booker rarely will leave his own 
territory, it is not unusual for him to 
exchange wrestlers temporarily with 
other bookers. 

Some of these bookers are former 
stars, like Toots Mondt, the old Colo- 
rado cowboy, now the big agent in 
New York, and Ed Don George, the 
ex-University of Michigan football 
player and former wrestling champ, 
who operates in Buffalo. Another is 
Cowboy Luttrell, one of the early 
Heels. Luttrell is a big booker in 
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HOW WOULD YOU CALL IT? 


Answer: 


Dusty Bogsess, National League um: 
pire: “The runs were voided, since no 
run can score on a force third out. 
The batter who hit the homer can’t 
receive credit for a hit because of the 
force out.” 

QUESTION ON PAGE 64 
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Florida, Then there is Joe Maleewicz. 
the former scissor-hold ace out of 
Utica, New York. Malcewicz runs the 
San Francisco area, 

Paul Bowser, the old New England 
promoter, has a booking territory that 
extends up to the Canadian border. 
Johnny Doyle is his counterpart in 
Los Angeles. Another is Fred Kohler. 
an important promoter in Chicago and 
the man who controls television as it 
relates to wrestling coming out of that 
city. 

Like theatrical talent scouts, these 
men constantly are looking for clean- 
cut young men with the necessary 
physical equipment to go big in the 
wrestling game. The big-name col- 
legiate football star with a yen to 
wrestle is a “natural.” He can be 
built quickly into a valuable fate at- 
traction. Vern Gagne is a 200d ex- 
ample of this promotion, Before him 
there were Ed Don George, Gus Son- 
nenberg, George Wilson, Joe Savoldi 
and Bronko Nagurski, to list a few. 
These guys didn’t need gimmicks like 
a mask, a flashy bathrobe, a long 
beard or a trick name. They came 
with established athletic reputations, 
The tans did the rest. 

Such boys always will be the Baby 
Faces of the game. They'll go on win- 
ning in a town as long as the crowd 
wants to see them. When their popu- 


larity wanes, they’ll be booked into 
other towns. Some of them, made 
rich by the game, will get out: others 
will stick around after their Baby 
Face appeal has worn off and work 
as Heels. 

Such a shift, by the way, is not de- 
motion to a low financial state. In 
many towns fans insist that the pro- 
moter bring back a Heel time after 
time just in the hope of seeing him 
get clobbered. In such cases, the Heel 
is very apt to keep on winning. Keep- 
ing the crowd hungry for his defeat 
makes him a valuable drawing card, 
and earns him some big money. 

Wrestling also has its clowns like 
so many other entertainment enter- 
prises. Most of the best comedy takes 
Place in the dressing room. Much of 
it is sheer horseplay, of course, and a 
lot_of it. perhaps, is on the crude side. 

One night in Buffalo, for example, 
I came back to the dressing room 
after a match to find my clothes tied 
in knots—shirt, tie, socks and shoes. 
I've had my necktie cut off just under 
my chin when I wasn’t expecting: it. 
I've found my socks with the feet cut 
out. I've come into a dressing room 
to find my clothes gone, hidden be- 
hind the boiler, underneath lockers, 
in boxes or just gone. 

There was one winter night at 
Hamilton, Ontario, when a fully 
dressed newspaperman traveling with 
us was lured under a shower, Tiger 
Joe Marsh, another Heel who has been 
working in the movies lately, called 
the reporter over to him while he was 
in the shower. He got drenched, 

I caused some pandemonium myself 
one night in Washington with a little 
joke. Just for laughs, when I dressed 
that evening I pulled on a pair of box- 
ing shorts over my wrestling trunks. 
Then I had my hands taped like a 
boxer would. I put on my bathrobe 
and went up into the ring. The fellow 
in the other corner quickly spotted 
my taped hands and let out a squawk. 

The referee, strictly by coincidence. 
had ripped the back out of his pants 
while climbing into the ring and was 
too busy trying to do a fast repair 
job to notice my boxing shorts, When 
my Opponent pointed out the- taped 
hands to the ref, the two of them 
came charging over to do something 
about it. I made a fuss when they in- 
siited I remove the tape and the three 
of us had a noisy tug-o’-war for a 
couple of minutes until the tape 
finally came off. Only then did the 
ref spot my boxing shorts. He made 
me take them off, of course, but he 
topped the evening’s gag routines by 
wearing them himself, over his torn 
pants. 

Stunts like that are all part of to- 
day’s wrestling business. Humor is an 
important element of the show that 
has made wrestling popular and suc- 
cessful all over the country, in cities 
like Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, New 
York, Boston, Washington, Baltimore, 
Atlanta, Houston, Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, and St. 
Louis and many smaller cities, 

In all these towns wrestling goes 
over because of the razzle-dazzle and 
the slam-bang. The gates speak for 
themselves. If today’s wrestling game 
does nothing else, it lets a guy take 
the safety valve off his emotions for 
a couple of hours a week, cheering the 
Baby Face, booing the Heel. I’m one 
of the guys getting slugged and I’m 
not complaining, so why should any- 
one else? Wrestling is good entertain- 
ment. Let's leave it alone! 

— ej — 
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How About Houtteman Now ? 


(Continued from page 44) 
six-month-old house that Sunday eve- 
ning. The host, Ginsberg and Friend 
went to Cleveland. Harrist was sent 
elsewhere. Only Delsing remained in 
Detroit. 

Lopez’ determination to add Houtte- 
man to a pitching staff that already 
included four of the finest right- 
handers in the game—Bob Lemon, 
Bob Feller, Early Wynn and Mike 
Garcia—was rooted in an unswerving 
confidence that Art’s mechanical tal- 
ents could be suitably harnessed, pos- 
sibly by a change in uniforms. This is 
no novelty in baseball, 

Houtteman has the weapons for 
which pitchers sweat years. He has a 
“live arm,” his sinker is deceptive, his 
curve sharp. But he has a tendency to 
get pitches “too fat” after he has the 
batter at his mercy. One of the 
Yankees said last spring, “Houtteman 
is the greatest two-strike pitcher in 
the majors. But then he starts mes ‘in’ 
around, tryin’ to be cute, and the first 
thing you know he’s loused up.” 

At 27, Houtteman is in his tenth 
year of professional baseball. He re- 
tains, partly through a trim body, 
partly through a crew haircut, the 
over-all appearance of the college 
athlete. Actually, Art was signed to 
a big-league contract before he was 
finished at Detroit Catholic Central 
High School. 

His father played semi-pro baseball 
around Detroit for 16 years and was, 
of course, intensely interested in his 
offspring’s major-league prospects. Art 
was only 16 and pitching for a sendlot 
team when his father learned that a 
scout for the St. Louis Browns ‘iad 
expressed some interest in the young- 
ster. 

“We can get him for $5,000,” the 
scout, Joe Kritch, told Bill DeWitt, the 
Browns’ general manager. Five Big 
Ones, even then, represented a major 
outlay to the Browns, so DeWitt as- 
signed two other scouts to watch 
young Art in a game with a Cincinnati 
Negro team. 

The game was at night, but as far 
as Houtteman was concerned, it might 
just as well have been played in the 
dawn. The Cincinnati club worked 
him over—19 runs and 23 hits—and 
the scouts reported negatively to De- 
Witt. Art’s father, cognizant of the 
boy’s poor showing, offered to cut the 
signing price in half, to $2,500, but the 
scouts weren’t interested. They agreed 
the kid had pretty good stuff, but he 
was mighty raw. 

The late Wish Egan, who signed 
many of the Tigers’ most important 
players, watched Houtteman closely 
for more than a year thereafter. Egan 
was convinced he had found a gem. 
He signed Art, and in 1945 the Tigers 
assigned him to their Buffalo farm 
team. 

The youngster drove all day to 
reach his new job that spring. The 
Buffalo team was playing a double- 
header and Art was assigned the sec- 
ond game, a seven-inning stint as pre- 
scribed by International League rules. 
“TI broke in pretty good,” he recalls. 
“With a no-hitter. Darned if I didn’t 
lose in the eighth, though, 1 to 0, after 
getting by the full seven innings with- 
out giving up a hit. 

“That was one of my more pleasant 
experiences. Another was that in 
1945, my first year in baseball, I was 


with a pennant-winning team. They 
kept me at Buffalo only three weeks, 
then I joined the Tigers and finished 
up with them, That was a big deal 
for a kid, first starting his pro career 
with a no-hitter and then playing on 
a championship team.” 

And did he get a full share of the 
World Series swag? 

Art's expression changed. “Nope, 
only a half,” he said. “I wish I'd been 
older then. I'd have beefed about it 
and probably gotten a full share. I 
was with the club long enough, I 
figured.” 

The student of statistics can have a 
field day, or week exploring the 
Houtteman pitching meter. His “stuff” 
is unquestioned. Yet his use of his 
noted sinker, his sharp curve and his 
general deliveries can be baffling. 

Unlike most mysteries, the No. 1 
suspect in this case is 100 per cent 
cooperative. This honest-speaking, 
self-examining pitcher can lead the 
questioner through an entire routine 
dealing with his past successes and 
failures, his future with the Indians 
and his master conception of his own 
principal drawbacks. 

To the professional baseball man, 
Houtteman should be a 20-game win- 
ner any year. Even the prize exhibit 
cannot explain satisfactorily why he 
isn’t. However, there is no doubt in 
the young man’s mind that he is capa- 
ble of pitching the kind of baseball 
every manager dreams about. 

Year by year, Art will retrace his 
career for you and offer convincing 
evidence of great things to come. He'll 
underscore—his finger on the agate 
lines in the pitching record books—his 
first year as a semi-regular with the 
Tigers. This was 1947, after he had 
shuttled between the parent club and 
Buffalo for a couple of summers. 

“T finally came back to the Tigers in 
August.” Art tells the jury, “I pitched 
nine complete games from then to the 
end of the reason and I won seven of 
thoze, We finished second that year 
and those seven games were mighty 
important to the Detroit club. I felt 
then I was on my way.” 

Art moved up to 1948, His record 
was a miserable two victories and 16 
defeats, ‘Pretty bad,” he concedes. 
“But they don’t tell the entire story, 
those figures, They don’t show that 
late that summer, when I had a hor- 
rible record of two victories and 12 
losses, I had a fantastic earned-run 
average’ of less than two runs per 
game. It sounds funny, but it hap- 
pened. When things got worse that 
year, I got sloppier and the average 
went up.” 

In the spring of 1949, while return- 
ing to Lakeland, Florida, the Tigers’ 
training base, from a dance, Art drove 
his automobile into a fruit truck. In 
the eerie hours of dawn, doctors at the 


hospital weren’t sure whether he 
would live. His skull was fractured 
at the base. 


But by noon he was able to recog- 
nize Billy Evans, the old baseball war- 
horse who was then the Detroit gen- 
eral manager, and before the league 
schedule was four weeks old, Art was 
pitching again. Despite the dent in his 
noggin, he won 15 games and lost ten 
for a. fourth-place team. 

Now it was 1950 and Houtteman, 
soon (6 turn 23, caught one end of the 


baseball rainbow. Firing his cele- 
brated sinker most of the summer, the 
youth won 19 games and was the 
main pinpoint of pitching strength as 
the Tigers zoomed into second place 
in a tremendous surge that made Red 
Rolfe, the manager, the Detroit hero 
of the year. To Shelagh Kelly, 
Houtteman was the big Hero, She 
married him the day after the season 
ended. 

The Army wanted to make Houtte- 
man another kind of hero and it tried 
all through 1951. He was discharged 
prior to the 1952 season, Army doctors 
holding that he suffered severe head- 
aches when exposed to the noise of 
heavy gun firing. This, it was ruled, 
was the result of the 1949 automobile 
accident. 

Then, for the second time, an auto- 
mobile mishap cut a jagged hole in 
Art’s soul. Driving home from Flor- 
ida, Shelagh Houtteman, her baby and 
her mother were in a smashup in 
Tennessee, The baby was killed and 
Shelagh and her mother were pain- 
fully hurt. 

Shaken to the point of numbed si- 
lence, Houtteman flew from Florida to 
the scene of the crash. No one could 
have blamed him much had he begun 
to wonder whether he was to go 
through his life, and his beloved base- 
ball career, sorely crushed by hard, 
bad luck. 
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Finally, Art went back to his trade, 
pitching, and finished 1952 with only 
eight victories against 20 defeats. Not 
a voice was raised in complaint, not 
even his own. 

“I just had a bad year,” he con- 
fesses, “There’s not much alibiing a 
fellow can do. I got mixed up, and 
instead of throwing my regular stuff, 
I began to experiment. Everything 
went wrong.” 

Maybe that was why the Tigers 
figured a change of scenery might 
help Art. Maybe that was why they 
were willing to give him up, though 
they placed a high value upon his 
right arm. In _ effect, Houtteman 
brought Detroit three-for-one—Boone, 
Gromek and Aber. 

And if there was much doubt about 
the wisdom of Greenberg and Lopez 
in choosing Houtteman, he began to 
dispel it as soon as he put on the 
colors of another team, other than 
Detroit, for the first time. In the final 
six weeks of the 1953 season, Art won 
five out of six decisions in which he 
was involved, 

Finally, terrifying tragedy behind, 
he was on the beam again, it seemed. 

A major rehabilitation of Houtte- 
man, insofar as his pitching is con- 
cerned, was instigated by Hank 
Greenberg last winter. One of Cleve- 
land’s ace coaches, Ralph (Red) 
Kress, was to manage a team in 
Venezuela. Houtteman was offered a 
chance to pitch under Kress. 

It wasn't an outright assignment by 
the Indians, but whatever it was. 
Houtteman took off for the tropics. 
“The money was right and I figured it 
wouldn't do me any harm,” Art rea- 
soned. “Then, too, pitching in the 
winter might get me off to a better 
start in the spring.” 


He returned after two and a half 
months with a polish on his pitching, 
a bulge in his wallet and two con- 
victions about winter baseball—that 
the native players, much more than 
the imports from the States, were 
guilty of loafing on the field; and win- 
ter ball is all right for the average 
player, but a pitcher can work too 
much if he isn’t careful and put a 
strain on his arm. 

There was an impelling force push- 
ing Houtteman back to the U. S. in 
February. Shelagh’s baby was due. 
The first had been killed, two others 
were lost in pregnancy mishaps. This 
was the fourth. 

On the day that Art was to report 
to the Cleveland training camp in 
Tucson — February 21 —Hollis Anne 
Houtteman was born. Naturally, Art 
was a few days late showing up. 

When he checked into the Santa 
Rita Hotel in Tucson, Art asked the 
usual question, ‘“‘Who’s my room- 
mate?” 

His new sleeping partner had been 
there a couple of days. He was an 
old friend from the Tigers, Hal New- 
houser. At the time, Newhouser was 
in camp on a prayer and a revived 
left arm. Surely, there could have 
been no rooming plan, because Hal 
himself didn’t know whether he would 
stay a week or a year. 

Eventually Newhouser, given up by 
the Tigers as hopeless, made the bail 
club. And Houtteman gained wise 
counsel, Never preaching, but merely 
advising when asked, Newhouser went 
to work on his younger roommate. 
For, like the others, the veteran left- 
hander was convinced that somewhere 
in the Houtteman makeup was the 
foundation of pitching brilliance. 

Whenever Art would complain that 
a batter had hit a pitch that seemed to 
be thrown to the batter’s weakness, 
Newhouser would chart a correction. 

“You must be wrong, Art,” he would 
insist. “Those pitches you think are 
just right, can’t be. Otherwise, they 
wouldn't be hit like that.” 

Houtteman listened. He isn’t a 
roommate who dangles on window 
sills or drapes old friends on transom 
hooks. He listened seriously, and he 
learned. 

“Art talks baseball more than any 
roommate I’ve ever had.” Newhouser 
declares, “and I’ve had a few room- 
mates in my time.” 

The Houtteman luck seemed ex- 
tremely bright late last May when, in 
Baltimore, Art pitched a masterful 
2-1 victory over Bob Turley in 12 
innings and batted in the winning run 
himself. Turley was the toast of the 
American League at the time, and 
beating him was a job for a skilled 
workman. Houtteman gave a fine ex- 
hibition. 

But in Washington several weeks 
later, he was every bit as ineffective 
as he had been effective in Baltimore. 
Newhouser watched and wondered. 
That night, in their room, Newhouser 
became the counsel again. 

“Art, tell me honestly,” he began, 
“are you worrying about anything? 
Does that automobile accident come 
back in your mind? When you're out 
there, does your mind wander and do 
you get to thinking about the baby 
that you and Shelagh lost?” 

There were other questions of a 
personal nature. 

Art shook his head. “No, Hal, noth- 
ing like that. At least, I don’t think 
so, I just get mixed up pitching.” 

It probably is like Mel Harder says, 
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The Tribe’s top pitching coach, who 
has steered dozens of baffied hurlers 
on a sane and winning course since 
hanging up his curve, deals with his 
pupils in candid fashion. When Lopez 
was quoted last spring as saying that 
Houtteman would be his No. 4 pitcher, 
behind Garcia, Lemon and Wynn, 
Harder was asked if he. too, thought 
Houtteman would be the pitcher he 
had promised to be in Detroit and 
again. late in 1953, in Cleveland. 

“There’s no reason whatever why 
Art shouldn't be a_really great 
pitcher.” Harder replied. ‘All he has 
to do is stop messin’ around out there. 
When he doesn’t experiment, he’s 
good, and he doesn’t have to try 
novelties, He has all the natural 
ability necessary.” 

There are no more Houttemans on 
the way just now and there are no 
plans in the Houtteman future that 
will take his mind off baseball. He 
goes along in the summer playing 
baseball and getting in an occasional 
round of goli—‘I’m a slugger.” 

In the winter, there is much to be 
done around his 18-month-old house 
in Detroit and when there is extra 
time. a bowling ball somehow finds its 
way into Art’s right hand. He isn’t 
sure. but he thinks he might like to 


own a bowling establishment when 
he’s through with baseball. But that’s 
a long time’ off. 

The man who weighs Houtteman on 
the scales of baseball almost daily is 
Al Lopez. It was the patient Spaniard 
who demanded that Art be included 
in the trade with the Tigers. It was 
Lopez who depended upon Houtteman 
late in 1953 and who was rewarded 
when Art won five games to help 
clinch second place for the Indians. It 
was Lopez who started out in Tucson 
last spring with the assumption that 
Houtteman would be his fourth start- 
ing pitcher. And it was Lopez who 
never lost faith in Art, though Al- 
fonso did admit during the summer 
that he was puzzled at times by this 
pitcher who could be so magnificent 
one minute and so pedestrian the next, 

“JT just can’t forget that he won 19 
games in this league one year,” Lopez 
says. “Any pitcher’ who can do that 
must have something left, especially 
at Art’s age. Why, he’s barely 27. 
He’s just a kid.” 

The trouble is, Art carries a lot of 
sears for a kid of 27—and the worst 
ones aren’t visible. But he’s coming, 
he’s coming from a long way back, and 
don't bet he won’t make it. 

—_ 


My Friend Grantland Rice 


(Continued from page 47) 
long-vanished New York Evening 
Mail had been the first “name” sports- 
writer to feature golf in his writings. 

Granny did as much for football 
as he did for golf. Many other fa- 
mous writers had written of football 
before he even played it at Vander- 
bilt University, but there would come 
a day when, as 1 well know, because 
J was roaming the country covering 
the big games, they would say. ‘“The 
most important game every Saturday 
is the one that Grantland Rice cov- 
ers.’ 
Although 1 heard it everywhere, I 
doubt that Granny ever heard it. If 
he did. I'm sure he wouldn't have be- 
lieved it. One of his greatest charms 
was that he never gave consideration 
to his own importance. 

Well. one day just a few years ago, 
we were riding in a cab through Cen- 
tral Park on our way to a ball game 
at the Polo Grounds. and as we talked, 
the name of a mutual friend bobbed 
up in our conversation. 

“T don’t see much of him any more,” 
Granny said. “I’m sorry, too, be- 
cause I am very fond of him. I read 
about him, though. I guess he’s be- 
come a celebrity. He’s always with 
celebrities. Do you like being with 
celebrities?” 

“Na,” I said, 

“Neither do I.” he said. “Come to 
think of it, 1 wouldn’t know a cele- 
brity if I saw one. Would you?” 

The temptation was strong within 
me to tell him that every morning. 
when he shaved, he was seeing a 
celebrity in his mirror, but I resisted 
it. 

There was the 1944 World Series 
between the Cardinals and _ the 
Browns. Long after I'd forgotten who 
won it I‘) remember it because of 
Granny, for two reasons. One was an 
incident that illustrates what I’ve just 
been telling you about the man and 
the fact that he never realized he was 
a person of importance. The other 


was his appreciation of the services 
of one who might be described as his 
bodyguard. 

All the games were played, of 
course, at Sportsmans Park. The 
Cardinals, home club in the first two 
games, issued white press badges. The 
Browns’ badges were blue. When we 
arrived at the park for the third game, 
Granny said: 

“Dye got the wrong badge! What 
shall I do? Can I buy a ticket?” 

“No,” I said. “Hold still. Follow 
me and I'l) get you in.” 

At the press gate, opening off the 
street, as the gate-tender was punch- 
ing my badge, I said: 

“This is Grantland Rice, right be- 
hind me. He has the wrong badge for 
today. Will you let him in?” 

“Grantland Rice!” the man said. 

He reached across my shoulder to 
clutch Granny’s hand. “Mr. Rice!” he 
said, “This is the greatest thrill of 
my life, meeting you! Gosh! Wait 
“ill I tell my wife I met Grantland 
Rice! Why, she won’t believe me! 
Come in, Mr. Rice! Come in!” 

So Granny was in the park. There 
was another gate, on the upper deck, 
through which we had to pass to gain 
access to the press box. There was 
the same explanation, the same glow- 
ing reception, You can guess what 
Granny said once we had cleared the 
second barrier, can’t you? 

“You certainly have influence with 
these men. If it hadn’t been for you, 
T never could have gotten in.” 

“Sure,” I said. “I’m very impor- 
tant around here. I hope you noticed 
the men on the gate acted as though 
they never heard of you,” 

The bodyguard was my friend... 
and forever after, Granny’s friend, 
too... Mickey Genaro, a former 
prize-fighter with a busted nose, two 
cauliflower ears and a heart of gold. 
At the time, he was in the Navy and 
stationed at Great Lakes on his way 
to the Pacific and as my guest, was 
attending the Series. He joined us at 


the Hotel Chase and Granny, forming 
an instant liking for him, put him in 
charge of both of us. Granny had 
hired a car, with a chauffeur, to take 
us to and from the ball park. Mickey 
rode with the chauffeur the first day, 
and impressed upon him, just by look- 
ing at him, the necessity for being at 
a given point at a stated time, to take 
us back to the hotel. ; 

Once back at the Chase, Granny in- 
augurated a routine that held for the 
duration of the Series: On a table in 
the living room of the suite were bot- 
tles. glasses and bowls of ice in the 
normal expectation that, even as he 
was writing his column, guests would 
arrive, as they did everywhere he 
went. Mickey was posted at the door, 
with instructions: 

“Let everybody in. If I call a vis- 
itor by name, he can stay as long as 
he wishes, even if he is interrupting 
my writing. And keep him supplied 
with drinks. If I just say ‘Well! 
Well!’ give him two drinks and then 
get rid of him as quickly, but as pleas- 
antly, as you can.” 

The “Hello Joe’s” got everything 
from Mickey but the red carpet and, 
being really friends of Granny’s, left 
shortly, not wishing to impede him 
in his work. The crashers got two 
drinks, a gentle hint that Mr. Rice was 
working and a polite brush. A per- 
fectly devised system, it worked per- 
fectly. When the Series were over, 
Granny said, fervently: 

“Mickey. I wish I could have you 
with me always.” 

“So do I, Mr. Rice.” Mickey said. 
*And no kiddin’.” 

When the story was told to Miss 
Mecea, Granny’s secretary, she said: 
“When you see Mickey again, tell him 
I wish the same thing—and that I'm 
not kidding, either. I try as hard as 
I can to protect Mr. Rice from peo- 
ple who impose upon him, but he out- 
wits me. Maybe I should get a brok- 
en nose and two cauliflower ears and 
join the Navy. so that I could scare 
them, too.” 

All his life. Granny worked hard, 
In his early years around New York. 
he sought, and found, his relaxation 
In golf, which he played extraordi- 
narily well. As the years closed about 
him, he relaxed at the race ‘track, and 
while there are so many. in so many 
places, who miss him, it is likely they 
miss him most at the tracks, for there, 
in his declining years, they saw him 
so often. Owners, trainers, jockeys. 
turf writers and “regulars” on the 
tracks from Belmont Park to Santa 
Anita and Hollywood Park, by way 
of Jamaica. Aqueduct, Saratoga, Hia- 
leah and Sunshine Park, were his 
friends. 

He went to baseball games, foot- 
ball games and golf tournaments to 
work. He coyered all the important 
races, such as the Kentucky Derby, the 
Preakness and the Belmont. naturally. 
but for sheer enjoyment, there were 
the afternoons at the handiest track— 
Sunshine Park being his favorite— 
the company of his friends and the 
everlasting hopeful assault on the mu- 
tuels. 

Granny was a moderately enthu- 
Siastic bettor, meaning that he played 
the Daily Double and every race on 
the card, frequently backing as many 
as three or four horses in a race—but 
never, as they say around the tracks. 
going overboard. 

“I have discovered.” he once said. 
ina mood of gentle irony, “that there 
1s a certain element of risk involved 
in betting on the horses.” 


To his friend George Widener, one 
of America’s greatest breeders and 
president of Belmont Park, he said: 
“I don’t care anything about a horse’s 
breeding. George. All I ask for is 
six inches of his nose on the wire in 
front of the others in the race.” 

And George said: “You know, 
Grant, that’s all I ask of the horses I 
breed.” 7 

Granny knew all the top horses but 
to him the platers were numbers. 

‘A horse named Number Seven,” 
he would say, for instance. 

He would go to the track armed 
with scratch sheets. buy all the tip- 
sters’ cards and. like the veriest 
chump, seek advice from even the 
raggedy bums who touched him for 
a dollar or two. He seldom sat down 
for more than a few minutes at a time, 
but prowled the clubhouse or the 
lawn, meeting his friends, taking their 
tips and playing them. 

One day, on his way back to the 
clubhouse at Jamaica after a visit 
with his friend, Sunny Jim Fitzsim- 
mons, dean of American trainers, he 
was scanning his program and his 
sheets and cards, looking for a win- 
ner In the next race. Though he was 
not lacking information—of sorts. 
anyway—he wanted reassurance by 
word of mouth. 

“Do you know any of the owners in 
this race?" he asked. 

“Here's one now.” I said, intercept- 
ing a man hurrying through the pad- 
dock crowd. “Granny, this is Ike 
Pearlstem. He owns Miquelon.” 

“How do you do?” Granny said. 
“What about Miquelon?” 

“Miquelon, Mr. Rice,” Ike said with 
great feeling, “is a dirty no good——!”’ 

“Thank you. Mr. Pearlstein,” Gran- 
ny said. Then turning to me; “Well, 
we've got the low down on Miquelon, 
See any other owners you know?” 

He had a simple design for living. 
He rose early every morning, ate a 
hearty breakfast, then went back to 
bed, not to sleep but to read his papers 
and magazines. At noon he was up 
and off for the track, the ball park or 
wherever his fancy led him. When 
he was at home in New York, he 
would go to his midtown office at least 
a couple of days a week. Breakfast 
was the only meal that interested him, 
His luncheon seldom varied. 

“I was looking for him in the din- 
ing room at Belmont,” Frank Stevens, 
head of the catering firm, said, “and 
I knew how to find him. I heard he'd 
just arrived, and when a waiter came 
out of the kitchen with a tray on 
which there was a Martini, a glass of 
tomato juice, a chicken sandwich and 
a dill pickle, I followed him and he 
led me directly to Granny.” 

His choice at dinner, more likely 
than not. would be chicken, which he 
probably ate a couple of hundred 
times a year, 

He cared little for the theatre, the 
movies or television, and the only 
thing on the radio that interested him 
was the news. His favorite after- 
dark diversion when he was on the 
road was to sit and talk with his 
friends. His interests were wide and 
his opinions firm, although he never 
was hard-headed. He was pessimis- 
tie about the future, thought all old 
men, himself included, were fools and 
that. if the world was to be saved at 
all, the young men would have to do 
the saving. 

Of one thing fm sure; Granny will 
watch with interest while they go 
about it. 

—s— 
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SALUTE TO THE LITTLE FELLOWS 


have seen in the last ten years was played by two 


() of the most exciting college football games we 
teams that would never have ranked in the top 150, 


‘in a stadium that consisted of some weather-beaten 


wooden bleachers propped against a colorful New 
England hillside. We don’t recall the name of the 
player who scored the winning touchdown in the last 
15 seconds; his name would mean something to his 
classmates but he never made All-New England or 
Little All-America or anything else. Yet he provided 
us with one of the greatest thrills we have had watch- 
ing football games (and we include Army-Notre Dame, 
Southern Cal-UCLA, Penn-Cornell, Alabama-Tennes- 
see, etc.). After the game, walking back through the 
campus twilight behind the snake-dancing, cheering 
students, we thought of all the other places where the 
scene is duplicated each fall—small colleges such as 
Hobart, Wheaton, Luther, Wabash, St. Lawrence, 
Carleton, Pomona, Kenyon, Catawba, Willamette, and 
many more. The average football fan hears the names 
only during the Saturday night roundup of football 
scores on radio or TV or sees them in the long columns 
of results in the Sunday papers. 

But these small colleges—and there are hundreds of 
them—provide as many thrills to as many fans as do 


the relatively few big-time teams that dominate the 
national scene. And these little fellows are just as im- 
portant to football as the top-ranking conference lead- 
ers or the choices for the major bowl games on New 
Year’s Day. 

Probably they are more important. Because they 
come a lot closer to reflecting the spirit in which the 
game was originated in this country. Football was once 
designed to be played by students simply for the exer- 
cise and fun they got out of it, remember? 

Unfortunately many colleges seem to have forgotten. 
Some, like Washington & Lee University, apparently 
feel that if they can’t keep up with the big-time teams 
in the neighborhood and can’t make the sport pay, it is 
better to do without it. Washington & Lee had played 
intercollegiate football since 1890 and had an ambi- 
tious nine-game schedule lined up for this fall when 
its administrators, discouraged by the cost of fielding 
a subsidized team to compete with West Virginia, VPI, 
William & Mary, etc., and by the scores run up on 
W & L by powerhouse teams like Maryland, decided to 
drop the sport. To their way of thinking, apparently, 
there was no choice between a purely amateur student 
team and a team recruited by coaches and alumni and 
subsidized by scholarship grants and gifts. 

Washington & Lee is one of a number of colleges 
that have preferred to kill the sport rather than deem- 
phasize it. Within the last three years, Georgetown, 
Santa Clara, the U. of San Francisco and St. Mary’s, 
to mention some of the more prominent ones, have 
dropped intercollegiate football. 

The University of Nevada is one school that believes 
deemphasis of football is preferable to no football. 
A few seasons ago Nevada fielded one of the most 
commercialized college teams in the land. Sponsored 
by local gambling interests and recruited from every- 
where, the Nevada eleven played a big-time, transcon- 
tinental schedule. Despite the Reno gold, the high- 
priced team became a tremendous financial burden— 
and an embarrassment—to the university. So Nevada 
kicked out its coach, disbanded the team and dropped 
the game temporarily. A year later, 1952, Nevada re- 
turned to the game on a modest scale. Last fall, against 
such small-time Far West teams as San Francisco 
State, California Aggies, Chico State and Idaho State, 
Nevada won two games and lost three and, according 
to all reports, had a lot of fun. Crowds averaging 4,000 
saw the three home games played by the athletes re- 
cruited from the student body of 1,200. Nevada has 
given the game back to the students. 

As the 1954 football season gets under way, we salute 
Nevada and all the other small colleges that believe 
playing the game on a modest, amateur scale is much 
better than not playing the game at all. 
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